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■ Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had acquired $1,369 billion 
worth of farm commodities from July 1, 
1964, through January 1965. During this 
same 7-month period, CCC disposed of 
inventories valued at $1,247 billion. 

This tremendous turnover of Govern- 
ment-owned farm surpluses is costly, 
wasteful, and destructive of free market 
prices received by farmers for the prod- 
ucts they sell in direct competition with 
CCC offerings. Currently we have sub- 
stantial surpluses of wheat, corn, and a 
variety of agricultural commodities. 
Whenever CCC sells a bushel of grain, it 
displaces a bushel which would other- 
wise be marketed by a producer. The re- 
sult is that for each of these bushels 
which CCC moves out of inventory 
through the front door, it acquires 
through the back door an equivalent 
amount under the loan storage program. 

The in and out charges, the acquisition 
costs, the transportation expenses in- 
volved here are enormous. Moreover, the 
dumping of CCC-owned commodities de- 
presses the free market prices upon 
which farmers depend for their principal 
source of income. The Government loses, 
the farmer loses. I have today intro- 
duced legislation which would prohibit 
CCC after July 1, 1965, from “making any 
sales — except sales offset by equivalent 
purchases — of wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghums, soybeans, or flax- 
seed at less than 125 percent of the cur- 
rent support price for any such com- 
modity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.” 

During 1965 at the peak of the wheat 
marketing season, CCC sold millions of 
bushels of wheat in direct competition 
with producer marketings, thus penal- 
izing the farmer who signed up for the 
program as well as the ones who did not. 
Since October 1, the beginning of the 
corn marketing year, CCC has sold about 
200 million bushels of corn in competi- 
tion with farmer marketings. 

The restrictions on CCC sales which I 
am proposing would not only result in 
substantial savings to the Government, 
but it would also increase the free mar- 
ket prices for corn, wheat, grain, sorg- 
hums and other commodities by at least 
10 to 20 cents per bushel. 


Roybal Teague, Tex. Watkins 

Scott Thompson, La. Wldnall 

Secrest Toll Wright 

Sickles Vtt Wydler 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NEW HOUSE GYMNASIUM 

(Mr. HARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to remind all Members of the 
House that this afternoon we will of- 
ficially open and have ready for use the 
new House gymnasium. You received a 
notice from the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Cederberg] and me as mem- 
bers of the gym committee about 2 weeks 
ago. 

The gymnasium will be opened at 4 : 30 
p.m. and at 5 o’clock sharp there will be 
a brief ceremony at which time we will 
give special recognition to our beloved 
and esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Albert Thomas, who has 
been chairman of the gym committee 
now for many years — almost 20 years 
I suppose. 

For those Members who perhaps do 
not know where the gymnasium is lo- 
cated, if you will go to the subbasement 
in the Rayburn Building and enter from 
the Independence Street side, where the 
four elevators are, it is on the east end 
of that corridor; or, if you wish to go 
from the Longworth Building, if you go 
down the escalator you will be on the 
subbasement floor and can go around the 
corridor to the south side of that first 
corridor, where you will find the entrance 
to the new gymnasium. 

The entire facilities of the old gymna- 
sium are being transferred to the new 
one. This is for all Members of the 
House. 

The program at 5 o’clock will be brief, 
and I know all Members will want to 
take a good look at this new facility 
for the health and welfare of the Mem- 
bers of the House. Everyone is urged 
to use these facilities. The use will be 
good for all of us. 

We invite you to come. We hope you 
will be there for this occasion. I know 
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Committee on Printing; two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five of such copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five of 
such copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 7, insert line 8: "Sec. 2. 
Copies of such document shall be prorated 
to Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.’’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in the 
concurrent resolution to indicate the 
nature of the document. Would the 
gentleman state the nature of the ma- 
terial to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS. It is a flat, semihard 
sheet of paper, about the size of the 
tablet I am holding, containing a code 
of ethics for Government employees, 
drawn up some years ago, which was 
printed once and for which there seems 
to be some demand for reprinting. It is 
used for hanging in Government build- 
ings where Government employees work. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF 
THE LATE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SAM RAYBURN OF TEXAS 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 83 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: "" ' 

[Roll No. 32] 

Ashbrook , Farnum McEwen 

Ashley Frledel ' Martin, Mass. 

Blatnik Gtalmo Martin, Nebr. 

Brademas Gibbons Morrison 

Collier , Hagan, Ga. _ Morton 

Conablo Hanna . Mutter 

Corman Hansen. Idaho Nix 

Dawson. Harvey, Ind. Powell 

Diggs Holland Roberts 

Edwards, Calif. Irwin Roosevelt 


you want to join us in paying special 
recognition to our colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Thomas] . 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE DOC- 
UMENT NO. 103, 86TH CONGRESS 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 7 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows : 

H. Con. Res. 7 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring ) , That there shall be 
printed an additional thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty copies of House Document 
Numbered 103 of the Eighty-sixth Congress 
in the style and format directed by the Joint 


H. Con. Res. 83 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Sam Rayburn, pre- 
sented by the Texas State Society in the 
Rayburn Building, together with appropri- 
ate illustrations and other pertinent matter, 
shall be printed as a House document. The 
copy for such House document shall be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed five thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound In such style 
as the Joint Committee on Printing shall 
direct, and of which one hundred copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate and five hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and four thousand four 
hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Members of the Senate and the Members of 
the House of Representatives from the State 
of Texas. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, strike out lines 9 through 12. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 5, and 
add the following: 

"Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand. additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style as 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, 
of which one thousand copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and nine thousand 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, to be prorated for a period 
of sixty days, after which the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the respective Senate 
and House Document Rooms.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PRINTING AS 

A HOUSE DOCUMENT THE PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED “OUR AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT. WHAT IS IT? 

HOW DOES IT FUNCTION?” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by the di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 97 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 97 

Resolved by the House oj Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That (a) with the 
permission of the copyright owner of the 
book "Our American Government— 1001 
Questions on How It Works,’’ with answers 
by Wright Patman, published by Scholastic 
Magazines, Incorporated, there shall be 
printed as a House document the pamphlet 
entitled "Our American Government. What 
Is It? How Does It Function?”; and that 
there shall be printed one million eighty-four 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment, of which two hundred and six thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and eight hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 12, add the following: 

"Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESSES FROM PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 125, with a committee amendment, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follatvs: , 


H. Con. Res. 125 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring ) , That a collection of 
Inaugural addresses, from President George 
Washington to President Lyndon B. John- 
son, compiled from research volumes and 
State papers by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, be printed with 
illustrations as a House document; and that 
sixteen thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five additional copies be printed, of which 
ten thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 11, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Document 
Rooms”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 103, 88TH CONGRESS 

, Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165, with committee amendments, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows : 

H. Con. Res. 165 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That the brochure 
entitled "How Our Laws Are Made”, by Doctor 
Charles J. ,ZiWl» law revision counsel of the 
House of Representatives Committee on the 
Judiciary, as set out in House Document 


Numbered 103 of the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
be printed as a House document, with emen- 
dations by the author and with a foreword 
by Honorable Edwin E. Willis; and that there 
be printed one hundred thirty-two thousand 
additional copies to be prorated to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for a 
period of ninety days after which the unused 
balance shall revert to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 11, strike out "ninety" and In- 
sert “sixty” 

On line 12, strike out "Committee on the 
Judiciary” and insert "House Document 
Room”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF STUDY OF COMPENSA- 
TION AND ASSISTANCE FOR PER- 
SONS AFFECTED BY REAL PROP- 
ERTY ACQUISITION IN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring ), That (a) there be 
printed as a House document the Depart- 
ment of State white paper, issued February 
17, 1965, relating to North Vietnam’s cam- 
paign to conquer South Vietnam (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 7839). The copy 
for such House document shall be prepared 
under the supervision of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

(b) In addition to the usual number, there 
shall be printed sixty-three thousand six 
hundred additional copies of such House 
document of which twenty thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate, and forty- 
three thousand six hundred for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


PRINTING OF TRIBUTES BY MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS TO THE LATE 

SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 153 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows : 

H. Con. Res. 153 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed with Illustrations as a House docu- 
ment all remarks by Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives In the Halls of 
Congress which constitute tributes to the 
life, character, and public service of the late 
Sir Winston Churchill. The copy for such 
House document shall be prepared under 1 ; 
the supervision of the Joint Committee on' 
Printing. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty additional copies of such 
House document, of which one thousand and 
five hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate, and four thousand three hundred 
and sixty copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 167 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 167 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, one 
thousand additional copies of a study made 
by that committee of compensation and 
assistance for persons affected by real prop- 
erty acquisition in Federal and federally 
assisted programs. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
tie. 


'UBLICATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE WHITE PAPER RELATING 
TO NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 338, with a committee amend- 
ment, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 338 
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Following line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms”, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman If it is the common 
precept and tradition that we print these 
in the Congress rather than have the 
Department downtown print such a 
document and distribute it? I have no 
objection to this, but I am just seeking 
information. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that the Department printed a number 
of these and made them available to the 
Members of the House; but the demand 
has gone beyond that. This has been 
done in the past and I may point out that 
this does not necessarily represent the 
views of the House of Representatives, 
but is a Department of State compila- 
tion. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman and 
thank him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the fable. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the author of this resolution, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TenzekI, I ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend 
his remarks following the passage of the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
Is so ordered. 

There was no obj ection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Wayne L. Hays, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Print- 
ing of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, for fhe expeditious manner in 
which his committee dealt wifh House 
Concurrent Resolution 338. Chairman 
Hays and the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Omar Burleson, chair- 
man of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, together with the members of 
the full committee and the Subcommit- 
tee on Printing have shown not only a 
recognition of the bipartisan aspects of 
our Vietnam commitment, but also a de- 
sire to insure the continuation of such 
bipartisan support by making certain 
that the American people are kept aware 
of the underlying reasons and the facts 
which justify this country’s commitment. 

The white paper does not offer a solu- 
tion to the Vietnam conflict, but it does 
set forth in clear and concise form the 
case against Communist aggression in 
South yietnftjn.. This document provides 
the facts so that American citizens may 
judge the reasons for our role there and 
the future course of our defense of free- 
dom in that area of the globe. 

My colleagues in giving unanimous ap- 
proval of the resolution have likewise 
acted expeditiously in this matter of 
great importance to our democratic form 


of government and the American people 
will be fully apprised of all the facts. 


PRINTING THE PRAYERS OP THE 
HOUSE CHAPLAIN 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 230 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

H. Res. 230 

Resolved, That the prayers offered by the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
doctor of divinity, at the opening of the 
dally sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States during the Eighty- 
seventh and Eighty-eighth Congresses, be 
printed as a House document, and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to be distributed by the Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out "two" and In- 
sert “one” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRAYERS OFFERED BY CHAPLAIN 
OF U.S. SENATE 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

S, Con. Res. 9 

Resolved by the Senate ( the House of 
Representatives concurring) , That there be 
printed thirty-two thousand two hundred and 
fifty additional copies of Senate Document 
Numbered 86, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, being the prayers offered by the Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Peter Marshall, doctor of 
divinity, at the opening of the dally sessions 
of the Senate of the United States during the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses, 1947- 
1949; of which ten thousand three hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
twgnty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives . 

The resolution was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS BY 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 152, with 
committee amendments, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That, effective January 4, 1965, 
the expenses of the studies and Investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
151 by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $75,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of Investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
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engaged In the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, Is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, Informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, If not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$75,000” and In- 
sert “$50,000”. 

Page 2, following line 10, insert line 11, 
“Sec. 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration Information with re- 
spect to any study or Investigation Intended 
to be financed from such funds.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO EMPLOY 
THREE ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up. House Resolution 248 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective March 1, 1965, the 
Committee on Armed Services Is authorized, 
until otherwise provided by law, to employ 
three additional employees, one professional 
and two clerical, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman in accordance with 
section 202 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURE 
OF MONEYS TO COVER EXPENSES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY INCURRED PUR- 
SUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 133 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 247, with 
sundry committee amendments, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1965, the expenses of conducting the studies, 
investigations, and Inquiries authorized by 
H. Res. 133, Eighty-ninth Congress, incurred 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $200,000 $150,000, Including ex- 
penditures for employment, travel, and sub- 
sistence of attorneys, accountants, experts, 
investigators, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, with respect to any matter 
or matters in the field of housing coming 
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within the Jurisdiction of such committee 
or subcommittee. Including, but not limited 
to, (1) the status and adequacy of mortgage 
credit In the United States, (2) the terms 
and availability of conventional mortgage 
financing, (3) the flow of savings in rela- 
tion to home financing needs, (4) the opera- 
tion of the various Government-assisted 
housing programs, (5) the current rate of 
construction of residential dwelling units In 
relation to housing requirements and de- 
mands, (6) the role of housing construction 
in the national economy, (7) the require- 
ment of and demand for Federal assistance 
in the development of community facilities, 
Including mass transportation and other re- 
lated facilities, (8) urban and suburban 
problems, Including transportation facilities, 
as they affect the availability of adequate 
housing, (9) the operation of the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal programs, and (10) 
rural housing and the adequacy of rural 
housing credit, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee or subcommit- 
tee signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorize<^by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or Investi- 
gation of any subject which 1st being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or Investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “Currency" 
Insert “acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee,". 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$200,000" and 
Insert “$150,000”. 

Page 1, line 9, following the word “Com- 
mittee” Insert “or subcommittee,”. 

Page 2, line 14, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee,”. 

Page 2, line 15, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee”. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man from Ohio clarify for the Members 
of the House who under the amended 
language of this resolution is entitled 
or authorized to sign the necessary 
vouchers? 

Mr. HAYS. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that this is exactly 
the same resolution, insofar as the com- 
mittee or subcommittee language is con- 
cerned, that the House reported 2 years 
ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I believe it is fair to say, did not 
feel that We could arbitrate within the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
They worked this matter out themselves 
2 years ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion does feel that the Housing Subcom- 
mittee is a very important subcommittee 
and that it should be separately financed 
and that the money should be used for 
that purpose. 

.1 would interpret the language to read 
that if the work is done by the full com- 
mittee then, of course, the chairman of 
the full committee would have the re- 


sponsibility of signing the vouchers, and 
if it is done by the subcommittee, then 
according to the language as I see it, 
either the chairman or the subcommittee 
chairman could sign the vouchers, sub- 
ject to approval of the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I differ with the 
gentleman’s Interpretation on this reso- 
lution. I will admit that it is the same 
as 2 years ago. Two years ago the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the chairman of the sub- 
committee worked it out, and I feel sure 
It will be worked out this time. 

I think it should be left up to us to 
work it out rather than the interpreta- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, because the language itself 
is rather specific. I agree with his in- 
terpretation that this committee can 
do it, or the subcommittee can do it, but 
in reference to the vouchers, of course, 
that is the responsibility in this case of 
two, the whole committee and the sub- 
committee. X assume it will be satis- 
factory to the gentleman that whatever 
we do in working it out will be satisfac- 
tory to him. 

Mr. HAYS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that is exactly what I tried to say 
to the House. I said that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration felt that 
we could not arbitrate the differences or 
possible disagreements within your com- 
mittee, and we hoped your committee 
would work it out. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS. Just one word of admo- 
nition to the gentleman, however; that is, 
if you do not work it out you will have 
a rocky road to travel when you come 
back for more money. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, we should work it out, and we 
will work it out. I realize we would 
have a very difficult time if we failed to 
work It out when we came back and 
asked for more funds. This is the big- 
gest program of the present administra- 
tion. It involves more than $6 billion, 
and we will come back asking for more 
funds. 

Mr. HAYS. I am not asking the 
gentleman to come back for more funds 
until the next session of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the substan- 
tial amounts of money, not only in this 
bill but in other requests, and in view of 
the substantial amount of money that 
is going to be appropriated in this and 
other funds to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will expect some real 
development from this committee during 
the present year. I am going to be in- 
terested in the results of a very substan- 
tial amount of money being spent. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OP THE CONGRESS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Concurrent Resolution 4, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among Its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the commit- 
tee except upon a majority vote of the mem- 
bers representing each House, taken sepa- 
rately. v 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend . Improvements 
In such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, Improving Its re- 
lationship with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. This study shall Include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and op- 
eration of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing In this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the considera- 
tion of any matter on the floor of either 
House: Provided further. That the language 
employed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. 

(b) The committee Is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as It deems 
necessary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $150,000 through January 
31, 1966, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman. 
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Mr, SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had acquired $1,369 billion 
worth of farm commodities from July 1, 
1964, through January 1965. During this 
same 7 -month period, CCC disposed of 
inventories valued at $1,247 billion. 

This tremendous turnover of Govern- 
ment-owned farm surpluses is costly, 
wasteful, and destructive of free market 
prices received by farmers for the prod- 
ucts they sell in direct competition with 
CCC offerings. Currently we have sub- 
stantial surpluses of wheat, corn, and a 
variety of agricultural commodities. 
Whenever CCC sells a bushel of grain, it 
displaces a bushel which would other- 
wise be marketed by a producer. The re- 
sult is that for each of these bushels 
which CCC moves out of inventory 
through the front door, it acquires 
through the back door an equivalent 
amount under the loan storage program. 

The in and out charges, the acquisition 
costs, the transportation expenses in- 
volved here are enormous. Moreover, the 
dumping of CCC-owned commodities de- 
presses the free market prices upon 
which farmers depend for their principal 
source of income. The Government loses, 
the farmer loses. I have today intro- 
duced legislation which would prohibit 
CCC after July 1, 1965, from “making any 
sales— except sales offset by equivalent 
purchases — of wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghums, soybeans, or flax- 
seed at less than 125 percent of the cur- 
rent support price for any such com- 
modity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.” 

During 1965 at the peak of the wheat 
marketing season, CCC sold millions of 
bushels of w;he.at in direct competition 
with producer marketings, thus penal- 
izing the farmer who signed up for the' 
program as well as the ones who did not. 
Since October ,1, the beginning of the 
corn marketing year, CCC has sold about 
200 million bushels of corn in competi- 
tion with farmer marketings. 

The restrictions on CCC sales which I 
am proposing would not only result in 
substantial savings to the Government, 
but it would also increase the free mar- 
ket prices for corn, wheat, grain, sorg- 
hums and other commodities by at least 
10 to 20 cents per bushel. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

Ashbiook 

Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Collier 

Conable , 

Corman 

Dawson 

Diggs 

Edwards, Calif. 


[Roll No. 32] 
Farnum 
Frledel 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Hagan, Ga. 
fjanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey, Ind. 
Holland 
Irwin 


McEwen 

Martin, Mass. 

Martin, Nebr, 

Morrison 

Morton 

Multer 

Nix 

Powell 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 


Roybal Teague, Tex. Watkins 

Scott Thompson, La. Wldnall 

Seerest Toll Wright 

Sickles Utt Wydler 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NEW HOUSE GYMNASIUM 

(Mr. HARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to remind all Members of the 
House that this afternoon we will of- 
ficially open and have ready for use the 
new House gymnasium. You received a 
notice from the gentleman from Mich- 
igan LMr. CederbergI and me as mem- 
bers of the gym committee about 2 weeks 
ago. 

The gymnasium will be' opened at 4:30 
p.m. and at 5 o’clock sharp there will be 
a brief ceremony at which time we will 
give special recognition to our beloved 
and esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Albert Thomas, who has 
been chairman of the gym committee 
now for many years — almost 20 years 
I suppose. 

For those Members who perhaps do 
not know where the gymnasium is lo- 
cated, if you will go to the subbasement 
in the Rayburn Building and enter from 
the Independence Street side, where the 
four elevators are, it is on the east end 
of that corridor: or, if you wish to go 
from the Longworth Building, if you go 
down the escalator you will be on the 
subbasement floor and can go around the 
corridor to the south side of that first 
corridor, where you will find the entrance 
to the new gymnasium. 

The entire facilities of the old gymna- 
sium are being transferred to the new 
one. This is for all Members of the 
House. 

The program at 5 o’clock will be brief, 
and I know all Members will want to 
take a good look at this new facility 
for the health and welfare of the Mem- 
bers of the House. Everyone is urged 
to use these facilities. The use will be 
good for all of us. 

We invite you to come. We hope you 
will be there for this occasion. I know 
you want to join us in paying special 
recognition to our colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Thomas]. 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE DOC- 
UMENT NO. 103, 86TH CONGRESS 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 7 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows : 

H. Con. Res. 7 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That there shall be 
printed an additional thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty copies of House Document 
Numbered 103 of the Eighty-sixth Congress 
in the style and format directed by the Joint 


Committee on Printing: two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five of such copies 
shall be, for the use of the Senate and ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five of 
such copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 7, insert line 8: “Sec. 2. 
Copies of such document shall be prorated 
to Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.’’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in the 
concurrent resolution to indicate the 
nature of the document. Would the 
gentleman state the nature of the ma- 
terial to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS. It is a flat, semihard 
sheet of paper, about the size of the 
tablet I am holding, containing a code 
of ethics for Government employees, 
drawn up some years ago, which was 
printed once and for which there seems 
to be some demand for reprinting. It is 
used for hanging in Government build- 
ings where Government employees work. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF 
THE LATE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SAM RAYBURN OF TEXAS 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 83 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 83 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Sam Rayburn, pre- 
sented by the Texas State Society In the 
Rayburn Building, together with appropri- 
ate Illustrations and other pertinent matter, 
shall be printed as a House document. The 
copy for such House document shall be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee on Printin' 1 :. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed five thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style 
as the Joint Committee on Printing shall 
direct, and of which one hundred copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate and five hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and four thousand four 
hundred copies shall be for the .use of the 
Members of the Senate and the Members of 
the House of Representatives from the State 
of Texas. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment : 

On page 1, strike out lines 9 through 12. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 5, and 
add the following: 

“Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style as 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, 
of which one thousand copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and nine thousand 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, to be prorated for a period 
of sixty days, after which the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the respective Senate 
and House Document Rooms.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PRINTING AS 

A HOUSE DOCUMENT THE PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED “OUR AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT. WHAT IS IT? 

HOW DOES IT FUNCTION?” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by the di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 97 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. CON. Res. 97 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring ), That (a) with the 
permission of the copyright owner of the 
book "Our American Government — 1001 
Questions on How It Works," with answers 
by Wright Patman, published by- Scholastic 
Magazines, Incorporated, there shall be 
printed as a House document the pamphlet 
entitled “Our American Government. What 
Is It? How Does It Function?”; and that 
there shall be printed one million eighty-four 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment, of which two hundred and six thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and eight hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 12, add the following: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. , 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESSES FROM PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 125, with a- committee amendment, 
and ask for Its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: .. 


H. Con. Res. 125 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring) , That a collection of 
inaugural addresses, from President George 
Washington to President Lyndon B. John- 
son, compiled from research volumes and 
State papers by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, be printed with 
Illustrations as a House document: and that 
sixteen thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five additional copies be printed, of which 
ten thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

FoUowing line 11, Insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Document 
Rooms”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF TRIBUTES BY MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS TO THE LATE 

SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 153 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 153 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
< the Senate concurring). That there be 
printed with Illustrations as a House docu- 
ment all remarks by Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives In the Halls of 
Congress which constitute tributes to the 
life, character, and public service of the late 
Sir Winston Churchill. The copy for such 
House document shall be prepared under 
the supervision of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty additional copies of such 
House document, of which one thousand and 
five hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate, and four thousand three hundred 
and sixty copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 103, 88TH CONGRESS 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165, with committee amendments, 
and ask for its Immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 165 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”, by Doctor 
Charles J. Zlnn, law revision counsel of the 
House of Representatives Committee on the 
Judiciary, as set out In House Document 


Numbered 103 of the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
be printed as a House document, with emen- 
dations by the author and with a foreword 
by Honorable Edwin E. Willis; and that there 
be printed one hundred thirty-two thousand 
additional copies to be prorated to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for a 
period of ninety days after which the unused 
balance shall revert to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments : 

On line 11, strike out "ninety” and in- 
sert “sixty" 

On line 12, strike out “Committee on the 
Judiciary” and Insert “House Document 
Room”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF STUDY OF COMPENSA- 
TION AND ASSISTANCE FOR PER- 
SONS AFFECTED BY REAL PROP- 
ERTY ACQUISITION IN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 167 and ask for its immediate ton- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 167 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring). That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, one 
thousand additional copies of a study made 
by that committee of compensation and 
assistance for persons affected by real prop- 
erty acquisition In Federal and federally 
assisted programs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion fo reconsider was laid on the 
table. 



PUBlUtfATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE WHITE PAPER RELATING 
TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 338, with a committee amend- 
ment, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res, 338 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That (a) there be 
printed as a House document the Depart- 
ment of State white paper, issued February 
17, 1965, relating to North Vietnam’s cam- 
paign to conquer South Vietnam (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 7839) . The copy 
for such House document shall be prepared 
under the supervision of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

(b) In addition to the usual number, there 
shall be printed sixty-three thousand six 
hundred additional copies of such House 
document of which twenty thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate, and forty- 
three thousand six hundred for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
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Following line 12, insert: 

"Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the. respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms”. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman If it is the common 
precept and tradition that we print these 
in the Congress rather than have the 
Department downtown print such a 
document and distribute It? I have no 
objection to this, but I am just seeking 
Information. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that the Department printed a number 
of these and made them available to the 
Members of the House; but the demand 
has gone beyond that. This has been 
done in the past and I may point out that 
this does not necessarily represent the 
views of the House of Representatives, 
but is a Department of State compila- 
tion. , 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman and 
thank him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the author of this resolution, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer], I ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend 
his remarks following the passage of the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Wayne L. Hays, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Print- 
ing of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, for the expeditious manner in 
which his committee dealt with House 
Concurrent Resolution 338. Chairman 
Hays and the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Mr, Omar Burleson, chair- 
man of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, together with the members of 
the full committee and the Subcommit- 
tee on Printing have shown not only a 
recognition of the bipartisan aspects of 
our Vietnam commitment, but also a de- 
sire to insure the continuation of such 
bipartisan support by making certain 
that the American people are kept aware 
of the underlying reasons and the facts 
which justify this country’s commitment. 

The white paper does not offer a solu- 
tion to the Vietnam conflict, but it does 
set forth in clear and concise form the 
case against Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. This document provides 
the facts so that American citizens may 
judge the reasons for our role there and 
the future course of our defense of free- 
dom in that area of the globe. 

My colleagues in giving unanimous ap- 
proval of the resolution have likewise 
acted expeditiously in this matter of 
great importance to our democratic form 


of government and the American people 
will be fully apprised of all the facts. 


PRINTING THE PRAYERS OF THE 
HOUSE CHAPLAIN 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 230 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

H: Res. 230 

Resolved, That the prayers offered by the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
doctor of divinity, at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States during the Eighty- 
seventh and Eighty-eighth Congresses, be 
printed as a House document, and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to be distributed by the Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment : 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “two” and in- 
sert "one” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRAYERS OFFERED BY CHAPLAIN 
OF U.S. SENATE 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

S. Con. Res. 9 

Resolved by the Senate ( the House of 
Representatives concurring) , That there be 
printed thirty-two thousand two hundred and 
fifty additional copies of Senate Document 
Numbered 86, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, being the prayers offered by the Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Peter Marshall, doctor of 
divinity, at the opening of the daily sessions 
of the Senate of the United States during the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses, 1947- 
1949; of which ten thousand three hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives . 

The resolution was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS BY 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 152, with 
committee amendments, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

■ Resolved, That, effective January 4, 1965, 
the expenses of the studies and Investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
151 by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting, as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $75,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
Incurred by members and employees while 
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engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, Is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, Informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, If not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert "$60,000”. 

Page 2, following line 10, insert line 11, 
“Sec. 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being Investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO EMPLOY 
THREE ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 248 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective March 1, 1965, the 
Committee on Armed Services Is authorized, 
until otherwise provided by law, to employ 
three additional employees, one professional 
and two clerical, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman In accordance with 
section 202 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURE 
OF MONEYS TO COVER EXPENSES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY INCURRED PUR- 
SUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 133 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 247, with 
sundry committee amendments, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1965, the expenses of conducting the studies, 
Investigations, and inquiries authorized by 
H. Res. 133, Eighty-ninth Congress, Incurred 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $200,000 $150,000, including ex- 
penditures for employment, travel, and sub- 
sistence of attorneys, accountants, experts, 
investigators, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, with respect to any matter 
or matters lh the field of housing coming 
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within the Jurisdiction of such committee 
or subcommittee, including, but not limited 
to, (1) the Btatus and adequacy of mortgage 
credit in the United States, (2) the terms 
and availability of conventional mortgage 
financing, (3) the flow of savings in rela- 
tion to home financing needs, (4) the opera- 
tion of the various Government-assisted 
housing programs, (5) the current rate of 
construction of residential dwelling units in 
relation to housing requirements and de- 
mands, (6) the role of housing construction 
in the national economy, (7) the require- 
ment of and demand for Federal assistance 
in the development of community facilities, 
including mass transportation and other re- 
lated facilities, (8) urban and suburban 
problems, including transportation facilities, 
as they affect the availability of adequate 
housing, (9) the operation of the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal programs, and (10) 
rural housing and the adequacy of rural 
housing credit, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee or subcommit- 
tee signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which Is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall, furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word "Currency” 
insert “acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee,”. 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “*150,000". 

Page 1, line 9, following the word “Com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee,”. 

Page 2, line 14, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee,”. 

Page 2, line 15, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee”. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man from Ohio clarify for the Members 
of the House who under the amended 
language of this resolution is entitled 
or authorized to sign the necessary 
vouchers? 

Mr. HAYS. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that this is exactly 
the same resolution, insofar as the com- 
mittee or subcommittee language Is con- 
cerned, that the House reported 2 years 
ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I believe it is fail’ to say, did not 
feel that we could arbitrate within the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
They worked this matter out themselves 
2 years ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion does feel that the Housing Subcom- 
mittee is a very important subcommittee 
and that it should be separately financed 
and that the money should be used for 
that purpose. 

I would interpret the language to read 
that if the work is done by the full com- 
mittee then, of course, the chairman of 
the full committee would have the re- 


sponsibility of signing the vouchers, and 
if it is done by the subcommittee, then 
according to the language as I see it, 
either the chairman or the subcommittee 
chairman could sign the vouchers, sub- 
ject to approval of the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I differ with the 
gentleman’s interpretation on this reso- 
lution. I will admit that it is the same 
as 2 years ago. Two years ago the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the chairman of the sub- 
committee worked it out, and I feel sure 
it will be worked out this time. 

I think it should be left up to us to 
work it out rather than the interpreta- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, because the language itself 
is rather specific. I agree with his in- 
terpretation that this committee can 
do it, or the subcommittee can do it, but 
in reference to the vouchers, of course, 
that is the responsibility in this case of 
two, the whole committee and the sub- 
committee. X assume it will be satis- 
factory to the gentleman that whatever 
we do in working it out will be satisfac- 
tory to him. 

Mr. HAYS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that is exactly what I tried to say 
to the House. I said that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration felt that 
we could not arbitrate the differences or 
possible disagreements within your com- 
mittee, and we hoped your committee 
would work it out. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS. Just one word of admo- 
nition to the gentleman, however; that is, 
if you do not work it out you will have 
a rocky road to travel when you come 
back for more money. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, we should work it out, and we 
will work it out. I realize we would 
have a very difficult time if we failed to 
work it out when we came back and 
asked for more funds. This is the big- 
gest program of the present administra- 
tion. It involves more than $6 billion, 
and we will come back asking for more 
funds. 

Mr. HAYS. I am not asking the 
gentleman to come back for more funds 
until the next session of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. X yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the substan- 
tial amounts of money, not only in this 
bill but in other requests, and in view of 
the substantial amount of money that 
is going to be appropriated in this and 
other funds to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will expect some real 
development from this committee during 
the present year. I am going to be in- 
terested in the results of a very substan- 
tial amount of money being spent. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OP THE CONGRESS 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Concurrent Resolution 4, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution as follows : 

Resolved \>y the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there Is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee ) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the commit- 
tee except upon a majority vote of the mem- 
bers representing each House, taken sepa- 
rately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its re- 
lationship with other branches erf the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and op- 
eration of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed ta 
authorize the committee to make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the considera- 
tion of any matter on the floor of either 
House: Provided further, That the language 
employed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
suoh books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and 
to make - such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed *150,000 through January 
31, 1966, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman. 
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Record and to Include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, It is time 
to clip the wings of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation before It flies away 
with more of needed national farm in- 
come. That is why I am joining other of 
my colleagues in introducing a bill to 
strengthen the market price of wheat, 
com, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibiting 
the CCC from making domestic sales of 
such commodities at prices less than 125 
percent of current support prices plus 
reasonable, carrying charges. 

This action is desperately needed if 
we are to avoid a repetition of past un- 
wise manipulations by the CCC. All too 
often we have seen this Government 
agency throw its stocks on the market 
at uncalled-for low prices, sometimes 
fight in the middle of the harvest sea- 
son. The resulting sag in the market 
price to farmers has been catastrophic. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt considera- 
tion and passage of the bill. Prohibiting 
the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
selling its commodities at prices less than 
125 percent of current support prices will 
at least maintain some semblance of or- 
der and keep the market at a point that 
approaches a fair level. It is time that 
the CCC became an instrument of Gov- 
ernment that helps the farmer rather 
than hurts him. 


TO establish a joint committee 

ON THE ORGANIZATION OP THE 

CONGRESS 

(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend my colleague from Indiana 
[Mr. Madden] on his excellent presenta- 
tion today of the objectives and provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 4, 
to establish' a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

The need for a full and complete study 
of the organization and operation of the 
Congress is long overdue. 

In this age of instant communication, 
computer statistics, and the growing 
complexities stemming from . the eco- 
nomic mobility of our population. Fed- 
eral dominion over many aspects of the 
daily lives of our citizens is a clear and 
present reality. 

Whether the flow of authority to 
Washington results from an inexorable 
tendency on the part of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to expand itself in keeping 
with Parkinson’s laws, or rather results 
from a receding ability or willingness on 
the part of State and local governments 
to keep up with the needs of our citizens, 
it is not my purpose here to debate. 

I simply state as a fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is more and more in- 
volved with the affairs of every citizen, 
as evidenced by the growing army of 
Federal workers in the executive branch 
and in the st(eer amount of legislation 
we, the people’s representatives, are 
called upon to dispose of in this Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, we tolerate the inefficien- 
cies in our democratic system of Govern- 
ment as a very small price to pay for the 
blessings of liberty. Certainly, no one of 
us wants to trade what we have, for all 
its faults, for the odious imposition of a 
totalitarian dictatorship or for the chaos 
which is the companion of anarchy. 

Still, acceptance of the weaknesses in- 
herent in any democracy gives us no li- 
cense to divest ourselves of the respon- 
sibility to improve the mechanics of the 
system to keep pace with the ever-chang- 
ing times. 

In the last session of Congress, I in- 
troduced a measure designed to eliminate 
a part of the legislative procedure that 
has been obsolete for many years. I said 
at that time: 

The growth of Government has made it 
mandatory for the legislative branch to mod- 
ernize its procedures. If the Congress is to 
meet its responsibilities as regards efficiency 
and economy, a close relationship between 
the House and Senate tax raising and tax 
spending committees must be established. 

I repeat that statement today, as it is 
as valid now as it was then, and I have 
reintroduced my bill to create a Joint 
Committee on the Budget with the hope 
that it will be passed in this session of 
Congress. 

But there are additional operations of 
the Congress which deserve study with 
an eye toward modernization. It is my 
hope that a careful study by a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress would define and illuminate these 
additional operations, and with that goal 
in mind, I pledge to work for passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 4. 

Mr. Speaker, I urgently recommend 
passage of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4. 
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production credit associations to ex- 
. pedite return of Government capital and 
improve operations. 

H.R. 5075. Increase Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan fund limitation. 

H.R. 5874. School construction under 
Public Law 815 in Puerto Rico. 

H.R. 4714. To amend the Cultural 
Development Act. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

H.R. 5505. Federal standards for con- 
gressional redistricting, under a modified 
closed rule, with 3 hours of general 
debate. 

H.R. 4185. Patent Office fees, under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 5374. Relating to salaries of Su- 
preme Court Justices, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 4527. Authorization of funds for 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

This, of course, is made subject to the 
usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time and 
that any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 


(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr. SKUBITZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have requested this time to make 
inquiry of the distinguished majority 
leader of the program for the remainder 
of this week and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the minority leader, there is no 
further business for the remainder of 
this week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

There are four bills under suspen- 
sions, as follows: 

H.R. 4152. Amending laws relative to 
Federal intermediate credit banks and 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 
MARCH 15, 1965 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact we have completed the legis- 
lative program for this week, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
there will be no pro forma session to- 
morrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There will be no session at all if 
this permission is granted. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boggs) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next, March 17, 1965. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to correct the 
Congressional Record of March 9, 1965. 
On page 4341, column 1, lines 12 and 13 
of the fourth paragraph, please delete 
the words “of 1 percent.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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FORMULATION OF THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
The SPE AKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina IMr. Dorn! 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the subject of Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 

m Mt S DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to support the position of the President 
of the United States and the Department 
of State. I believe the vast majority of 
the Members of this House and the oth- 
er body, and the overwhelming majority 
of the American people are supporting 
the position of the President on Vietnam. 
The President’s decision to send addi- 
tional combat -units into South Vietnam, 
namely, additional Marines, is a wise de- 
cision. I feel that this is the greatest 
single issue before the American people 
and before the free world today. It is the 
question of whether or not we are going 
to back up before Communist aggression 
in this great key area of the world in 
southeast Asia which is confronting us 

tod.B»y« 

Mr. Speaker, the President tj 1 ® 
United States, our Commander in Chief 
today, is eminently qualified to make 
decisions concerning South Vietnam and 
concerning Berlin, the Congo and the 
other areas of the world where the Com- 
munists are exerting pressure. The 
President of the United States today has 
more experience in this field than any 
President ever to occupy the White House 
in the history of our country. For more 
than two decades the President has been 
sitting in on every major foreign policy 
decision and every military decision that 
tills country has made. As majority 
leader of the other body, as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and now as 
President and Commander in Chief. I 
want to repeat that he has been in on 
every major foreign policy decision made 
during the last 20 years. 

Our distinguished and able Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, knows Asia. He 
served as a lieutenant colonel in this 
very area of the world in which we are 
concerned today as an aide, as one of 
the top aides, to “Vinegar Joe” Stillwell 
in the China-Burma-India-Southeast 
Asia theater. He was assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
under President Harry Truman. 

The first team, Mr. Speaker, is in 
charge of the foreign policy of our coun- 
try today. They are specifically behind 
our refusal to withdraw from South Viet- 
nam and our refusal to negotiate when 
negotiations have already been held, 
agreements made and signed. 

Are we going to pull out of South Viet- 
nam? Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable to 
me, incredible and unbelievable, that any 
thinking American would demand that 
in the face of the enemy we turn tail 
and run. This is particularly so at this 
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time when Kosygin, who is Premier of 
Russia, is trying to feel out the world 
situation. 

We are going to give him any encour- 
agement to continue or to start new ag- 
gression in other areas of the world? 
What did he say in Hanoi recently? And 
I might say while some possibly well- 
meaning but certainly unthinking 
Americans were demanding that we with- 
draw from South Vietnam, demanding 
that we negotiate, Kosygin was saying 
the same thing; he was demanding that 
we withdraw not only from South Viet- 
nam but also from South Korea and all 
of Asia. And these screaming, howling 
voices in America, demanding that we 
withdraw, were only echoing the voices 
of Kosygin, Ho Chi Minh, Mao Tse-tung. 
and Communist leaders throughout the 
world. _ .J, . 

I believe, for one, that the President 
should be supported, not these interna- 
tional gangsters, these proponents and 
architects of infiltration, terrorism, and 
subversion who are exerting every effort 
to conquer the entire world. 

Right after the white paper which is 
a true documentation of facts as to ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, was issued by 
the State Department, what was the story 
heard over Moscow Radio, Peiping Radio, 
Hanoi Radio at that very moment or a 
few days after that white paper was 
issued? Of course, they have been de- 
manding that we withdraw. They have 
referred to the white paper as a pack of 
lies. They have attacked constantly the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State. 

Let us look at what Moscow Radio said 
about the President a few days ago. 
They said that he was the leader of a 
bandit gang of imperalists. What did 
Peiping Radio say about Adlai Steven- 
son, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions? They said that he was comparable 
to Dr. Goebbels, Adolph Hitler’s propa- 
ganda minister, and called him a Goeb- 
bels-type politician. They have attacked 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that It is 
shocking to see Americans echoing this 
same sentiment. Yes, it has come over 
the radio from Cuba. They have called 
Members of this Congress by name, since 
they rose on the floor- of this Congress; 
Tass, the other day, the mouthpiece for 
Moscow, ridiculed any number of Mem- 
bers of this House who rose in support 
of the President of the United States 
solely because they refused to back a pol- 
icy advocated by some to withdraw from 
South Vietnam, and to negotiate. Ne- 
gotiate under what conditions? Oh, my 
friends, these are serious times. This is 
a great crisis. But I want to say this, 
that both Houses of the Congress should 
have a say in foreign affairs and the 
White House today welcomes opinions 
expressed on the floor of this House. It 
is our problem and that of the American 
people, just as it is that of our Command- 
er in Chief. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the question in 
southeast Asia? Are we going to pull out 
of this key area of the world? There are 
those who say that this is a faraway 
place, that it is a dirty war, that there 
are swamps, and the communications are 


not good, and it is the wrong place to 
fight and therefore we ought to pull out. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I want to compli- 
ment him on the position he has taken in 
this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we Mem- 
bers here in the Congress have to stand 
firmly behind the decision which the 
President of the United States has made 
with respect to Vietnam. 

This is a situation which the Presi- 
dent has inherited and is one of long 
standing. It is one to which every 
thinking American realizes there Is no 
easy answer. 

The decisions which the President has 
made with respect to Vietnam must be 
supported by every loyal American and 
must be supported here in the Congress. 
We have drawn a line and if we yield 
here, where do we stand? We cannot 
stand in Berlin nor can we stand any- 
where else in the world, nor can we 
realistically draw another line against 
Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have said during these last few weeks 
that I support the President in this, and 
it is distressing to me to find Americans 
belittling the position which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has taken. 

Just today I heard over the radio that 
the World Council of Churches had con- 
demned the position of the United States 
in Vietnam. It is inconceivable to me 
that so-called men of God would side 
with godless communism and against the 
President in a grave matter such as this 
For years now, many Americans have 
complained about our failure to take a 
firm stand against Communist aggres- 
sion. ; 

We have now that exact opportunity. 
We have taken a stand. 

Our stand is just and right. 

We must not yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said it before and 
I say it again, I stand with the President 
of the United States. He has drawn a 
line and I stand on that line with him. 
No Member of this Congress can do less. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
statement he is making. I am sure his 
expression of strong support for the 
President of the United States in han- 
dling the South Vietnam difficulties has 
the overwhelming support of this House 
and of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
gentleman is making this statement to- 
day. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I too 
want to join with my colleagues in thank- 
ing the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. DornT for giving 
many of us here this afternoon the op- 
portunity of saying that like him we do 
support the policy of our great President 
in this troublesome situation that we are 
facing in South Vietnam. 

Mr, Speaker, I have talked with the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina many times about the Commu- 
nist menace. I know there is no one in 
this House who is a more dedicated 
American. There is no one who is more 
determined to back the President of the 
United States, when he tells the world 
that we ought not to negotiate from 
weakness, but that we are determined to 
negotiate from strength. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the gen- 
tleman could agree with me when I say 
that the President of the United States 
is the one leader that we have who knows 
all of the facts, who has the informa- 
tion that will enable him to make these 
critical day-by-day decisions. I am sure 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
would agree with me further when I say 
that I think we, as Members of Congress, 
owe the President our support. We owe 
him our loyalty, as exemplified now by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
this troublesome situation in Asia. He is 
letting the world know that we in Amer- 
ica believe in living up to our commit- 
ments and we do not intend to retreat in 
the face of communism anywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his contribution to this 
discussion. I am grateful for his kind 
remarks. There are those who are tell- 
ing us that this is a nasty war in South 
Vietnam, that the monsoons come, it is 
muddy, there are a lot of quagmires and 
jungles; therefore they want to pull out. 

I want to ask my colleagues; Where 
would they make a stand for freedom? 
Do they want to fall back to Hawaii. Is 
the territory or the terrain any better in 
Alaska? 

I might remind the House that the 
Communists in Russia still claim Alaska 
. as Russian territory. They do not rec- 
ognize the treaty of 1867, when we paid 
$7 y 2 million for Alaska. Is the terrain 
in the western part of the United States 
any better? Is it too cold in the Rockies? 
Are they going to fall back because the 
weather is bad? 

The Communists chose South Viet- 
nam precisely because it is an isolated 
area and a difficult place for us. For 
these reasons they are hoping we will 
give up; that we will abandon the 
struggle and withdraw. Or maybe we 
will start the slow surrender procedure 
by negotiation. 

I say that we have every right to be 
in southeast Asia. We spent billions of 
dollars in Korea, and in southeast Asia 
we spent billions of dollars during World 
War II, and hundreds of thousands of 
lives. We have every right to be there 
for the cause of freedom. Our President 


is only echoing a strong stand taken 
by three Presidents not to be shoved, not 
to be pushed, out of southeast Asia by 
these diabolical manipulators of world 
domination. 

Mr. Speaker, Commodore Perry in 
1856 — more than 100 years ago — speak- 
ing before the National Geographic So- 
ciety in New York, said that some day 
the autocracy and the totalitarianism of 
central Asia and freedom, as exemplified 
by the Western World, would meet in a 
death struggle in southeast Asia. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, that great President of 
the United States, warned this country 
about a combined united Eurasia with 
the goal of world domination. Genghis 
Khan in the 12th century consolidated 
Asia and then conquered all of eastern 
Europe including the Balkans. The only 
thing that saved western Europe and 
Western civilization was the fact that 
Genghis Khan died and his son pulled 
his forces back into eastern Europe. 

There are those who make light of the 
rising power of Red China. It is various- 
ly estimated today that Red China has a 
standing army of from 2.5 million to 10 
million professional soldiers. It is esti- 
mated they have a militia of 100 mil- 
lion. They have atomic bombs, and it 
is predicted that in the near future they 
will explode a hydrogen bomb. Around 
45 years ago Lenin said, “the road to 
Paris is the road through Peiping.” 
They already have Peiping. They have 
consolidated their position in Red 
China. They are ready to proceed on 
that road to Paris. The next stop en 
route is South Vietnam. 

I see my distinguished friend from 
Indiana. I want to say that the steer- 
ing committee of this House adopted 
unanimously a resolution supporting the 
President, and the men on that side of 
the aisle and in the other body represent- 
ing the great Republican Party have sup- 
ported the President in his Vietnam pol- 
icy. 

It was surprising to me, since the 
President ordered additional marines to 
South Vietnam, to note some rumbling 
of discontent in the capitals of Western 
Europe, particularly around Paris. This 
fight in southeast Asia today is for the 
independence of Western Europe, it is 
for the independence and freedom of our 
own country, and for freedom-loving 
peoples all over the world. 

Yes, they are on the road to Paris. 

The population of Red China today is 
estimated at 700 million.' They are mov- 
ing through North Vietnam toward the 
rubber, tin, and oil of the Near East. 

Not far from Singapore, the crossroads 
of the world, you will find Indonesia, 
with over 100 million people and vast re- 
sources. Then just to the west of Red 
China we find India, a nation of almost 
400 million people, already under attack 
2 years ago. With additional millions 
of Red troops, it is reliably reported that 
Red China is in a position to attack India 
again when the time is ripe. 

I might remind the House, Mr. Speak- 
er, that in the Near East you will find 67 
percent of the world’s untapped oil, and 
in the Himalayas a great percentage of 
the world’s uranium. This is a fight to- 
day to control the natural resources of 


the world, not only the sealanes in south 
China, the Bay of Bengal, the straits, and 
the Indian Ocean, but to unite the Asian 
landmass. Then where will Western 
Europe be? With 67 percent of the 
world’s oil and a great portion of the 
world’s uranium, north Africa would 
outflank Western Europe, and, as Lenin 
predicted. Western Europe would fall 
without the firing of a shot. It would 
fall like a ripe apple into the arms of the 
aggressor. 

With Eurasia and with Afro-Eurasia, 
with its contiguous landmass, where 
would America be situated? With Africa 
only 1,500 miles from Brazil, we would be 
in an impossible position economically 
and militarily. Again I want to ask, 
Where are these unthinking Americans 
willing to make their stand for freedom? 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleague, 
who is not only distinguished in his 
own right but bears a very distin- 
guished name, raises the point of any- 
one daring on the floor of this House 
to espouse the cause of communism. 
You will remember that a few days 
ago one of our esteemed colleagues 
in a very thoughtless moment suggested 
this question for debate on the floor of 
this House. A debate calls for two sides 
of a question or for a divergence of opin- 
ion. There can be no divergence of 
opinion on this matter, because we have 
only the American and the Communist 
side, and the Communist side is not de- 
batable on the floor of this House. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my friend from 
Texas. 

This is a time for unity. 

I want to repeat we are actually in a 
death struggle. We are in a war at this 
very moment in South Vietnam, in one 
of the most strategic and one of the most 
important areas of the whole world and 
our President and Commander in Chief 
needs the united backing of the Ameri- 
can people to win this war to preserve 
democracy and freedom. This is an ac- 
tion, I might say to my great majority 
leader and to our distinguished Speaker, 
for peace — to preserve peace. If we 
withdraw, then that is the road to war— 
that is the road to a possible nuclear 
holocaust. It is the road that will en- 
gulf the entire w-orld in war. This has 
been the history of modern civilization. 

But if we want peace and if we believe 
in the preservation of peace, we Will stand 
firm in South Vietnam. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina for the wonderful statement he 
is making in connection with the position 
that our President has taken in south- 
east Asia, and particularly with respect 
to the contest, the very deadly contest 
now taking place in Vietnam. 

I would like to ask the gentleman his 
opinion as to just what would happen 
in southeast Asia if we were to pull out 
of South Vietnam? 
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Mr. DORN. It would have a tremen- 
dously adverse psychological effect on 
the entire world. Half of the world’s 
population would say, “Well, the United 
States is no longer interested in sm all 
nations.” They would say that we are 
no longer interested in freedom. In my 
opinion, it would be the green light for 
the Communists to move into some other 
area and for a large portion of the world 
to become neutralists, if not actually 
running up the hammer and sickle. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. The door of op- 
portunity for the Communists would be 
opened to a number of countries in 
southeast Asia and in my opinion in a 
very short time the Communists would 
take many of them over. I think it is 
time for us to recognize more clearly 
the fact, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] has pointed out, 
that we are engaged in a deadly, devas- 
tating contest over the integrity of the 
iftdividual versus the integrity of the 
state, testing whether the philosophy of 
Jesus Christ and other similar greats or 
the philosophy of Karl Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Kosygin, and 
others like them shall prevail. That 
serious and dangerous contest is going on 
in many parts of the world, but in a most 
devastating manner. It is being waged 
in South Vietnam between the forces of 
freedom and the forces of slavery. 

I had the pleasure of listening to the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara 
this morning in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Of course, I cannot repeat 
what I heard there. But as one who has 
heard report after report last year and 
this year as to what is taking place, 
what the possibilities are, what we are 
doing and what we may have to do, and 
what we are determined to do I am sat- 
isfied that the President of the United 
States has taken the only course he could 
take. And as the gentleman from South 
Carolina has already pointed out, this 
House sometime back passed a resolution 
supporting the President and saying in 
effect to all the world, especially the 
Communist, that we would stand behind 
him and support him in whatever steps 
he found to be necessary in the defense of 
freedom in South Vietnam and south- 
east Asia and throughout the world. As 
for me and my household, as was the 
case with this great body we stand firmly 
in just that manner behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There is no 
other course at this time. 

There is nothing as yet to negotiate. 
Let me add here the only kind of nego- 
tiation that I would every agree, would 
be a negotiation resulting in the com- 
plete withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of the North Vietnamese and a stop to 
the war of aggression they are waging 
against the freedom loving people of 
South Vietnam. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his statement and thank him 
for giving me this opportunity to join 
him in supporting our President on this 
very important question. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina. We can have peace and 
we can have negotiation, as the gentle- 


man so ably states, if the North Viet- 
namese and the Red Chinese and the 
Russians would stay out of this area of 
the world and go back to their own coun- 
tries and let the people of South Viet- 
nam live in peace and develop economi- 
cally in peace as was intended by the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and in the 
agreement concerning Laos in 1962. We 
would go home. We would be delighted 
to go home. We would be more than 
glad to pull our troops out of South Viet- 
nam if these people — the aggressors — 
would return to their own homelands. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DO RN . I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join with my colleague, the 
most able and learned representative 
from the great State of South Carolina, 
in what he has had to say today not only 
about the Congress but the American 
people defending the position of the 
President of the United States in Viet- 
nam. My colleague is exactly right when 
he says that if we pull out of South Viet- 
nam now, we will live to regret the day. 
Once we begin to back away we literally 
fall into the trap of the Communists. 
That is exactly what they want us to 
do — to become discouraged, disgruntled, 
disgusted if you please — yes; tired of the 
whole thing. When this happens — just 
where do we draw the line' as you have 
so ably mentioned here today. 

I always carry with me, lest I forget, a 
statement made by Lenin many years 
ago. I carry it around with me con- 
stantly in my wallet. I look at it every 
now and then. I am going to read it 
now so that all of you who have read it 
before will be again reminded of its con- 
tents. For the purpose of the Record, I 
want you to hear it again, and again. 
Do not ever forget that this is a blueprint 
of the Whole Russian philosophy just as 
"Mein Kampf” was the map and the 
chart of Hitler. 

Here are Lenin’s own words: 

We are living not merely In a state, but In 
a system of states; and It is inconceivable 
that tbe Soviet republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with imperialist 
states. Ultimately, one or the other must 
conquer. 

He says: 

Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 

And here is the pitch : 

Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes 
between the Soviet republic and bourgeois 
states is inevitable. 

South Vietnam is no exception. This 
is the pattern. My friend from South 
Carolina is correct. I applaud him. I 
commend him and everybody on the Re- 
publican side both in the House and the 
Senate for their stand. Thank God for 
men like you, our Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership who are upholding our 
President’s hand in this time of peril. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my friend the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

It might be well for us to remind our- 
selves of this. I am glad the gentleman 
keeps that quotation with him. We all 
need to be reminded of the diabolical 
sinister design of the Communist con- 
spiracy upon the entire world. We need 
to bear that constantly in mind. 


It might be well for us to remember 
the Communist dogma. They say man 
is only as gravel or stone or wood or any 
other chemical substance, to be used for 
the conquest of the world and the infil- 
tration and domination of the world — 
that and nothing more. They do not 
recognize the dignity and worth of man, 
as is true in our democratic Christian 
concept. 

We might keep that in mind. They 
are bent upon and sworn to the conquest 
and domination of the entire world. 
When dealing with them, sitting down 
to negotiate with them, we ought to keep 
that constantly in mind. 

One of the distinguished Members of 
the other body— I believe it was the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia — said that the Communists will steal 
your cow and a calf, will keep the cow 
and negotiate about the calf. I know 
some Members came from the farm, as 
I did. Soon the Communists will get 
the whole herd that way. That is ex- 
actly the method they follow— two steps 
forward, one step back; steal your cows, 
keep part of them and negotiate about 
the others. 

We should keep that in mind. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Earlier in his. re- 
marks, the distinguished and able 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] commended those upon whom we 
must rely for the facts, for truth, and for 
decisions, secretary of State Rusk, Mr 
McNamara, and many others. I join the 
gentleman in the commendation he has 
paid them for their firmness in this hour. 

I should like to add, on the basis of 
the facts which have come to me as a 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, even if we should be re- 
quested to do what someone has sug- 
gested, may happen (something which I 
am sure will not happen), if we should 
be requested by the South Vietnamese 
Government, whichever one it might be 
at the time, to get out of Vietnam — on 
the basis of the facts as I know them, 
today, in my opinion (whether we got 
out or not), if the North Vietnamese 
should not withdraw their own long ago 
agreed upon line, we would have no al- 
ternative but to continue to resist their 
aggression. We would have to fight on. 
It is unthinkable that we would ever- 
negotiate any kind of truce or agreement 
except the kind that would bring the 
kind of peace and the kind of North 
Vietnam withdrawal about which the 
gentleman and others have spoken so 
clearly. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend the 
gentlema n fro m New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. I agree with the 
gentleman 100 percent. I always have. 
This goes back more than 40 years. I 
support my President and my Secretary 
of State. 

In this case it is really a pleasure, be- 
cause only last Thursday night we spent 
2 hours at the White House. It was 
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wonderful to be brought up to date and 
to get the briefing we received. 

I fear, in our little talk here, that some 
people on the outside may get the wrong 
impression. I wonder, considering the 
military and economic facts about South 
Vietnam, about the alternatives. I 
would like to know what the Council of 
Churches said, as was mentioned on the 

floor. , , ' 

I would like to know what the other 
members of the United Nations are say- 
ing about us and on what basis they say 
it. I want, to tell you I would like to 
know more about the opinion existing in 
southeast Asia. I have gotten a little 
shaken up by that recent Indian election. 

If anyone were to tell me that in the 
southern part of India 40 -some Peiping 
Communists could get elected when 29 of 
them are in jail, I would not believe it. 

It just makes you think a little bit. 

ISow, if I am going to fight a fellow, I 
like to fight him on my terms and not 
on his. If world communism is the threat 
today, then, maybe from a military point 
of view we should have a little revision 
in our policy and activity. Sometimes I 
think that in the position we are in today 
they could send down 100,000 men from 
China and not miss them and then send 
another million next week and next week 
send another million and still not miss 
them. So I say whether we are in the 
right place at the right time, taking 
into consideration all the economic fac- 
tors and the political factors and what 
the rest of the world is doing, is some- 
thing we should consider. I think we 
ought to tell people that our minds are 
open and this Congress wants to get all 
of the information it can get. However, 

I do not wish to detract one bit from 
the fine job you are doing on the floor 
here today and I want to associate my- 
self with your remarks. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
raising some very pertinent questions 
concerning this entire crisis and this 
controversy. 

In regard to negotiations, I would like 
to say to those who are advocating that 
we negotiate, that in South Korea, in 
Greece, in the Philippines, and in Malaya 
where we and where our allies came in 
contact with the Communists in open 
combat, we won. We have never won, to 
my knowledge, in negotiations. There- 
fore, these people who are proposing that 
we negotiate today, I think, are really 
proposing that we negotiate another sur- 
render, another withdrawal, another 
loss. I do know that wherever we have 
stood firm in the right, with principle on 
our side, that the Communists have 
backed down. When we stood for the 
right with sufficient military hardware 
behind us, we won. 

Let us look for just a moment at some 
of the negotiations which we have had in 
the repent past with the dictators. It 
has been mentioned here on the floor 
time and again, but I do not think we 
can mention it too often. I believe one 
of the saddest sights I have ever seen was 
that of Neville Chamberlain returning to 
London, England, in the rain with his 
high top hat and his umbrella, waving 
before the people of London and the good 
people of England a scrap of paper. 


What did this paper have on it? It had 
Hitler’s name signed to it. Then he 
smiled and said, “This means peace in 
our time.” This was after socializing 
with, breaking bread with, and negotiat- 
ing with some of the most infamous in- 
ternational gangsters of our time. I 
think Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, 
Daladier, and Bonnet, who went to that 
conference, are equally guilty today with 
Adolph Hitler for commencing World 
War II. They are virtually as guilty for 
causing the expenditure of billions of 
dollars, for the destruction of the many 
billions of dollars of property and for the 
more than 25 million lives lost during 
World War H. Why do I say that? 
Because they wanted to negotiate away 
the freedom of Czechoslovakia — the free- 
dom of a free people. That contributed 
not to “peace in our time,” but to war, 
chaos, and the very trouble we are hav- 
ing around the world today. 

I remember some other conferences, 
too, conferences which were entered into 
in good faith by the leaders of our coun- 
try. How can we forget Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, when we were led to believe 
that all of the countries of eastern 
Europe, including Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, would be given the right of 
self-determination by the people and the 
right to vote when the war was over. 
Russia never kept a single one of those 
agreements. We negotiated with them. 
We sat across the table from them. Yes, 
we did that at Potsdam. But we have 
lost, may I say again, every time we sat 
at a table with them. Every time we 
conducted negotiations with them we 
lost. 

What about Korea? I remember be- 
ing in Korea in 1951. The one great 
Chinese army had been committed in 
North Korea and had been destroyed 
largely by the armed forces of the 
United States. So the Communists 
sought a negotiation; they sought a 
truce, and through great pressure from 
some of our friends we sat down with 
these people, in Kaesong, I believe it was, 
and later at Panmunjom for 2 whole 
years. 

I could repeat it for you in private, but 
I could not on the floor of this House, 
what the Communist negotiators called 
the representatives of the United States, 
generals representing our armed forces, 
men in uniform — they called them un- 
printable names. They kept their hats 
on during the conferences and would 
then walk out and say, “We’ll see you 
next week,” or “next month." 

This went on for 2 years. Red China 
trained, I am reliably informed, five 
whole new armies. 

Yes, they will negotiate when they are 
out of ammunition. They will negoti- 
ate when they have to. They will nego- 
tiate when they are licked. I think that 
if we stand firm in South Vietnam we 
are sure to win, if we remain united. 

What about the agreements in Geneva 
which created a North Vietnam and a 
South Vietnam? This was through ne- 
gotiation. This was through agreement. 
We have not broken any agreement. We 
have not broken our unilateral commit- 
ment. But, Mr. Speaker, the solution to 
this problem is very easy if the Commu- 
nists will go beyond the 17th parallel, if 


they will go back to their own county 
and if Kosygin will quit demanding that 
we pull out of all of the free countries 
of Asia. That is the solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thing 
that I might remind my colleagues of 
and that is that this war in South Viet- 
nam today is aggression. It is war, but 
not in the formal sense as we have known 
it. We need to understand this. A lot 
of people will say, "Well, it is a civil war 
and we should not get mixed up in a civil 
war.” 

This is not a civil war at all. This is 
war; stark, open aggression in a different 
form — terrorism, subversion, trained in- 
filtrators, trained saboteurs sent in under 
the table, so to speak, in an effort to 
terrorize the population. 

The Communists have learned a les- 
son from open aggression. Their tactics 
now call for aggression through infiltra- 
tion, subversion, sabotage, and terrorism. 
They send “volunteers” and secret agents 
into a nation to be victimized. Riots, 
demonstrations, and the overthrow of 
the Government become the method of 
conquest. This new technique of ag- 
gression is more effective and dangerous 
than open aggression and promises more 
success. This new technique calls for 
negotiating whenever a respite is needed 
or when there is a need to strengthen 
the home base. In open conflict with 
the Communists, such as in Korea and 
Greece and even in Malaya and the 
Philippines, the forces of freedom were 
victorious. On the other hand, through 
negotiations the free world has not 
chalked up a single victory. 

The hospitals particularly have been 
attacked, and schoolteachers are their 
favorite targets. Civilians have been 
massacred and left on the highways, for 
an obvious reason, to stampede and ter- 
rorize the people of South Vietnam, and 
also some in the United States who will 
want to negotiate and pull out. 

Again I want to ask, Are our people 
willing to make a stand? Mr. Speaker, 
I honestly believe that destiny and his- 
tory are calling upon us today to stand 
firm. 

I do not know what the future holds. 
I think we should persevere, be patient. 
But I shudder to think what will happen 
if we do not persevere, if we withdraw, 
if we pull out and leave this road to 
Paris wide open, leave the road open to 
this uranium, tin and rubber as well as 
1500 million people. What will be the 
effect on the economy of the world? 
What will be the effect on military 

Mr. Speaker, this is an hour when the 
people of this Nation and all of the free 
world need to stand up and be counted 
against the ruthless, diabolical inter- 
national dictators who would conquer 
southeast Asia as a step toward the con- 
quest and enslavement of the entire 
world. 

The entire world is watching our 
action in South Vietnam. The freedom 
loving world is hoping and praying that 
the United States will not fail. They are 
hoping we will stand firm and resist 
once and for all Communist aggression 
in Vietnam, in Berlin, and wherever it 
rears its sinister head. This could well 
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be our greatest opportunity to win a 
major victory over the forces of com- 
munism in a strategic world area. 

The South Vietnamese have earned 
the admiration of the entire free world 
for waging a gallant struggle under 
adverse circumstances. In this valiant 
struggle they deserve the support of all 
of the free world. It is gratifying to 
note that South Korea and the Philip- 
pine Republic are coming to the aid of 
South Vietnam. The Communists can 
be defeated and driven forever out of 
southeast Asia with a united effort. We 
must encourage every member of SEATO 
and every nation whose freedom is 
threatened in southeast Asia to send aid 
to South Vietnam. 

I do not know — no one knows — what 
will happen if we persevere in our policy 
in South Vietnam. But I know what will 
happen if we do not persevere. I am 
unqualifiedly with the President. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly endorse and support the admin- 
istration’s policy of strength in Viet- 
nam — not because it is the best policy 
of my party but because it is so clearly 
in the best interests of my country. 

Let there be no misunderstanding or 
confusion as to why we are in Vietnam: 
We are there for the simple reason that 
the Communist strategy of conquest is 
“Vietnam today — tomorrow southeast 
Asia and the world.” 

History tells a grim story of the chaos 
that almost always follows when free- 
men become too timid and too apathetic 
to resist aggression. World War II, with 
its millions of dead, might well have 
been averted had the great powers faced 
up to Hitler in the late 1930’s instead 
of deluding themselves that the Nazi 
appetite for blood would be appeased by 
“just one more” victim. 

I say that we either continue to draw 
the line in Vietnam or we Invite world 
war m by encouraging the Communists 
to stake out a progression of “final” vic- 
tims until, finally, the United States it- 
self becomes the direct target. 

So the withdrawal of U.S. assistance 
to South Vietnam would not lessen the 
risk of a general nuclear war — it would 
serve instead to heighten that grave pos- 
sibility to the point of making it in- 
evitable. 

This is the message that we deliver 
today to those Americans who contend 
that we have no business in Vietnam, 
that we are fighting the wrong war in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. I 
would remind the advocates of a nego- 
tiated settlement that freedom is not a 
negotiable issue, that there is no “wrong” 
time to make a stand for freedom and 
there is no “wrong" place to resist raw 
and naked aggression. 

Surely, we have learned the bitter les- 
son by now that the Communists, lack- 
ing honor, will honor no treaty that can- 
not be twisted and corrupted to further 
their own evil designs. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
the general impression in the United 
States is that the Communist Vietcong 
is receiving practically no opposition from 
South Vietnamese troops, that they lack 
the will to fight. This is not true. 


If the war is going badly for the South 
Vietnamese, it is going far worse for the 
Communists. In the last 3 years, more 
than 60,000 Communist invaders have 
been killed in action compared to less 
than 18,000 loyalist troops. More than 
1 million natives of North Vietnam have 
fled from their homes — and commu- 
nism — for sanctuary in the South. 

This is hardly the record of a people 
who allegedly do not care whether their 
country is taken over by the forces of 
communism. 

There is no easy and painless solution 
to the war in Vietnam. But, then, the 
price of freedom is always high. It is a 
price that Americans have willingly paid 
since the founding days of this Republic. 
They will do no less today. 

Again, I support the administration's 
policy on Vietnam because it is right. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my great admiration for 
the excellent presentation of the agoniz- 
ing problem of Vietnam and I want to 
express my warm regards for the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. His presen- 
tation was an action that has seldom 
been equalled in this House. 

By expressing his knowledgeable sup- 
port of our President he has performed 
an outstanding patriotic service. 

I join with him in his expression of 
support and confidence in President 
Johnson. 

I recently visited Vietnam and I would 
like to state that we have our first team 
on the scene superbly led by Ambassa- 
dor Taylor, Ambassador Johnson, and 
General Westmoreland. 

Our military and civilian personnel are 
of the highest competence. They are do- 
ing an excellent job. Perhaps, too, this 
is a time to make an observation about 
the Vietnamese soldiers. ‘They are fight- 
ing and fighting well and they are being 
killed and wounded and they are doing 
this to repell the aggresssion taking place 
in their country. The fatality rate is a 
staggering one. So let no one cast doubts 
as to the willingness of the Vietnamese 
to fight. 

The coup-coup approach to govern- 
ment among the generals beclouds the 
true fighting qualities of the Vietnamese 
soldier. If a stable government can be 
established in Siagon I have no doubt 
that the war can be successfully con- 
cluded in South Vietnam. If the political 
officers and monks in Siagon would give 
patriotism the same priority that soldiers 
of Vietnam give then we would see the 
sun break through the dark clouds. 

I think too that we can take heart that 
our policy to make the war less appealing 
to the Communists by our air strikes is 
starting to show dividends as one reads 
the political omens emanating from the 
Communist capitals. I am sure that the 
Communists are pondering well whether 
the acceptance of damage in the north 
is worth satisfying their appetite for ag- 
gression in the south. I think too that 
President Johnson has made it clear that 
if they go back home their would be no 
need to negotiate for the war would be 
over. 

They have merely to live up to the 
agreements they signed in 1954 and 1962. 


Perhaps too it should be said that our 
President and our Nation is most fortu- 
nate in having as Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk. I am confident that history 
will record him as one of our country’s 
great Secretary’s of State at a time when 
our country could afford no less. 

And so I thank my colleague. Con- 
gressman Dorn, for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to speak. And I compliment him 
for the job he has done here today. It 
was a job well done. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
O’Hara of Michigan). Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MorseI is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 

(Mr. MORSE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
88th Congress, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Ellsworth!, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGregor], the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
thias i; the gentleman from Maine [Mr 
Topper], and myself introduced legisla- 
tion to create within the Executive Of- 
fice of the President an Office of Com- 
munity Development. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to take the 
floor this afternoon to inform the House 
that we have been joined by 18 other 
Members in filing similar legislation in 
this, the 89th Congress: the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Anderson], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bell], the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Burton], the - 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cleveland], the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Frelinghtxysen], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Goodexl], the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Griffin 1, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Mailliard], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Clory], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
Mosher] , the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quie], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Reinecke], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Rumsfeld], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Schwei- 
-xer], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Shriver], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Smith] have filed legislation 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, this, in my view, is a 
significant effort, because we believe that 
our Federal Establishment must give 
greater concern, greater attention to the 
problems of the metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. 

We believe that our approach is the 
right way to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, a principal element of the 
legislation filed by these 24 Republican 
Members, representing 13 of our States 
extending from Maine to California, 
would be the establishment of an Office 
of Community Development winch would 
coordinate the many programs which 
have a major impact upon the Nation’s 
metropolitan areas. 
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be more welcome. For 50 years we have 
been compelled to keep at least half an 
eye on the possibility of allout war. The 
exasperations incident to efforts to find 
solutions for ever increasing problems 
have diverted energy which might better 
have been expended in more constructive 
ways. In spite of our amazing progress 
in general, sore spots in our great 
society demand long-deferred medica- 
tion. There is too much crime and not 
enough education. Extremes of wealth 
and poverty produce complaisance on 
one side and resentment on the other. 
The reign of law and order has not been 
fully established in the land. All around 
the fringe of an industrious and capable 
and benevolent corporate entity exist 
small groups of extremists who preach 
violence and disorder. We need des- 
perately a clear and unharassed head to 
contemplate the means by which we may 
make ours a truly ideal society. 

In this year of 1965 the whole struc- 
ture of American Government has origi- 
nated a determined attack on our do- 
mestic problems. It may be that we can 
find strength to follow up that attack 
relentlessly and still keep our commit- 
ments to helpless people who are strug- 
gling to preserve their freedom in far 
corners of the earth. It may be that 
other stabilized nations will come to our 
aid and help make the whole task easier. 
Better still would it be if the only force 
that keeps the world in turmoil would 
cease and desist. So long as they con- 
tinue in their course, their own fate must 
be imperiled and our own progress must 
be impeded. But whatever happens, 
commurilsm must be opposed or ho good 
, thing can possibly result. 


A UNIFORM PERIOD FOR DAYLIGHT 
■ SAVING TIME 

(Mr. FRASER (at the request of Mr. 
Albert) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have again introduced a bill to stand- 
ardize daylight saving time. 

This legislation is designed to provide 
a uniform period of daylight saving time 
and eliminate some of the confusion 
which results from variations in daylight 
saving time. My bill would simply have 
all daylight saving time begin at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in April and continue 
until 2 am. on the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, of each year. 

The bill would not force any State or 
community to go on daylight saving 
time, but would simply require that the 
cities and States which have elected to 
utilize daylight saving time would all 
shift on and off daylight saving time on 
the same day. 

This bill is a straightforward measure 
designed to eliminate needless confusion 
and is identical to the one I introduced 
in the 88th Congress. 

The need for standardization has be- 
come more Important with each pass- 
ing year. Many local authorities have 
found themselves faced with a dilemma 
in, deciding on the effective dates for day- 
light saving time. 


In my own State of Minnesota last 
year, Duluth was tom between starting 
daylight saving with the other Minnesota 
cities at the end of May, or earlier, when 
its twin city of Superior, WIs., changed its 
clocks. Again this year the Minnesota 
Legislature was unable to reach an agree- 
ment on a measure to decide the effective 
dates for daylight saving time. 

According to a recent survey of the 
States observing daylight saving time on 
both a statewide and local option basis, 
all but five States switched to daylight 
saving time the last Sunday in April. For 
this reason, I have used this most com- 
mon starting date in my bill even though 
most of my own State of Minnesota cur- 
rently observes a later date. 

The most frequently used date to re- 
turn to standard time is also the date 
contained in this bill, the fourth Sunday 
in October — though a wide variety of 
dates exist. 

There seems to be no good reason for 
all this variance. I am certain many 
States and communities choose their 
changeover dates without any real 
awareness of the confusion they are 
causing' and the need for uniformity. We 
need to correct current practices and pre- 
vent further confusion in the future. 

My bill would provide for a standard 6 
months of daylight saving time for those 
States and communities which utilize 
daylight saving time. It would not im- 
pose any unwanted change to daylight 
saving time on those sections of our coun- 
try which prefer standard time. It 
would only amend the existing Standard 
Time Act, enacted in 1918, to provide for 
a uniform period of daylight saving time. 

Standardization of daylight saving 
time would result in cost savings to air- 
lines, buslines, and railroads, as the need 
to change schedules would become less 
frequent. It would eliminate some an- 
noying, time confusion for the traveler 
whether he is going by automobile or 
public transportation. Broadcasting and 
communications in general would also 
benefit. 

We cannot afford to waste the re- 
sources of our country, particularly when 
the cause of the waste can easily be cor- 
rected. For this reason, I have spon- 
sored this legislation and urge my col- 
leagues in the House to sponsor similar 
legislation to provide a uniform period 
for daylight saving time. 


ELDERHOAX, OR THE MASTERS OF 
DECEPTION 

(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Albert) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, for several weeks now the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
been considering a number of proposals 
designed to meet the mounting and 
pressing health care needs of our senior 
citizens. 

There are more than 100 such pro- 
posals now before the committee But 
the two that have drawn the most public 
attention are H.R. 1, which is the admin- 
istration’s bill to provide for hospital 
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and nursing home care through social 
security, and the eldercare plan to per- 
mit States to improve their Kerr-Mills 
medical assistance programs for the 
indigent. 

Both of these proposals have merit. In 
our consideration of them we are for- 
tunate that we will not be asked to de- 
cide which is good and which is bad, 
but which is best. 

There is, however, a campaign abroad 
today to totally discredit one of these 
programs while attempting to beguile the 
public, and especially our senior citizens, 
into believing the other is something that 
it is not. 

I refer, of course, to the current multi- 
million-dollar propaganda campaign be- 
ing conducted by the American Medical 
Association to hoodwink the American 
taxpayer into believing that eldercare is 
the product of divine revelation while 
the medical care program was devised 
by Satan himself. 

This campaign is utilizing the slickest 
gimmicks in the Madison Avenue bag of 
tricks. The techniques employed are 
half-truth, concealed truth, sly infer- 
ence, and outright deception. Put them 
all in a pot, stir them with mass exposure 
on radio, television, and paid printed ad- 
vertising, season it with $4 or $5 million 
collected from the Nation’s ill and infirm 
and you have a nice little entree to be 
served up to the American public as 
though it were the inspiration of a mas- 
ter chef. 

I suggest that if we permit the Ameri- 
can public to bite into this tasty looking 
tidbit, they will be left with a very bad 
taste in their mouths for a long time. It 
will not be the chef who is left with the 
blame, however, it will be the waiter who 
served it. In this case the waiter will be 
the Congress of the United States. 

Eldercare is a better program, so the 
argument goes, because it is sponsored 
and endorsed by the American Medical 
Association. Their argument is that if 
anyone knows the health needs of our 
senior citizens and how they should be 
met, certainly it must be the Nation’s 
doctors. 

I submit that if this were the case, the 
Forand bill would have passed the Con- 
gress back in 1957. As a matter of fact,, 
the American Medical Association has 
step-by-step used every method at its 
disposal to oppose any medical care pro- 
gram for the elderly. 

AMA opposed the Forand bill. AMA 
opposed the Kerr-Mills program. And 
now AMA opposes the administration’s 
program. 

I must give them credit, though, never 
before in the AMA’s histoiy has that 
body even admitted the Nation’s elderly 
have a health care problem. At least 
today it does recognize this fact as evi- 
denced by its support of Eldercare. I 
suggest this is a great step forward for 
this wise organization. Today it sees 
what millions of Americans have seen 
and recognized for years. 

Now it is said again by the AMA that 
medical care through social security is 
"socialism.” But it does not suggest 
that this is true of Eldercare. I submit 
that Eldercare is far more socialistic than 
any program we are considering today. 
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It is 90 percent welfare-statism. It is a 
program paid for by the taxpayers with 
money taken from general fluids and 
doled out entirely by Government agen- 
cies. It is welfare, pure and simple. 

What about benefits? The AMA al- 
leges that Eldercare would offer much 
more than medical care through social 
security. “Offer,” that is the key to 
this half-truth. As a matter of fact 
there is not a member of the American 
Medical Association who can tell you 
what Eldercare would provide. They do 
not know because it is up to the States 
to decide just what will be provided and 
just how much money they will put into 
the program which will determine just 
how broad coverage will be and just what 
benefits will be offered. 

What would the proposed medical care 
through social security guarantee? It 
guarantees to almost every living Ameri- 
can over 65, when the program be- 
comes operative, payment for up to 60 
days of Inpatient hospital service — in- 
cluding drugs — the first day to be paid 
by the recipient; 60 days in convalescent 
centers after discharge from hospital; 
240 home visits a year by visiting nurses 
or similar personnel; hospital outpatient 
diagnostic services, minus a small de- 
ductible. 

What does eldercare guarantee? It 
does not guarantee one single, solitary 
thing. Think about that for just a min- 
ute. Eldercare does not guarantee a 
thing. Nowhere in the eldercare pro- 
posal will you find a guarantee of hos- 
pital care, nursing home care, or the 
highly touted payment of physician and 
surgical fees as the American Medical 
Association would have the American 
public believe. 

The AMA is cautious to say that a 
wide range of services could be “offered.” 
But it is just as cautious to neglect to 
tell the American public that these bene- 
fits would be offered only at the pleasure 
of each participating State. Just what 
services would be offered and the extent 
of coverage would be determined by each 
State wishing to participate. There is 
not even a guarantee in the eldercare 
proposal that any State would estab- 
lish such a program. 

We have h,ad the Kerr-Mills program 
for almost 5‘ years. There are still 10 
States which have no Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. The fact is that the richest 
States get the lion’s share of the Federal 
funds available for Kerr-Mills. The 
fact is that the poorer States cannot 
afford to put up enough State funds to 
provide a meaningful program. The fact 
is there is no reason to believe that on a 
State-by-State basis, the medical care 
provided by eldercare would be signifi- 
cantly better than it is under the im- 
potent Kerr-Mills program. 

Now let us talk about cost. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association would have the 
American public believe that medical 
care through social security will destroy 
the social security system and cost the 
American taxpayers untold billions of 
dollars. How much would eldercare 
cost? Well, the AMA does not rightly 
know but you can be assured, its spokes- 
men say, the cost would be mighty small 
by comparison. Now, I submit this is 


just another half-truth out of that Madi- 
son Avenue bag of tricks. 

How can the eldercare program pro- 
vide all the benefits AMA wants the 
American public believe it will provide 
and yet cost so little? Just how much 
the AMA does not know. The answer is 
that it cannot. Every country boy knows 
that you just plain do not get something 
for nothing. Even an out and out welfare 
program has to be paid for by the tax- 
payers. It is obvious that if eldercare 
will do all the American Medical Asso- 
ciation wants the American public to be- 
lieve it will do, then it is going to cost 
the taxpayers more than a little cash. 
If it is not going to cost the taxpayers, 
then it is not going to provide the serv- 
ices the American Medical Association 
would lead us to believe. 

Ask any doctor, any member of the 
American Medical Association, or any 
person who has any knowledge of elder- 
care what it will cost? They will not be 
able to give you an honest estimated 
guess. They just do not know because 
the program offers everything but guar- 
antees nothing. The States will deter- 
mine, by the amount of their individual 
participation, how many State tax 
dollars will be put into the program and 
how many Federal tax dollars will be 
needed. Should the program be fully im- 
plemented, and there is no reason today 
to believe by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that it ever would be, it is estimated 
the program will cost the American tax- 
payer about $4 billion a year or twice 
the social security medical Clare program. 

Just how much would the social secu- 
rity medical care program cost the 
American public? The medical care pro- 
gram is to be financed through an in- 
crease in social security tax collections 
and tax base. The tax base will be raised 
from $4,800 to $5,600 a year. The added 
tax for health care will not exceed forty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of in- 
come at any time and it will not even 
reach that figure until 1969. 

If we break this down we can see that 
medical care through social security is 
going to cost those paying social secu- 
rity taxes the “outlandish and unbear- 
able” sum of 48 cents a week. Those 
who do not earn $5,600 a year will, of 
course, pay less. 

As for destroying the social security 
system, the American \fedical Associa- 
tion fails to divulge that the health care 
taxes will go into a separate trust funds 
and will have no effect on the social 
security retirement system or its ability 
to provide benefits. 

And another thing, the American 
Medical Association states that it just Is 
not fair for a man who is earning $50,000 
a year to receive the same benefits and 
pay no more than the man earning $5,600 
a year. 

This is illogical on two counts. The 
same people earning $50,000 a year can 
today earn maximum social security 
benefits without contributing a cent 
more than the man who earns $5,600. 

I have not heard the American Medical 
Association criticize this aspect of social 
security. As a matter of fact, there is 
legislation in the committee now which 


would make doctors eligible for coverage 
under social security. 

In addition, medical care through 
social security is not a welfare program 
which is doled out to the destitute. It 
is an insurance program. From salary 
$5,600 a year on up to $56 million you 
get benefits in return for your premium 
payment. This is how all insurance 
works. It does not matter how much a 
man earns. He gets x amount of bene- 
fits for x number of dollars. In other 
words, it costs the man making $5,600 
a year just as much for a $50,000 life 
insurance policy as it does the man who 
earns $100,000 a year. 

And then there is all this Government 
control of medicine that the American 
Medical Association warns of. Again, the 
AMA fails to point out two very signifi- 
cant facts. One is that the social se- 
curity medical care plan in no way deals 
with physician services, fees, or care. It 
has nothing to do with the actual prac- 
tice of medicine. The other is that the 
AMA has not read, or chooses to ignore, 
title XVHI, hospital insurance benefits 
for the aged of H.R. 1. For the AMA’s 
benefit and the benefit of the American 
public, I will quote that section as fol- 
lows: 

PROHIBITION against ant federal 
interference 

Sec. 1801. Nothing In this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
hospital, extended care facility, or home 
health agency; or to exercise any supervision 
or control over the administration of any 
such hospital, facility, or agency. 

If that does not spell it out in words 
the AMA can comprehend then it cannot 
be done. 

The eldercare bill is a worthy proposal. 
It contains some excellent features which 
I would like to see included in any health 
care program we pass this year. But 
the American Medical Association has 
done the eldercare proposal a great dis- 
service by trying to convince the Amer- 
ican public that it is something it is not. 

I am not willing to pay the price of 
the cruel hoax the American Medical As- 
sociation is trying to perpetuate on the 
American people. If the Congress should 
pass the eldercare program there will be 
a severe price to pay when this hoax is 
laid bare. And that price will not be 
paid by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It will be paid by the Members of 
Congress. 


(Mr. MOELLER (at the request of 
Mr. Albert) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

'{Mr. MOELLER’S remarks will ap- 
peak hereafter in the Appendix.] 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO BAN 
U.S. SHIPMENTS ABOARD ALLIED 
SHIPS GOING TO NORTH VIETNAM 

(Mr. ROGERS of Florida (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Albert) was granted per- 
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mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florid,a. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced legislation to ban 
U.S. shipments aboard allied ships go- 
ing to North Vietnam. The bill would 
prohibit cargoes to or from U.S. ports 
being transported aboard any vessel fly- 
ing any foreign flag used in sea trade 
with Communist North Vietnam. 

Right now one such ship is in New 
York Harbor at the Claremont Termi- 
nal. The vessel flies the Panamanian 
flag, and is called the Severn River, Last 
year the Severn River went to Communist 
North Vietnam, and visited the U.S. ports 
of Richmond and Norfolk afterward. 
The ship put into New York last Thurs- 
day, March 4, from Communist Poland, 
and is loading scrap metal to be hauled 
to Italy. 

My bill is not aimed primarily at the 
Severn River. It is aimed at the more 
than 200 allied-flag ships which have 
hauled Communist cargoes into North 
Vietnam since June of last year at a 
time when the United States is sending 
more and more military men and equip- 
ment to southeast Asia to combat Red 
aggression. 

It makes no sense to provide those al- 
lies hungry for “30 pieces of silver” with 
U.S. dollars gained from carrying Amer- 
ican cargoes if. they are going to supple- 
ment the Communist burden of keeping 
the Vietcong supplied. This situation is 
particularly offensive in view of the lat- 
est Maritime Administration figures 
showing that the American merchant 
marine is now carrying less than 10 per- 
cent of U.S. ocean trade. 

Congress should enact this bill as soon 
as possible. The Severn River and ships 
like her have no business in America’s 
ports. 

' EVENTS IN SELMA, ALA. 

(Mr. DULSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Albert) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. DULSKI, Mr, Speaker, all right- 
thing Americans are concerned by re- 
cent events in Selma, Ala. 

One of the basic principles on which 
our country was founded is the right of 
all of its citizens to vote and participate 
in their government. America itself 
stands for law and order. 

All of our expressions of sympathy and 
denunciation of the deplorable situation 
in Selma will not solve the problem. Ac- 
tion is needed, and needed now, to put 
legislation on the books which will grant 
every qualified American in every State 
the right to vote without threat of harm 
or intimidation./ 

What has happened in Selma, Ala., has 
no place in our American way of life, 
and it is certainly not the America we 
are proud of. 

We pour millions and millions of dol- 
lars into programs designed to create a 
favorable image of the United States 
among nations abroad,, and one incident 
such as this does irreparable damage to 
our prestige and to our democratic way 
of life. Recently, an article in a lead- 


ing Swiss newspaper came to my atten- 
tion and I wish to include a translation 
of it, which was written in French, at 
this point in the Record: 

Photo caption: “We have seen this else- 
where — during Hitler’s reign. To punish 
them under the threat of cluhs, the sheriff 
of Selma makes Negro children run for 
miles. If they fell from exhaustion, they 
would be given the electric cane treatment. 

Selma. — The sheriff of Selma, James Clark, 
and some policemen, armed with clubs and 
electric canes used for prodding cattle made 
170 Negros high school students run for sev- 
eral miles in the country to punish them for 
having organized a quiet march on the court- 
house. 

The children, exhausted after having run 
almost 4 miles (policemen folio we’d them in 
cars) finally succeeded in escaping in a 
garden by the side of the road. The police- 
men could not find them. 

RUN 

“You wanted to march, well go ahead, run 
now," the policemen yelled at them. The 
youngsters, aged 9 to 17, were terrorized. 
Several of them, quickly winded, collapsed 
on the road. A young girl, found alongside 
the road by some newsmen, was weeping. 
She held her hand to her head where she had 
a knot. She told newsmen that a policeman 
had hit her, with an electric cattle cane 
because she did not want to run. 


VOTING RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

(Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
Albert) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us, I am sure, have been shocked and 
shamed by the spectacle of the Governor 
of Alabama this last weekend ordering 
State troopers and others acting under 
the authority of the State to attack and 
brutally assault with clubs, trample upon 
with horses, and subject to tear gas, citi- 
zens of the State of Alabama and of the 
United States doing nothing more than 
making a brief appeal for their right to 
vote. He has now given grist to the 
propaganda mill of the Communists all 
over the world to assert that ctitizens of 
this country do not have the protection 
of our' Constitution and that freedom 
for all the people of this country is not 
a reality. 

We can at least let the world know 
that the Government of the United 
States denounces such tyrannical tactics 
and will take some steps, at least, toward 
the prevention of their repetition. 

The heart of America has been 
stirred by this tragic and horrible epi- 
sode. The conscience of America, as well 
as our Constitution, demands that the 
Federal Government take effective ac- 
tion to see to it that there is truth in 
that part of the Pledge of Allegiance 
to our flag when we say “One nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Let us speed the enactment of legis- 
lation which will assure equal voting 
rights for all of our population without 
discrimination on account of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, and without 
the disfranchised having to give or risk 
their lives to enjoy this precious heritage 
which should belong inviolate to every 
American. 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr. TENZER (at the request of Mr. 
Albert) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor and privilege to attend the convo- 
cation at which three honorary degrees 
were conferred by Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
president of Yeshiva University, on the 
occasion of the university’s 20th anni- 
versary. 

The honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters was conferred upon Dr. 
Donald Frederick Homig and upon Mr. 
Samuel Hyman Golding. 

The degree of doctor of flaws was con- 
ferred upon the Honorable Hubert Ho- 
ratio Humphrey, Jr., Vice President of 
the United States. 

Yeshiva founded 79 years ago in New 
York City as an advanced school for the 
training of rabbis, became a university 
in 1945. Its record of growth and 
achievement in 20 years is a tribute to 
its distinguished president, its officers, 
membei’s of the board of trustees and 
board of overseers. 

The outline of that period of gi-owth 
follows : 



1945 

1965 


850 . 
94 

6, 000 
1, 200 

Faculty 

Teaching centers, 

1 

4 

Undergraduate schools 

2 

4 

Graduate and professional 
schools 

2 

9 

Annual operating budget 

$440,000 

$29, 600, 000 


The chronological growth follows : 

In 1945, Yeshiva became the first uni- 
versity under Jewish auspices in the 
United States. 

In 1954, Stern College for Women was 
established. 

In 1955, Albeit Einstein College of 
Medicine was established. 

In 1957, graduate school of education 
was established, Wurzweiler School of 
Social Work was established, and Sue 
Golding Graduate Division of Medical 
Sciences was established. 

In 1958, Belfer Graduate School of 
Science was established. 

In 1961, 10-year $65 million blueprint 
for sixties development program an- 
nounced at a convocation at which U.S. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren received an 
honorary degree. 

In 1962, Sol and Hilda Furst Hall, main 
center was erected. 

In 1964, new residence hall, main cen- 
ter, was erected: Ullman Research Center 
for Health Sciences, Bronx Center was 
established. 

Outstanding amongst its schools is the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. The 
story of the medical school is one of 
vision, courage, and faith in our demo- 
ci'atic way of life. The college was built 
through the generosity of men and 
women of all faiths throughout the coun- 
try. It has advanced in a few years to 
the front ranks of American medical 
schools and is now embarked on a new 
program to meet the challenge of medical 
progi-ess. 
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The next 10 years will be a decade of 
unprecedented scientific opportunity— 
not only in terms of the exploration of 
outer space but also in teims of inner 
space— the invisible world of cells, vi- 
ruses, and genes which hold the key to 

life and health. , _ 

Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein, honorary 
trustee, when presenting Dr. Donald 
Frederick Hornig to the president of 
the university made the following state- 
ment: . , 

Mr President, the realm of the scientist 
has widened and his function greatly ex- 
panded. He has become the -'earless explor- 
er of “the heavens above, the earth below, 
and the waters beneath the earth.” Indeed, 
the universe is now his laboratory, man his 
primary concern and the Great Society is the 
goal ol his researches. 

In our midst is a scientist who conforms 
to that image. He is the distinguished 
physical chemist and chief adviser on science 
and technology to the President of the 
United States — Dr. Donald Frederick Hornig. 

His Illustrious career began early and aa- 
vanced rapidly. At 20 he received his de- 
gree in science from Harvard and 3 years 
later, his Ph.D. from the same university. At 
24 he was a group leader at Los Alamos, 
playing an important role in the develop- 
ment of the first atomic bomb. Presently 
he Joined the faculty of Brown University 
and soon became dean of its graduate school. 
Then he moved on to Princeton to serve as 
chairman of the department of physical 
chemistry there. _ 

Those were happy academic years of in 
spired teaching and creative research. He 
published some 70 scientific papers on a 
range of subjects that are an index of the 
versatility of his mind and the comprehen- 
siveness of his scholarship. 

Yet he could never be classified as a clois- 
tered scholar, preoccupied with mystic for- 
mulas and esoteric equations. It was natural 
for him to respond enthusiastically to the de- 
mands of national duty and to the call for 
public service. Three Presidents of our 
country in rapid succession availed them- 
selves of his profound knowledge and his con- 
summate skill as an administrator. 

He took leave of Princeton to direct the 
Office of Science and Technology. In that 
office he Is achieving distinction as a wise 
advisor to our President on scientific affairs. 
Simultaneously he has become a truBted 
counselor, helping to chart the course for the 
advancement and improvement of education 
in our land. 

At Bos Alamos amidst the blasts of nu- 
clear fission he heard the music of romance. 
It was there that he met a research asso- 
ciate who became a loving life's companion 
and an accomplished colleague in his scien- 
tific labors. Their four children understand 
well the Biblical passage concerning a "help- 
mate suited unto him.” 

I have the honor, sir to present Donald 
Frederick Hornig for the degree of doctor of 
humane letters, honoris causa. 


a privilege to confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of humane letters, honoris causa. 

In token thereof I cause to b« placed over 
your shoulders, the visible symbol of our high 
regard for you, and X hand you this diploma. 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, Yeshiva 
University, read the following citation 
in conferring the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters upon Dr. Don- 
ald Frederick Hornig: 

Your life has been rich in scientific 
achievement. You are internationally ac- 
claimed as one of the most skilled investi- 
gators in your chosen field of physical chem- 
istry. As the chairman of the President’s 
science advisory committee you exercise with 
dignity and humility one of the greatest 
responsibilities ever entrusted to an 
academician. 

In appreciation of your career which is 
rich in service to the scientific community 
and to the Nation in its totality, we deem it 


Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein, honorary 
trustee, when presenting Samuel H. 
Golding to the president of the univer- 
sity, made the following statement: 

Mr. President, when the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University 
was virtually in its infancy, a timely and 
dramatic act of generosity helped to launch 
it upon its course of rapid growth and ulti- 
mate eminence. 

The pioneering philanthropist who per- 
formed that act is the remarkable and ex- 
traordinary man of vision and of good- 
ness— Samuel H. Golding whom we honor 
this day. 

The life story of this man is one of the 
fascinating sagas of American opportunity. 
He came to these shores as a tender youth. 
Eager and dynamic, he proceeded at once 
to labor and to learn to study and to earn. 
To this day he delights to recall that his 
meager livelihood in those days was eked 
out by selling, of all things, fly paper, and 
shoe laces. 

Like many a Jewish boy he studied to be 
a doctor but soon realized that his interest 
lay elsewhere. He turned to law and re- 
ceived his degree and became a member of 
the bar of the State of New York. 

His active mind and infallible foresight 
soon veered him into new directions. He 
be«ime one of the foremost builders and 
realtors of our metropolis. 

He transformed swamplands in Long Island 
into gardens and residences and the barren- 
ness of the Concourse and Fordham into 
thriving communities. Much of the skyline 
of Manhattan bears testimony to his skill 
and Ingenuity. 

In 1928, 1 year before the stock market 
crash, he embarked upon a new career. He 
founded a bank and before long developed 
It into one of the foremost financial Institu- 
tions of its kind. The finest hour of this 
intrepid man came during the dark and trou- 
bled days of the great depression. The doors 
of his institution remained, open throughout 
that crisis. 

But character, and not substance, is the 
true measure of this man. His wealth is not 
In his vaults hut in his heart. His roster 
of benevolences Includes every great cause 
and every deserving institution of education 
and welfare. 

The Sue Golding Graduate School and the 
chair in microbiology, both at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, the Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel, Lebanon and Beth Israel 
Hospitals, Dartmouth College, the Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic and Hospital for Special Surgery 
are but a few of the institutions blessed by 
his kindness. Transcending even these are 
countless benefactions made to individuals 
and agencies without public knowledge and 
in the noblest tradition of charity under 
cover of anonymity. 

Mr. President, this superb man, exemplary 
husband, loving father, and proud grand- 
father is prevented by illness from witnessing 
our collective admiration and our sincere 
tribute. The honor is being conferred on 
him through his revering and adoring son. 

May I request you, sir, to confer upon 
Samuel H. Golding the degree of doctor of 
humane letters, honoris causa. May this 
honor serve as a token of our blessings to him 
for good health, long life, and continued 
service in the vineyard of society. 


You are a living example of what practical 
wisdom and moral Integrity can achieve in 
our beloved laud of opportunity; your career 
as one of the leading financiers of our city 
is a happy combination of useful living, 
caring for the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, and a deep dedication to the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

The Sue Golding Graduate Division of 
Medical Sciences of the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, of which you are the 
founder, stands as a great tribute to your 
vision and generosity. 

It is therefore a pleasure to confer upon 
you the degree of doctor of humane letters, 
honoris causa. 

In token thereof we transmit to your be- 
loved son the visible symbol of our high re- 
gard for you, and through him, I hand you 
this diploma. 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, Yeshiva 
University; read the following citation in 
conferring the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters upon Mr. Samuel Hy- 
man Golding: 


Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein then pre- 
sented the Honorable Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey to the president of the uni- 
versity, stating: 

Mr. President — 

“I received my ideas from my church, from 
my community experience, from my family 
experience, and from my mother and father.” 

Religion, community, family, and parents 
are the precious ingredients that fashioned 
the illustrious personality who spoke these 
words. They came from the lips of the bril- 
liant, buoyant and winsome Vice President 
of the United States, Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey. 

He first saw light In a humble dwelling 
above his father’s drugstore, in a small town 
in the dustbowl of South Dakota. Hardly 
an auspicious beginning. But then, the 
genesis of many of America’s immortals is 
more frequently associated with a log cabin 
than with a stately mansion. 

When the great depression came, he was 
only a sophomore at college. He returned 
home to help with the family budget. His 
academic education appeared ended. 

But fate decreed otherwise. He married 
his beloved Muriel, sweetheart of his child- 
hood. She urged him back to college. How 
did they manage? By serving as janitors, 
they got free rent in a house off the campus. 
These melancholy facts of life need re- 
calling. They enable us to understand the 
zeal of our Vice President in advocating a 
full education as the inalienable right of ev- 
ery American youth. They also demonstrate 
that neither hardship nor adversity can halt 
the advance of determined souls. 

He graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota magna cum laude, and 1 year later 
received his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. Presently he became a 
full professor of political science. But he 
was not to remain long at that calling. 

His manifold endowments began to be 
recognized and to win him acclaim. It be- 
came especially apparent that people loved 
him even as he loved people. Twice he was 
chosen as mayor of Minneapolis and then an 
admiring State elected him to the Senate of 
the United States. 

In that great forum his vibrant voice 
championed every righteous cause and as- 
sailed every foe of liberty and Justice. A 
matchless eloquence served as a vehicle for 
a prophetic passion. The International 
Health Act; the Peace Corps; the National 
Defense Education Act, are but a few of the 
sparkling stars in the firmament of his 
magnificent career as statesman and legis- 
lator. 

His choicest triumph was the enactment 
into law of the civil rights bill. His mas- 
terful generalship and superb strategy con- 
tributed to make that possible. To borrow 
his own metaphor, he helped to wash the 
face of America clean. 

And now, a valiant defender and guardian 
of democracy is the second in command of 
our Nation’s destiny. No President could 
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A substantial reduction In Imports Is 
needed to prevent Increasing and Unneces- 
sary dependency on foreign oil. In addition, 
tbe resulting increase in domestic produc- 
tion would provide additional incentive to 
explore for and develop needed reserves. 

I am particularly disturbed by the enor- 
mous growth in Imports into district V in 
relation to crude oil production. I would 
hope that the Department of the Interior can 
take effective action to encourage the use in 
district V of the vast oil capability existing 
in the Rocky Mountain area, particularly my 
State of Wyoming. I would hope that it, 
would be possible to reduce greatly district V 
imports which now are running at the rate 
of 58 percent of the crude oil production for 
that area. 

The mandatory oil import program which 
was designed to implement this policy has 
been helpful in stemming the tide of foreign 
oil. Without this program and the fine man- 
ner in which you have administered this pro- 
gram, Mr. Secretary, I am confident that the 
domestic petroleum producing industry — 
especially the independents — would be in 
shambles today. This mandatory oil import 
program has served its purpose well. But, it 
is a long way from its goal as laid down by 
ora President when it was established in 
1659, as follows : 

“The new program is designed to insure a 
stable, healthy industry in the United States, 
capable of exploring for and developing new 
hemispheric reserves to replace those now 
being depleted. The basis of the new pro- 
gram, like that of the voluntary program, 
is the certified requirements of our national- 
security which make it necessary that we 
preserve to the greatest extent possible a 
vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the 
United States of America.” 

In spite of the goal laid down in 1959, when 
the mandatory oil import program was es- 
tablished calling for reserves to replace those 
now being depleted, the domestic industry 
has suffered such a deterioration that, in 
4 of the past 7 years, this Nation has had 
a deficit in crude oil reserves. By that, I 
mean, we have found and developed less 
crude oil than we have produced in 4 of the 
past 7 years. This is a serious situation and 
must be corrected. One of the most impor- 
tant ways to restore the incentives needed 
to search for new oil reserves is to make 
meaningful adjustments in the mandatory 
oil import program. 

Mr. Secretary, we have a good broad based 
oil producing industry. It is worth preserv- 
ing. As I mentioned earlier, there has been 
a great sellout and merger trend over the past 
few years in this industry. I am told that 
several billion dollars worth of oil properties 
have been purchased from the smaller oil 
companies by the giant oil companies in the 
past half dozen years. This is not a healthy 
development. This country needs the thou- 
sand’s" of independent oilmen to scour this 
Nation in the search for oil. This Nation’s 
greatest oilfields, such as. East Texas, might 
still be unknown were it not for the inde- 
pendent oilmen. 

Mr. Secretary, your own report recently re- 
leased, states ana I quote: 

“The independent has traditionally been 
the front-runner for the industry’s explora- 
tion activities. He does most of the wildcat- 
ting and, according to industry estimates, 
finds most of the oil, perhaps 80 to 85 per- 
cent," 

This is good. Here is an 'industry that 
shows great competitive effort. An industry 
Where men still are willing to risk all of their 
economic wealth in the search of this vital 
commodity — petroleum. We must maintain 
the Independent if this industry is to meet 
the ..awesome future demands for crude oil 
and natural gas. 

How do wo do it? Simply by permitting 
the independent oil men to sell their prod- 
ucts at a fair price and in quantities suffi- 


cient to generate the funds needed to search 
for petroleum. Today he is not able to do 
that, principally because Of excessive im- 
ports of cheap foreign oil. 

Mr. Secretary, I have searched my mind 
on how best to restore some health to the 
independent. I am sure you have also been 
scratching your head on what to do. 

I have talked with oil men back in Wyo- 
ming. I have talked with my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress, and we all agree that a 
substantial reduction in oil Imports will 
go a long way toward reversing the adverse 
trends in the domestic petroleum produc- 
ing industry. I recognize that this-may not 
be a simple thing to do in view of our many 
international commitments, but it is a must 
if this vital national security industry is to 
survive and prosper. 

Finally, I wish to bring to your attention 
another situation which I consider uncalled 
for and one which needs to be rectified. To- 
day, our military establishment purchases 
from foreign sources over 200,000 barrels 
daily of Jet fuel and gasoline which is about 
35 percent of its requirements. Of this to- 
tal purchased abroad, 35,000 barrels daily are 
Imported into the United States where these 
products are readily available at reasonable 
prices. These excessive purchases not only 
are harmful to the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, but they also are aggravating ora 
very serious balance-of-payments deficit. 

I believe that the military should : 

1. Forego the importation of 35,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

2. Purchase no more than 15 percent of 
its requirements from foreign sources, there- 
by resulting in increased domestic produc- 
tion and Increased incentives to explore for 
and develop needed reserves. 

I have studied the 11-point program sub- 
mitted to you by the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America. To me it seems rea- 
sonable and valid. I recommend that you 
give it serious consideration in your efforts 
to meet this pressing oil Import problem. 

Statement of Clifford P. Hansen, Governor 

of Wyoming, Regarding the Mandatory 

Oil Import Control Program, March 10- 

11, 1965 

As Governor of the State of Wyoming, the 
fifth-largest oil-producing State In the 
United States, I should like to submit the 
following evidence to show that the manda- 
tory oil import control program as now en- 
forced has been detrimental to the Interests 
of my State in particular, and to this country 
in general. 

Wyoming, like many other States, is highly 
dependent economically upon the level of 
oil exploration and production. Table I, 
attached, show's the amount of money paid 
annually as property taxes on production 
within our State since 1959, and the percent- 
age of this figure to all the property taxes 
collected. This table illustrates the signifi- 
cance of oil production to our State and 
county governments. 

Table II shows that production within 
Wyoming has steadily declined since 1961. 
It is even more alarming that the proven 
reserves within our State (table III) have 
also declined during the same period. The 
reason for this decline in reserves is appar- 
ent from a study of table IV, which shows 
the number of exploratory wells drilled in 
Wyoming since 1959. Except for a very 
modest increase in 1964, this trend has been 
steadily downward for the past 5 years. 

' In the opinion of many experienced ob- 
servers of the oil economy, the reason for 
the decline ifi domestic drilling must be tied 
directly to the oil import program.' While 
allowable production from many domestic 
States is on the decline, the level of imports 
from . foreign countries is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The high level of cheap foreign imports 
has made a perpetual oversupply of crude oil 


available that has put constant downward 
pressure on the prloe structure of domestic 
crude oil. This has trapped the domestic 
operator between rising prices of materials 
and labor and the declining price for his 
product. The recently released report of the 
Department of the Interior on the oil in- 
dustry recognized that under these circum- 
stances the position of the domestic operator 
is untenable. 

I wish to make the following recommenda- 
tions to the Department: 

1. That the level of imports of crude oil 
and crude oil products (except residual oil) 
into this country be fixed at 10 percent of 
domestic production. 

2. That the 10-percent figure be based on 
actual production during the preceding 
period rather than upon an estimate of the 
succeeding period. 

3. That the military branch of the Federal 
Government be required to increase their 
purchases of domestic production, thus 
stimulating the domestic market and at the 
same time assisting President Johnson’s pro- 
gram to improve our overall balance of trade 
and arrest the drain on U.S. gold reserves. 

4. That no new foreign trade zone areas 
for petrochemical facilities be established, in 
order that the domestic industry might share 
in any Increase in demand by virtue of petro- 
chemical operations. 

5. That overland Importations be limited 
to actual certificated volumes rather than 
the nonrestrictive estimates currently in use. 

We believe that if these recommendations 
are followed, the domestic oil industry would 
experience a significant increase in activity 
which Would benefit a large section of the 
Nation's economy. Further, we believe that 
adherence to these proposed mandatory 
limitations would make a substantial contri- 
bution to improving our balance-of-trade 
deficits and dwindling gold reserves. 

Table I. — Wyoming property taxes on oil 
production 


Year 

Cost 

Percent of 
total property- 
tax 

1959. 

$10, 433, 626 

26.8 

I960 

11, 540, 355 

27.6 

1961. 

12, 484, 673 

28.0 

1962 

13, 266, 964 

27.9 

1903 

12, 873, 843 

25.6 

1964 - — 

13,567,337 

25.5 


Source: Wyoming State Board oi Equalization. 
Table II. — Wyoming crude oil production 


Tear: Barrels 

1969. — 124, 862, 652 

I960.. — . 130,972,284 

1961 — 141,107,000 

1962 134,400,000 

1963. 132, 000, 000 

1964 ..... 130,263,275 


Source: Petroleum Information, Denver, 
Colo. _ 

Table III. — Wyoming crude oil reserves 


Thousands 

Trar . of barrels 

1959 — 1,408,717 

1960 . - 1, 402, 938 

1961 1,427,375 

1962 1, 380, 498 

1963 1, 297, 023 

1964 ... . 1, 254, 306 

Source: IPAA. 

Table I V .—Exploratory wells drilled in 
Wyoming 

Year: ■ ' 

1959— .. ... 419 

1960 ..... * . .378 

1961 ... 388 

1962—, 366 

1963 ■ 352 

1964 360 


Source : Petroleum Information, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE March 11, 1965 


ONE YEAR LATER— “THE UNITED 

STATES SHOULD GET OUT OF 

VIETNAM" 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
is a speech which 1 year ago I had hoped 
I would never have to make. 

Exactly 1 year ago yesterday, I de- 
livered the first major speech in the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the tragic war in 
South Vietnam. That speech was en- 
titled “The United States Should Get 
Out of Vietnam." 

Events in wartom South Vietnam 
since I first spoke out on March 10 a year 
ago have served only to underscore the 
soundness of my original admonition. 
Twelve months later — after the expendi- 
ture of an additional $450 million, and 
after incurring at least 771 additional 
casualties in U.S. fighting men killed 
or injured — the United States is in an 
even worse position to take the war in 
Vietnam to the conference table than it 
was when I first urged that course of 
action on March 10 a year ago. 

In my speech at that time, I set forth 
a detailed analysis of how the United 
States had gotten itself mired in the 
steamy jungles of southeast Asia in a 
bloody foot war. 

I pointed out that up to 1954, during 
the time France had been fighting to re- 
conquer Vietnam after the war, we were 
helping France in that adventure with 
money. 

I pointed out then that Vietnam had 
been cruelly ruled and abused by China 
for a thousand years, and that those who 
predicted that, if the Vietnamese conflict 
were taken to the negotiating table, Ho 
'Chi Minh would immediately invite the 
Chinese Communists to refasten the yoke 
of subjugation around his neck, just were 
not taking into account the facts of his- 
tory. 

In my speech on March 10 a year ago, 
I pointed out that the war in South Viet- 
nam was a civil war, with South. Viet- 
namese relatives fighting South Viet- 
namese relatives. The majority of the 
Vietcong are South Vietnamese. That 
was true a year ago, and it is true today, 
even though in the interim the number 
of North Vietnamese infiltrators in South 
Vietnam may have increased even as has 
the number of so-called U.S. “advisers.” 

I said then, and I repeat: The war in 
South Vietnam is not, and never has 
been, a. United States war. It is, and 
must remain, a fight to be fought and 
won by the people of South Vietnam 
themselves. The will to fight and to win 
must come from the spirit of the South 
Vietnamese. The United States cannot 
instill that will in them. 

Since the fall of Diem on November 
1, 1963, there has been no stable govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. And the dic- 
tatorship of Diem itself, before his fall, 
had become increasingly cruel and op- 
pressive. No government anywhere can 
instill in its people a love of country and 
of government by wholesale deprivation 
of civil rights, through the harsh use of 
secret police or through the napalm 
bombing of women and children sus- 
pected of harboring the Vietcong, often- 
times their near relatives. 

What was happening in South Viet- 
nam on March 10 of last year, when I 


urged that the issues there be brought to 
the conference table? It was little over 
a month since General Khanh’s coup of 
January 30, 1964; and the New York 
Times was headlining the situation as 
"Vietnam Still Groping Month After 
Coup — Khanh Regime Fails To Justify 
Takeover by Military Gain.” In the year 
since then, the headlines indicated in big 
type, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the incompetence of 
the leaders of South Vietnam to form a 
government capable either of governing 
efficiently or of gaining the support of 
the people. The same black headlines 
alternately signaled the ups and downs 
of the Khanh regime, his bickering with 
U.S. officials, with protest riots permitted 
and suppressed, and so on and on, 
through 12 dreary months of erosion of 
our position in that country. 

During this year-, the facts fed to the 
American public were less than frank 
about the steadily deteriorating situation 
in South Vietnam. The fact that the 
number of South Vietnamese becoming 
sympathetic with the Vietcong cause was 
growing daily was shrouded in the head- 
lines that Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara was “optimistic over the outcome,” 
or “tells Johnson of gain in Vietnam." 

But both before the last year and dur- 
ing the last year, our own conduct — as 
well as that of the North Vietnamese — 
was not in accord with the provisions of 
the Geneva accord of 1954, which, among 
other things, limited the size of foreign 
military personnel in Vietnam, and 
promised elections to be held by July 20, 
1956. 

On the ground that the situation in 
North Vietnam would not permit the 
holding of free elections, the South Viet- 
namese Government has continued to op- 
pose the holding of the elections called 
for by the Geneva agreement. 

Our so-called military advisers in 
South Vietnam were steadily increasing, 
even before the current escalation. The 
pretense that our military men in South 
Vietnam were mere advisers was kept up 
before all the world, long after it became 
well known that they were in the front 
lines, fighting — and being killed and 
wounded — alongside South Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Our actions in South Vietnam have 
tarnished our image before the world as 
a law-abiding nation. 

U.S. adherence to the United Na- 
tions imposed upon it certain legal ob- 
ligations under the charter of that or- 
ganization. That document, the primary 
purpose of which was to prevent war, im- 
poses certain prerequisites upon the 
parties to any dispute “likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” There can be little doubt 
that the activities in South Vietnam con- 
stitute a dispute “likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

What are the duties imposed by the 
charter of the United Nations upon 
parties to such a dispute? 

First, they must seek a solution by in- 
quiry. This, the United States has not 
done. 

Second, they must seek a solution by 
mediation. This, the United States has 
not done. 


Third, they must seek a solution by 
conciliation. This, the United States 
has not done. 

Fourth, they must seek a solution by 
arbitration. This, the United States has 
not done. 

Fifth, they must seek a solution by 
judicial settlement. This, the United 
States has not done. 

Sixth, they must seek a solution by re- 
sorting “to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments.” This, the United States has not 
done. 

Seventh, they must seek a solution by 
resorting to “other peaceful means of 
their own choice.” This, the United 
States has not done. 

Instead, we have escalated the fighting 
by senseless bombings of installations in 
North Vietnam, which have succeeded 
only in frightening and alienating our 
friends and allies. If the presence of the 
7th Fleet off the coast of North Vietnam 
cannot serve as a deterrent, how can 
strikes against military staging areas — 
easily replaceable — accomplish that pur- 
pose? 

In South Vietnam we are going it 
alone. Only American fighting men are 
at the front, being wounded and getting 
killed, in addition to the South Viet- 
namese. Our allies of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization have not sent their 
troops to fight at the side of the U.S. 
troops. We do not see in the frontlines 
in South Vietnam the fighting men from 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, or the 
United Kingdom — the other signatories, 
along with the United States, of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Of these signatories, only the United 
States has its men fighting along with 
the South Vietnamese. 

The voices of the people for a negotia- 
tion of the war in Vietnam are growing 
ever greater. 

In an excellent article published in 
the Long Island Press for February 28, 
1965, the columnist and radio commenta- 
tor, Bob Considine, asked the question: 
“Why Not Negotiate in Vietnam?” He 
answered the question this way: 

It’s time to fish or cut bait, a time to halt 
not doing either, and to hell with face. 

There is also a remarkable parallel 
between our actions in Vietnam and 
those of the French up until the disaster 
at Dienbienphu. True, we are not, and 
never have been, trying to reimpose 
colonialism upon the Vietnamese people. 
But Diem was our man — we told the 
world so — and we were using AID money 
to propagandize the countryside, tfcius 
building up a false image for Diem, at 
the very time when his secret police were 
cruelly harassing the people, and the 
Vietnamese Air Force — in U.S. planes— 
was bombing women and children. 
Diem’s image became our image. 

Is there any wonder why so many of 
the South Vietnamese lack the desire to 
fight — why South Vietnamese soldiers 
cannot be trusted to protect sleeping 
U.S. troops? 

In an interesting introduction to a new 
book, entitled “The Battle of Dienbien- 
phu” by the French author Jules Roy, 
Mr. Neil Sheehan, of the New York 
Times, sets out admirably the parallel 
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between the French and the U.S. situa- 
tions. r „ .... 

In the Nation for March 1, 1965, Mr, 
Frederick Kuh analyzes the “Prospects 
in, Vietnam”, . In discussing possible 
Chinese intervention as a result of our 
continued air strike? into North Viet- 
nam, Mr. JCuh states; 

Chinese interventions could come in 
phases: First, air support in attacking u.S. 
aircraft and air strikes against South Viet- 
nam; then the assignment of. so-called vol- 
unteers to North Vietnam, freeing the North 
Vietamese army to move south; Anally, the 
Chinese themselves might move south with 
the North Vietnamese. 


The able and distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern!, 
has written for the Progressive of March 
1965, an excellent, thought-provoking 
article entitled “Affirmative Alternative 
in Vietnam,” I commend him highly 
for the astuteness shown in the article 
and for the stand he has taken. 

On March 7, 1965, there appeared in 
the New . York Times an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “The One-Way Street.” 
One of the major conclusions of this 
editorial is the statement : 

If the present American policy of widen- 
ing the war and refusing to consider nego- 
tiations at this time forces Moscow back to- 
Ward the East, Communist China will be the 
gainer. 

Yesterday morning’s New York Times 
contained a leading editorial entitled “A 
Negotiation is. a Negotiation.” The edi- 
torial pointed to the precipitate haste 
with which the Department of State had 
rejected out of hand the proposal by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
for a seven-nation parlay on Vietnam. 
The editorial points out that the United 
States will negotiate only if our terms 
are accepted before negotiations begin 
So why negotiate? 

, As has been pointed out, all wars ulti- 
mately end In negotiations. Why not 
negotiate the Vietnam crisis now? 

The New York Times editorial refers 
to President Kennedy’s remarks on Sep- 
tember 2, 1963, to the effect that the 
Vietnamese must win this war since it is 
their war. But the editorial then points 
out I . . . , 

President Johnson, on the contrary — 

Despite the statement that we want no 
wider wars— 

has now changed this policy and is trying to 
win the war with American arms and Amer- 
ican forces on behalf of the South Vietna- 
mese. This is impossible, because as Mr. 
Kennedy said, “It is their war” — although it is 
of course true that the North Vietnamese are 
■?rKFi?2F- increasing help to one side, as the 
United States is to the other. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle published in the Long Island Press for 
February 28, 1965; the introduction to 
the book, “The Battle of Dienbienphu,' , 
by Jules Roy; the March 1, 1965, article 
in the Nation, by Frederick Kuh ; Sena- 
tor McGovern’s article in the Progres- 
sive of March 1965 ; and editorials in the 
New. York Tinies of March 7, 1965, and 
March 10, 1965, be. printed in the Record 
at the conclusion of my remarks 
-Mr. President, 1 year ago today I 
called for an. end to the senseless killing 
in South Vietnam. From time to time 


during the year that has passed, I have 
renewed that call for an immediate cease- 
fire and the beginning of negotiations on 
Vietnam. I again renew that call, in the 
same words I used a year ago: The time 
has come to cease the useless and sense- 
less losses of American lives in an area 
not essential to the security of the United 
States, the whole of which is not worth 
the loss of a single American soldier. 

There being no objection, the matters 
submitted by Mr. Gruening were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows : 
[From the Long Island Press, Feb. 28, 1965] 
Why Nox. Negotiate in Vietnam? 

(By Bob Considine) 

So what’s wrong with negotiating over our 
predicament in Vietnam? 

Are we worried over loss of face? A nation 
which could turn the enemy world into cln- 
der if we ever went beserk instead of benign 
which has more money, goods, know-how, 
prestige, generosity and compassion than the 
rest of the powers put together, does not 
have to worry about loss of face. But if we 
continue to support the insupportable chaos 
of Vietnam, we will lower the high regard 
our allies hold for us as sensible, hard-nosed 
realists, 

The United Nations may need an oil change 
and a motto tuneup, but it is still enough 
or a vehicle to carry us out of the hapless 
bind we ve found ourselves in for a decade 
, f ,?^ ed „, 20 y ears ago to take care of 

all the little Vletnams that were to follow 
in mankind’s existence. 

Tliere is in its charter and varied commit- 
tees every bit of machinery needed to effect 
a settlement that will permit us to become 
one of many overseers of that troubled area 
of the earth, not the principal foreign par- 
ticipant and bankroll. ^ 

It would not be a settlement to end all 
doubts^ and troubles. They don’t build set- 
tlements like that any more. But it would 
be one which would permit us, with dignity 
to pull back to what might be a board of dl- 
rectors, instead of serving as president and 
chief executive officer. 

SEATO was put together in 1964 for this 
speciAc area cancer. We are no more nor less 
a. part of the pact than is Great Britain 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand. But alongside 
our contribution in blood and treasure the 
efforts of other free world countries in Viet- 
nam have been miniscule. 

If the U.N. took up the question of this 
war between the rival Viet mobs— the Reds 
in the north of the country against the musl- 
cal chairs generals and mandarins In Sai- 
gon— we would not have to sit at the same 
*aMe or break, bread with Red China. They 
don’t belong to the club. 

If A h - e - re came a da y when w e pulled out 
our 23,500 advisers," after some kind of ac- 
cord alor1 K the lines of the Korean armistice 
and the rickety but existing neutrality of 
the remainder of old Indochina, it would not 
automatically follow that the “Red Chinese 
would take over.” 

' £5? P^P 163 of southeast Asia have been 
Aghting Chinese of all ideological hues for 
several thousand years. They are not going 
to stop resisting them the day the ink dries 
on a negotiated peace. What the ordinary 
people of North and South Vietnam des- 
perately want is an end to a war that is of 
scant interest to them when compared to the 
overwhelming burdens of daily work, feeding 
themselves and their children, trying for a 
little better life, and avoiding as much as 
they can the taxation and tyranny imposed 
on them as much by their own troops as bv 
the enemy. J 

.. ' r j le ,^ e are many sincere people who believe 
that if we pull out” of Vietnam we’ll be 
jerking the rug from under Japan an<J TaJ- 
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wan and setting up a situation which may 
one day see us Aghting Communist hordes 
on Waikiki Beach. 

If anything remotely that awful loomed, 
it s a cinch we wouldn’t wait until they ad- 
vanced that far, nor would allies who would 
have equally as much or more to lose by not 
pitching in. Those allies,' I’m convinced 
would include the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians would have the most to lose In any 
huge eruption of the Aslan peoples and dis- 
location of present-day spheres of strength in 
Japan, Taiwan, Okinawa, Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and so forth. 

Secretary Rusk says “no negotiating until 
the North Vietnamese cease aggression ” 
Former Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
whose low estimate of President Diem proved 
depressingly wrong, says It would be as sense- 
less to negotiate with the North Vlets now 
as to try to cure smallpox with cold cream 

We have given up the pretense of not using 
American-manned Jets against Vletcong guer- 
rillas and are publicly blasting away. One 
proud announcement claimed we had mowed 
down 100 of the VC’s in a low-level raid made 
at close to the speed of sound, if not super- 
sonic. The communique did not list the 
number of friends we probably killed in' the 
process. 

You can’t bomb communism, any more 
than an enemy attack on this country would 
destroy democracy, or the Luftwaffe's blitz 
on London destroyed British pride. But 
communism can be contained. We proved 
that when we helped France, Italy, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and a host of other countries to 
surmount its challenge. 

We would bring a world of talent and per- 
suasion to the Vietnam peace table, domi- 
nate it if we chose — which is something we’re 
most reluctant to do in Vietnam. It’s time 
to Ash or cut bait, a time to halt not doing 
either; and to hell with face. 


The Battle of Dienbienphu 
(By Jules Roy) 

In July of 1963, 9 years after the debacle at 
Dienbienphu, Denis Warner, the Australian 
Journalist, told me how astounded he was to 
. And the American generals in South Vietnam 
deluding themselves with the same false 
optimism the French generals had professed 
during the Arst Indochina war. 

Warner, who has spent the last 15 years 
covering southeast Asia, had Just returned 
from a trip through the villages and rice pad- 
dies of the Mekong Delta south of the capi- 
tal. The delta was the most important area 
in the country. The majority of the popula- 
tion and the bulk of the economic resources 
were concentrated there and the outcome of 
the struggle in the delta would decide the 
war. Warner noted sadly that the Saigon 
government’s position was crumbling there 
Just as rapidly under the hammer blows of 
the Vieteong guerrillas as the French position 
in the Tonkin Delta in North Vietnam had 
eroded under pressure from the Vietminh In- 
surgents in 1952. 

On his return to Saigon, however, Warner 
had been shocked to hear the American gen- 
erals assure him with the same false conff- 
dence the Frence had shown, that they were 
winning the war in the delta. They had 
cited similarly meaningless statistics on the 
number of guerrillas supposedly killed and 
on the number of fortlAed hamlets that had 
been built. “I’ll bet I could dig out my old 
notebooks and And almost identical state- 
ments by the French," Warner said. 

Nine years after the disaster at Dienbien- 
phu had ended more than 80 years of French 
rule in Indochina, much remained un- 
changed. The French generals and diplomats 
had departed, leaving their reputations mold- 
ering in the rice paddies. But they had 
been followed by American generals and 
diplomats who suffered, or were about to 
Suffer, the same fate for similar reasons. . The 
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voung French officers and foreign legionnaires 
who had soothed their frayed nerves in the 
cabarets and bars on Catiaat Street were 
gone or resting forever beneath the Trtcdlor 
in the military cemetery near the airport. 

But the slim Vietnamese prostitutes, their 
long black hair gracing the shoulders of skin- 
tight tunics, were still swinging their legs 
from the bar stools and still warming their 

beds with foreign soldiers. 

The decadent emperor, Bao Dai. was living 
in exile on the Riviera, but he had been re- 
placed by the Ngo Dinhs, a stiff-necked and 
self-righteous family who ruled with the un- 
bending arrogance of the ancient mandarins. 

The head of the family. President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a plump little man who waddled like 
a duck when he walked, was sitting in his air- 
conditioned office in the presidential palace, 
Isolated from the people by his own choice, 
surrounded by sycophants and security po- 
licemen and convinced he ruled by divine 

right. , 

In a nearby office sat his younger brother, 

Ngo Dinh Nhu. Nhu was a French-educated 
intellectual. He was delicately built. His 
long and graceful fingers perpetually held a 
cigarette and he spoke in a low, rasping voice. 

He had become a victim of his own talent for 
Intrigue, however, and of his contempt for 
the rest of tp'e human race. Each day he was 
plunging the regime further into a suicidal 
struggle with the Buddhist clergy which 
would end in the overthrow of the family 
and the assassination of himself and his 
brother 4 months later. His beautiful, wife, 
Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu, who fancied herself 
the rightful empress of Vietnam, goaded Nhu 
and her brother-in-law deeper in their folly. 
She had poured all her woman’s passion into 
the pursuit of power and was consumed by 
rage at those who dared to challenge her. 
She taunted the priests and dared them to 
“barbecue” another of their number. 

Each time a Buddhist priest spilled gaso- 
line over his body and lit himself afire in 
protest against the family's arrogance, the 
restlessness and anger of the population 
grew until finally the generals moved their 
battalions into the city and the infantry 
stormed the presidential palace as the tank 
guns barked. 

The enemy were no longer called the Viet- 
mlnh. They were now known as the Vlet- 
cong (Vietnamese Communists), but they 
were the same black-clad little men, lean and 
hardened by years of warfare, determined to 
finish the revolution they had begun against 
the French in 1945 and to unite Vietnam 
under their rule. They were Just as cun- 
ning and resourceful and Just as intensely 
self-critical as they had been when they 
stood on the heights and looked down into 
the valley of Dienbienphu. They were still 
Just as willing as they had been then to pay 
the price to achieve their ends and, most 
important of all, they were again winning 
the war. 

At home in the United States, most Amer- 
icans, Just as the French before them, were 
too preoccupied with their own lives to be- 
come interested In a war in a small Asian 
country thousands of mihis away which they 
felt didn't concern them directly. Many 
probably didn't even know where Vietnam 
was. 

Malcolm Browne, of the Associated Press, 
had recently received a letter from an Amer- 
ican business firm addressed to him at "Sai- 
gon, French Indonesia." Malcolm imme- 
diately sat down and wrote a lengthy reply, 
patiently explaining that Saigon was In a 
country called Vietnam, in a region called 
Indochina, that there had beeh a long war 
in Indochina in which thousands of French- 
men and Vietnamese had died and that there 
was another long war raging there now in 
which Americans were dying. 

A helicopter pilot back from leave in the 
United States laughed and told how one of 


his civilian neighbors had asked him where 
he was stationed. When he said he was sta- 
tioned in Saigon, the neighbor had replied. 
“Well, it’s a good think you're not in that 
Vietnam. They’re shooting down a lot of 
helicopters over there.” 

The U.S. Information Service theater was 
showing a documentary film entitled, “The 
End of An Empire.” Much of the footage 
had been filmed by Russian cameramen who 
had accompanied the Vietminh battalions in 
the war against the French. There were 
scenes of the Vietminh, thousands of them, 
singing as they dragged their cannons across 
tli© mountains toward Dienbienplm, fading 
into the jungle when the French planes ap- 
peared and then rushing forward in scream- 
in"- waves to overwhelm the French garrison. 
Many of us who saw the film were frightened 
by it. It showed us how formidable was the 
enemy our country was now facing. 

Jules Roy’s account of the battle of Dien- 
blenphu is an Important book fOT 
lean reader, primarily because it will help 
him to understand his own country s often 
bewildering role in South Vietnam. 

The 9 years of war between the Frencn 
and the Vietminh, which climaxed at Dien- 
bienphu, brought 17 million people in 
North Vietnam under Communist rule 
and left the economy of Indochina in chaos. 
Most Important, the fact that the Com- 
munists had led the anticolonial struggle 
enabled them to claim It was they Who had 
driven the French from the nation s soil 
and that they thus constituted the true 
nationalist elite within the country This 
gave them enormous political credit with 
the Vietnamese peasantry, who have 'leep 
nationalist feelings. The President erf North 
Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh, is still the greatest 
nationalist leader in the country to much 
of the peasantry, and the Communists drew 
deeply and successfully on tills credit with 
the peasantry when, in 1957, they launched 
what might be called the Second Indochina 
War against the U.S.-backed government of 
the Ngo family. . 

Tens of thousands of Vietnamese men and 
women who might otherwise have shunned 
the Communists, had also joined the fight 
against the French because of an overwhelm- 
ing desire to achieve national Independence. 
Among them were many of the most talented 
and patriotic Individuals in the country. 
During the war they had either been ab- 
sorbed into the Communist ranks or cleverly 
and brutally silenced in the purges which 
followed the final victory. Other nationalist 
elements had either atrophied because they 
refused to take either side or had Joined 
the French in the fight against the Com- 
munists, hoping to achieve independence 
later by political means, but instead com- 
promising themselves in the eyes of the 
population because of their collaboration 
with the hated foreigner. 

Thus, when the United States assumed 
responsibility for South Vietnam in 1954, 
the human resources the Americans could 
work with to attempt to build a viable na- 
tion-state constituted a mere residue. It 
was a residue shrunken by years of hesita- 
tion, compromise, and collaboration, riven 
by factions and Intrigue, its moral fiber 
weakened by the corruption which had 
flourished under the French in the venal 
administration of Bao Dai. 

Unfortunately, the United States was to 
worsen an already perilous situation by com- 
mitting a series of blunders of its own. 
Under the pressure of a renewed Communist 
revolution, these blunders were to lead to- 
ward the Impending defeat which is now 
threatening us in South Vietnam. And 
this impending defeat, although it wUl in 
all likelihood lack the drama of Dienbien- 
phu, may be just as calamitous in its effects. 

I believe that historians who search in 
years to come for the causes underlying the 


American defeat in South Vietnam will find 
themselves discovering reasons somewhat 
similar to those which Roy believes brought 
the earlier French defeat at Dienbienphu. 

The debacle occurred, Roy explains, not 
because of a shortage of men, guns or bullets, 
but for other, more Important and intangible 
reasons. These were the arrogance and the 
vanity of the French military and political 
leaders, their self-delusion and moral weak- 
ness and their contempt for the Asian enemy. 

The most significant aspects of this book, 
therefore, are not the details of the battle 
itself, which unfolded with the grim fatalism 
of a Greek tragedy once the combatants met, 
but the motives and reasoning which led the 
French to deliberately risk battle with the 
Vietminh at Dienbienphu and to commit 
their best parachute and Foreign Legion bat- 
talions to that valley from which so many 
failed to return. 

General Henri Navarre, the French Com- 
mander In Chief in Indochina, decided to risk 
battle at Dienbienphu, Roy writes, because 
he believed, on the basis of classic Western 
military axioms, that he could inflict a stun- 
ning defeat on the Vietminh there. Accord- 
ing to General Navarre, the Vietminh com- 
mander, General Vo nguyen Giap, lacked the 
logistic capacity to concentrate enough 
troops to overwhelm the garrison. General 
Navarre believed the French artillery and 
airpower would pulverize any artillery the 
Vietminh attempted to emplace on the 
heights overlooking the valley. He was cer- 
tain that these weapons, in combination with 
his tanks and machlneguns, would decimate 
the Vietminh infantry battalions once they 
descended into the valley itself. He thought 
he would be able to keep the two airfields in 
the valley open during the battle to supply 
and reinforce the garrison. Dienbienphu 
ended the search for the classic, set-piece 
battle in which the French hoped to bring 
the destructive power of modern technology 
to bear on the elusive Communist enemy and 
smash him with an iron fist. 

General Navarre and his staff grossly 
underestimated the skill and the resources 
of their enemy. They did not realize that 
these Western military axioms would not 
only fall to succeed against the revolutionary, 
politico-military strategy of the enemy, but 
would actually lead to disaster. 

Ironically, as I recall from my 2 years 
In Vietnam as a reporter, the responsible 
American diplomatic and military officials 
there knew very little of the earlier French 
experience. If they had bothered to study it 
thev might have seen some of the fatal weak- 
nesLs of the French reflected In themselves 
and drawn back before It was too late. 

Listening to the Americans one got the 
impression that the French had fought badly 
and deserved to lose. In any base, they said, 
the French had been attempting to main- 
tain an outdated colonial system and thus 
were doomed to failure. They, the Ameri- 
cans, knew how to fight wars, since they had 
defeated the Nazis and the Japanese and had 
bludgeoned the Chinese Communists to a 
stalemate in Korea. They were also fight- 
ing for democratic ideals and deserved vic- 
tory since communism is bad and democracy 
is good. 

The Americans, however, did not know 
that the French Expeditionary Corps had 
usually fought with more bravery and deter- 
mination than 'the Vietnamese Government 
troops they were arming and advising. The 
Americans did not realize that courage alone 
was not enough to defeat an enemy with 
the cunning and resourcefulness of the Viet- 
minh, or the Vietcong as they were now 
called. The Americans also forgot that 
many Vietnamese peasants saw little differ- 
ence betwen the corrupt and brutal adfliin- 
istrators of the Ngo family regime the United 
States was trying to preserve and those who 
had plagued them during the earlier French 
days. 
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The basic reason for the steady growth of 
Communist control and Influence over the 
South Vietnamese peasantry from 1957 to 
1961 had been the corruption, the nepotism, 
and the maladministration of the Ngo fam- 
ily government. At the time the United 
States began Its massive commitment of 
men, money, and prestige to South Vietnam 
In the fall of 1961, however, Washington 
made only a halfhearted attempt to force the 
Ngo family to carry out critically needed po- 
litical and administrative reforms. The re- 
forms might have won the regime the sup- 
port among the peasantry It so desperately 
needed. 

When the attempt failed, Washington and 
Its generals and diplomats in South Vietnam 
somehow convinced themselves that the Ngo 
family has been popular anyway. President 
Ngo Dinh Diem was "widely respected In the 
countryside,” journalists were told and the 
regime was rallying its people around it In “a 
great national movement” to sweep the 
Vletcong from the country, to quote the for- 
mer American Ambassador in Saigon, Fred- 
erick Noltlng, Jr. 

Like the French before them, the Ameri- 
cans placed their faith In classic Western 
military axioms and In practice sought a con- 
ventional military solution. They paid lip- 
service to the political and psychological as- 
pects of the war, but In their hearts they 
believed they could safely ignore these and 
somehow overwhelm the Vletcong with their 
vast amounts of money and materiel, their 
thousands of advisers, and the helicopters, 
fighter-bombers, armored vehicles, and ar- 
tillery batteries they were pouring Into the 
country. 

I remember with what confidence Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara assured 
us, in a briefing at the end of his first visit 
to Vietnam in May of 1962, that the war was 
being won. Still dressed In the khaki shirt, 
trousers, and hiking shoes he had worn dur- 
ing a tour of the countryside, his notebooks 
filled with information gathered by hundreds 
'of questions, Mr. McNamara was certain that 
the massive American aid program, then 
barely 5 months old, was already having ef- 
fect and that the Vletcong would soon begin . 
weakening under the pressure. 

When a skeptical reporter said he could 
not believe Mr. McNamara was this optimis- 
tic the Secretary replied : “Every quantitative 
measurement we have shows we're winning 
tills war.” 

The American commander In South Viet- 
nam, Gen. Paul D. Harkins, and his staff sat 
In their air-conditioned offices In Saigon and 
waxed optimistic on the same kind of sup- 
posedly Impressive statistics the French had 
comforted themselves with during the first 
Indochina war. They pointed to the number 
of operations the Government commanders 
were launching, to the mobility the American 
helicopters and armored personnel carriers 
had given the Government Infantry, and to 
the thousands of .guerrillas they were sup- 
posedly killing with their fighter-bombers, 
artillery, and automatic weapons.- , Like his 
French predecessor, General Navarre, General 
Harkins was a polite and urbane m an who 
had built a reputation as a brilliant staff 
officer. Perhaps they also both shared the 
limitations of the Western-trained staff offi- 
cer confronted with the subtleties of an 
Aslan-style Communist revolution. 

Just as bad news was not tolerated In the 
tranquil rooms of General Navarre's head- 
quarters, so it wasalso not tolerated in Gen- 
eral Harkins’, headquarters or in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon. In this unreal 
atmosphere, where doctrine and theory were 
defended, as facts, anything which contra- 
dicted the official optimism was simply 
ignored or derided as false .or inconsequen- 
tial. 

Roy relates how General Navarre refused to 
believe intelligence reports from the staff of 
his subordinate in Hanoi, Maj. Gen, Ren6 


Cogny, that the Vletminh were concentrat- 
ing the bulk of four Infantry divisions on 
Dienbienphu — a formidable force which 
would Beriously threaten the garrison. 
"Cogny's team was accused of adopting a 
spurious pessimism In order to exaggerate the 
importance of Tonkin and to warn Navarre’s 
team not to infringe on its jurisdiction." 

The concentration of four Vletminh di- 
visions at Dienbienphu was regarded by the 
French as a “utopian project.” The French 
had calculated on the basis of Western mili- 
tary doctrine that the enemy simply did 
not have the logistic capabilities to supply 
and maintain such a force far from its bases. 
General Navarre, Roy writes, "believed that 
he would be faced with only one division, 
though considerably reinforced; in other 
words, about a dozen battalions with a few 
heavy guns. That was nothing to be 
alarmed about.” Unfortunately for General 
Navarre, the Vletminh did concentrate and 
maintain the bulk of four divisions at Dien- 
bienphu, by improvising unorthodox but 
effective means of moving supplies and over- 
whelmed his garrison. 

With similar dogmatism, General Harkins 
and his staff ignored or derided reports in 
the late summer of 1963 from junior officers 
in the field that the Vietnamese govern- 
ment’s position in the Mekong Delta was 
deteriorating seriously and that the vaunted 
strategic hamlet program which was to sep- 
arate the guerrillas from the peasantry was 
crumbling under Communist attacks. The 
reports also warned that the Vletcong were 
creating large but highly mobile infantry 
battalions armed with captured American- 
made weapons which would soon pose a 
grave challenge to the government forces. 

Miss Marguerite Higgins, then covering 
the war for the Herald Tribune, whose dis- 
patches from. South Vietnam faithfully re- 
flected the official point of view, wrote in 
August of that year : 

“But as of this moment. General Harkins 
and his staff flatly contradict published re- 
ports that South Vietnam's U.S.-backed fight 
against the Communists — particularly in the 
rice-rich delta — is ‘deteriorating’ and that 
a Vletcong buildup is taking place to the 
point where the Communists will be able to 
conduct mobile warfare with battalions as 
well equipped as the government’s.” 

As late as October General Harkins assured 
another Journalist: “I can tell you cate- 
gorically that we are winning in the Mekong 
Delta.” 

That November, taking advantage of the 
dislocation immediately following the fall of 
the Ngo family regime, the Vletcong un- 
leashed their battalions in a series of daz- 
zling attacks which inflicted irreparable 
damage on the government's already fragile 
position in the delta. 

The junior American officers who realized 
what was happening and attempted to bring 
their superiors in Saigon to their senses, just 
as some of the lower-ranking French officers 
had tried to warn General Navarre of the de- 
bacle he was creating, wasted their energy. 
Their reports aroused only irritation and 
Saigon focused its attention on silencing 
them instead of abandoning its own illusions. 

“Nobody believed in the strategic mobility 
and logistics of the Vletminh,” Roy writes. 
“Nobody, or scarcely anybody, in the French 
Army had enough imagination to guess at 
the enemy’s cunning and wisdom.” 

He notes that Lt. Gen. Raoul Salan, General 
Navarre’s predecessor as commander in chief 
in Indochina, regarded the Vletminh com- 
mander, General Giap, "as a noncommis- 
sioned officer learning to handle regiments” 
and that General Navarre himself made only 
a halfhearted attempt to understand Gen- 
eral Giap. 

■ “Navarre should have kept a photograph 
of Giap before him at all times in his study,” 
Roy comments, “as Montgomery kept a pho- 
tograph of Rommel before him during the 


Egyptian campaign. Perhaps he thought that 
this would have been paying too much honor 
to a man who had not attended courses in 
military strategy and to whom the title of 
general was given only in quotation marks.” 

Most of the American generals likewise de- 
spised the enemy. They were fond of assert- 
ing that the Vletcong commanders were un- 
sophisticated Asians who lacked knowledge 
of modern warfare. The Vletcong were fre- 
quently referred to as “those raggedly little 
bastards In black pajamas.” 

“The Vletcong aren’t -10 feet tall, they’re 
only 5 feet tall,” Journalists were told, “and 
we’re going to cut them down even further 
before we’re through.” I recall how one 
American general confidently assured me 
that “the Vletcong are Vietnamese too and 
they’ve got the same failings as these govern- 
ment guys we’re supporting. You’ve got to 
remember that these people are all pretty 
unsophisticated and they don’t have the 
military tradition we’ve got.” 

Many of the Americans also did not believe 
in the mobility the Vletcong had gained 
through their control and influence over the 
peasantry, their clever use of motorized sam- 
pans along the thousands of canals which 
crisscrossed the countryside, their ability to 
fight at night and the stamina they had 
drilled into their infantry. 

Miss Higgins quotes one of General Har- 
kins’ officers as saying: 

“What is mobility? Mobility means ve- 
hicles and aircraft. You have seen the way 
our Vietnamese units are armed — 50 radios, 
30 or 40 vehicles, rockets, mortars and air- 
planes. The Vletcong have no vehicles and 
no airplanes. How can they be mobile?” 

Finally, there were the governments back 
home in Washington and Paris. The succes- 
sive, weak French cabinets did not want to 
think very much about Indochina and care- 
fully avoided troublesome decisions on the 
conduct of the war. Nine years later, the 
administration in Washington similarly did 
not want to hear disturbing news about its 
war in South Vietnam and scrupulously 
dodged politically sensitive decisions. 

“Once in a while Washington remembers 
that there is a war in South Vietnam,” Max 
Frankel of the New York Times reported in 
July of 1983. “But for long stretches, the 
war against Communist-led guerrillas in 
Vietnam fades from memory here, not be- 
cause no one cares, but because the men 
who care most..decided long ago to discuss it 
as little as possible. 

"It [administration] concedes that Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem has often treated his 
own intellectuals and officers as more danger- 
ous than the guerrillas, that he resists the 
decentralization of authority and that he has 
not done nearly enough to win the loyalists 
of his largely rural population. 

“But every reluctant comment here ends 
on the same note: that there is no alterna- 
tive, no intention to seek one, no change of 
policy and no further comment. 

“All they want, officials indicate, is to get 
on quietly with the war." 

The Vletminh commander, General Giap, 
said to Roy in 1963 as he was leaving Hanoi 
for a visit to the old battleground at Dien- 
bienphu : 

“If you were defeated, you were defeated 
by yourselves.” Perhaps General Giap will 
make a similar remark to an American writer 
someday. 

Neil Sheehan. 

(Mr. Sheehan was the correspondent for 
United Press International in Vietnam from 
April 1962 until April 1964, and is currently 
with the New York Times.) 

[From the Nation, Mar. 1, 1965] 
Prospects in Vietnam 
(By Frederick Kuh) 

The United States is in a period of doubt, 
confusion and danger concerning Vietnam, 
What are the prospects? 
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1. The reaction to America’s present pro- 
gram of alrstrlkes may be so Intense In 
other countries — in the United Nations, 
Britain, the U.S.SJt. and France— that the 
United States will be forced by these third 
parties to come to a negotiating table either 
at the United Nations, at Geneva or else- 
where. There may be a strong call for a 
cease-fire and an attempt to get each side at 
least privately to indicate Its basic condi- 
tions for negotiations. Britain has sent one 
of Its responsible Foreign Office officials, 
George Thompson, to Moscow for talks with 
the Soviet Government. 

2. A massive Chinese intervention and a 
U.S. response could mean full-scale war in 
southeast Asia. It would be a ground war 
because Chinese Intervention would move 
rapidly from air to ground since its air power 
is not great. 

This, It is believed, would force the United 
States into a ground response like Korea 
and would present it with grim decisions as 
to what weapons to use. Here again, third 
powers would try to bring about a cease-fire 
and negotiations, but this would be far more 
difficult once Chinese and U.£3. ground forces 
were committed. 

Chinese interventions could come in 
phases: First, air support in attacking U.S. 
aircraft and air strikes against South Viet- 
nam; then the assignment of so-called vol- 
unteers to North Vietnam, freeing the North 
Vietnamese army to move south; finally, the 
Chinese themselves might move south with 
the North Vietnamese. 

3. South Vietnamese initiative could take 
the form either of a coup d’etat, replacing 
the present government with a neutralist 
regime that would invite the United States 
to leave; or South Vietnamese private con- 
versations with the Vietcong might arrange 
a settlement behind Uncle Sam's back and 
halt the war before it grows bigger. 

Informed authorities regard this alterna- 
tive as relative unlikely at the moment, since 
the country is enjoying a temporary unity 
and euphoria as a result of the American 
ah’ strikes against the north. However, it 
might come as a reaction to the second al- 
ternative — as the South Vietnamese became 
concerned about turning the whole country 
into a massive battlefield. 

4. This alternative — called “very unlikely” 
in Washington — would be for the United 
States to pull out under domestic, for in- 
stance, congressional pressure. 

Two lines of development are going on 
simultaneously. One is intensification of 
U.S. strikes against the North, leading at 
some point to Chinese Communist inter- 
vention and more general warfare. The sec- 
ond is domestic and international pressure 
toward a negotiated solution. The key ques- 
tion is whether the pressure will bring ne- 
gotiations before the Chinese intervene — 
that is, at what point will the United States 
be forced to stop its air strikes and sit down 
at the conference table? 

[From the Progressive, Mar. 1965] 
Affirmative Alternative in Vietnam 
(B y Senator George S. McGovern) 

To anyone taking a hard-headed, realistic 
look at the situation in South Vietnam it is 
somewhat puzzling that the terms “hard 
line” and "soft line” seem to be reversed when 
discussing that nation on the other side of 
the world. Where Vietnam is concerned, 
those who discount the present and offer only 
hopes for the future are considered "hard” 
whereas those who look at the actual situa- 
tion and point to the current map of Com- 
munist-controlled areas of Vietnam are ac- 
cused of following a "soft line.” 

It is both hard — in the sense of being diffi- 
cult — and hard-headed — in the sense of be- 
ing realistic — to admit honestly to ourselves 
what the facts are. 


We are not winning in South Vietnam. 
We are backing a government there that is 
Incapable either of winning a military 
stuggle or governing its people. We are fight- 
ing a determined army of guerrillas that 
seems to enjoy the cooperation of the people 
in the countryside and that grows stronger 
in the face of foreign intervention, be it 
Japanese, French, or American. In this cir- 
cumstance, the proposal to expand the Amer- 
ican military involvement would be an act of 
folly designed in the end to create a larger, 
more inglorious debacle. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, south- 
east Asia has been torn by military and po- 
litical conflict. First, there was the Japanese 
invasion of World War II. Then came nearly 
a decade of struggle with the French culmin- 
ating in the collapse of the French army at 
Dienbienphu in 1964. The French lost the 
cream of their army in an unsuccessful effort 
to reestablish French control over Indochina, 
U.S. aid totaling $2 billion financed eighty 
percent of the French war effort. 

Then came the gradually deepening Ameri- 
can involvement in Southeast Asia in the ten 
years after 1954. American expenditures In 
Vietnam, in addition to $2 billion in aid to 
the French, now approach $4 billion, and 
248 American have died trying to counsel and 
assist the Vietnamese forces. 

Yet we are further away from victory over 
the guerrilla forces in Vietnam today then 
we were a decade ago. The recent confronta- 
tion of the Vietcong Communist guerrillas 
and the South Vietnamese army at Bin Ghia 
was a painful, dramatic demonstration that 
the struggle is going badly for our side. Gov- 
ernment prestige was hurt seriously in that 
battle. Communist stock has gone up. 
Concerned Americans are asking, "What has 
gone wrong?” and it seems a fair question. 

In my judgment, the first answer is that 
South Vietnam is not basically a military 
problem but a political one. Neither the 
Diem regime nor its successors has won the 
political loyalty and active support of the 
people of South Vietnam, especially those 
who live outside town and city limits. 

There are rarely military answers to politi- 
cal. dilemma of this nature. Military pro- 
posals in South Vietnam, w hether for spe- 
cial forces, strategic hamlets, insurgency pro- 
grams, or more suitably-designed airplanes 
are not likely to overcome the political weak- 
nesses of the existing South Vietnamese 
Government. Even the sophisticated weap- 
ons of the nuclear age cannot overrule the 
basic precepts of successful government. 

This is a political problem, and it is a 
South Vietnamese problem. The United 
States can accomplish much through foreign 
aid and military support, but we cannot 
create strong, effective, and popular national 
leadership where that leadership either does 
not exist or does not exert itself. That is not 
only expensive and impractical, it Is Just plain 
impossible. 

For 9 years the U.S. helped the Diem gov- 
ernment at a cost of $8 billion. Diem’s rule 
was marked by the achievement of some 
measure of economic stability, but prin- 
cipally by an increasing political disaffection. 
That disaffection was encouraged by North 
Vietnam, but basically Diem’s own arbitrary 
rule made possible Vietcong gains. The very 
fact that Vietcong strength was and still is 
greatest in the Mekong Delta and around 
Saigon — more than a thousand miles away 
from North Vietnam — indicates that there is 
basic popular support for the guerrillas 
among the South Vietnamese peasants. 

It is not isolationism, either of the old 
variety or the new, to recognize that U.S. ad- 
visers, however able, are simply no substitute 
for a competent and popular indigenous gov- 
ernment. It is not idealism either; it is 
simply realism. Only the Vietnamese them- 
selves can provide the leaders and the sus- 
tained support to defeat the Vietcong. The 


United States can at most only hold a finger 
in the dike until the South Vietnamese find 
themselves. Therefore, even at this 11th 
hour, when there Is mounting pressure to 
send more U.S. troops to South Vietnam and 
enlarge the conflict, we must be hard-headed 
realists. 

Americans in Asia are basically aliens, of a 
different race, religion, and culture. More- 
over, the Vietnamese are nationalistic and 
race-conscious in their outlook. As an on- 
the-scene observer pointed out, "If you imag- 
ine a Chinese sheriff speaking Cantonese 
and trying to keep order in Tombstone, Ariz„ 
in its heyday, you will begin to understand 
the problem.” 

More American troops, in addition to the 
25,000 now in South Vietnam, would not 
necessarily mean more success, because vic- 
tory in the Vietnam countryside depends on 
accurate intelligence information, peasant 
support, and quick action by Vietnamese 
troops. These factors cannot be controlled 
by Americans. They must depend on the 
South Vietnamese, and we must recognize 
that fact. 

The more Americans are brought in to do 
what should be the responsibility of the Viet- 
namese Government, the greater will be the 
tendency of the Vietnamese Government to 
rely on United States advisers rather than on 
able Vietnamese; the greater will be the 
prestige of the Vietcong and North Vietna- 
mese for holding at bay not merely their 
own countrymen but also the gathered might 
of the United States; and, finally, the greater 
will be the grassroots reaction against Amer- 
icans. In theory, our Government has rec- 
ognized that the South Vietnamese bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the war and civilian 
policies. In practice, Americans have as- 
sumed roles of increasing influence and lead- 
ership with slight military gains but disturb- 
ing deterioration on the local political level. 

I for one am very much opposed to the pol- 
icy, now gaining support in Washington, of 
extending the war to the north. I am dis- 
turbed by the recent reports of American air 
strikes in Laos and North Vietnam. 

Attacks on North Vietnam will not seri- 
ously weaken guerrilla fighters a thousand 
miles aw’ay, fighters who depend for 80 per- 
cent of their weapons on captured United 
States equipment and for food on a sym- 
pathetic local peasantry. The principal foe 
is not the limited industrial capacity of North 
Vietnam, not the North Vietnamese who have 
remained at home, nor even their training 
camps and trails. It is the 30,000 individual 
guerrilla fighters from North and South who 
have no trouble finding sanctuary within 
South Vietnam or the neighboring states of 
Laos and Cambodia. Bombing North Viet- 
nam is not calculated to reduce their deter- 
mination, but undoubtedly it would antag- 
onize many other Asians and could easily 
lead to Increased Communist Chinese in- 
volvement in the whole Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula. 

The only viable policy for the United 
States in Vietnam is negotiation and a po- 
litical settlement. Until such time as ne- 
gotiation is possible and a settlement can 
be devised which does not surrender South 
Vietnam to communism, the United States 
would doubtless not find it feasible to with- 
draw. But the aim of our current policy 
must be seen as a prelude to diplomatic 
settlement and not an occasion for war 
against North Vietnam, or, even worse, Com- 
munist China. 

There are many different ways to approach 
such a diplomatic settlement. Last August, 
I suggested we might take up French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle's proposal for an 
international conference, including the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France, China, Malaya, Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Canada, Poland, India, and 
North and South Vietnam. More recently, 
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Walter Lippmann raised the possibility of 
a Congress of Asia. The groundwork for 
any such gathering would have to be care- 
fully laid and therefore, for the present, 
the . first step should probably be informal 
approaches to the Interested nations and 
preliminary private talks. 

What are the objectives or terms on which 
we might be willing to put an end to fight- 
ing in South Vietnam? If military victory 
is impossible — as I believe it is — we can 
settle only on the kind of terms that would 
be generally acceptable to North Vietnam. 
Yet, equally clearly, we cannot simply walk 
out and permit the Vletcong to march into 
Saigon. 

The minimum terms which might be ac- 
ceptable on both sides would probably in- 
clude: 

Closer association or confederation be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, not under 
a unitary Communist government from the 
North, but with local autonomy for the 
South as well as the North. 

Renewed trade and rail links between 
North and South Vietnam, which admittedly 
would be most useful to the North where 
there is a pressing need for the food grown 
in the South. 

' „ Cooperative planning to benefit North and 
South Vietnam from the Mekong River de- 
velopment. For the South, it would mean 
primarily flood control. For the North, now 
outside the Mekong watershed, it could 
mean hydroelectric power for Industry. 

Neutralization of North and South Viet- 
nam, including guarantees that foreign 
troops and military advisers would grad- 
ually be eliminated. Although this is a 
key point it would not by any means eliml- 

womrf l K ' S ' ^ lltary forces from Asia nor 
would it bar AID and other civilian advisers. 

1 ®. san } e tlme would represent some 
protection to North Vietnam from the North 
as well as the South. 

»^^ tabllsbl ? ent Qf a United Nations pres- 
®?S®. ° r Vhjt 111 southeast Asia with the 

nfttLr? S nt f every cou nt r y, to guarantee 
national borders, to offer protection against 
external aggression, and, insofar as possible, 
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Would such terms be acceptable to North 
Vietnam? Why should Ho Chi Minh settle 
a Ioaf u be sees the prospect 
te "Mm** victory or thinks the United 
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»^ C ^ UalIy :v. North Vletaam cannot benefit, 
any more than South Vietnam, from a pro- 

™, ge D d CC “ ; both haye much to fear from 
war ’ even subversion or 
infiltration. The North Vietnamese know 
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of North Korea during that war, 

Moreover, although Hi Chi Minh, of North 

rhin n » am tV 18 allled to Communist 

L/iUna, the Vietnamese have for centuries 
regarded the Chinese with suspicion. Ob- 

over^inri Dg ’ S deBlre t0 exert hegemony 
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ftW ambitions. Escalation of the 
th f Uhl ted States would make North 
increasingly dependent on China 
not Ho Chl Minh ’ s influence, 
rat her, Mao Tse-tung’s. In fact, apart 
f i ? lna ’5 10 natlon has anything to gain 

Oui? ri 1 I ii? g dt ,' aW1 J out stru ggle in Vietnam. 
Only China gains from continuing confusion 
and weakness in Vietnam. Only China 

SrtSt+h “S'® and resources so that it will 
be better able at some future time to exert 
its influence in southeast Asia, 

France, with considerable property in 
North and South Vietnam, is eager for 
peace, putting economic stability ahead of 

Britain whLvfn iWOal denouement. Great 
T ^ l h b8s a conflict between Malay- 

tt s ??i^ nd ? ne o la ' f? 8 ® never really endorsed 
u.S. policy in. South Vietnam, 


Even the Soviet Union can be expected to 
give quiet support to policies designed to pre- 
vent expansion of the fighting and to reduce 
Peiping s influence in southeast Asia. In fact 
new links between Moscow and Hanoi are 
being forget right now, both economic and 
diplomatic. Moscow's influence could well be 
thrown, as it was in 1954, toward a negotiated 
settlement In southeast Asia. 

The United States certainly Is not anxious 
for broader commitments on the Asian main- 
land but the key element in U.S. thinking is 
whether a negotiated settlement would 
merely pave the way for a Communist take- 
over in South Vietnam or elsewhere. To that 
question there can be no simple answer for 
it would depend on the abilities of the South 
Vietnamese to form a government with popu- 
lar support and with the ability to cooperate 
in some fields with the North without losing 
Its own independence. To be realistic any 
settlement In the foreseeable future will have 
to replace the present hostility between 
North and South with greater economic co- 
operation and more political acceptance. 
The policies and directions that Vietnam 
takes will depend on the character of the 
leadership from Saigon as well as Hanoi. 
The United States can help that leadership 
in a number of ways, but in this nationalistic 
era, the United States cannot offer American 
leadership or American soldiers as a substi- 
tute for popular and effective government 
from Saigon. 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1965] 
The One-Way Street 

The wider war which the United States is 
now fighting in Vietnam is, in present cir- 
cumstances, a one-way street. 

If the present American strategy of car- 
rying the war to North Vietnam works, Hanoi 
will cease training and supplying the Viet- 
cong and will do what it can — which may 
not be nearly so much as the United States 
?£ P ! S ^ t °J !a11 off the guerrillas. Despite 
what Washington keeps saying, there really 
is a species of civil war in South Vietnam 
It takes the now common form of revolution- 
ary guerriiia warfare, which the populace- 
in this case the peasantry — either passively 
accepts or actively aids. So even if American 
strategy in North Vietnam is successful, there 
is no reason to suppose that the Vletcong in 
South Vietnam will end their Internal war 
against whatever government happens to be 
installed in Saigon. 

tt ^! j4 , 14 4110 strategy does not work, the 
United States will face the necessity of esca- 
lating the war against North Vietnam still 
f “ rtller - To do anything less would be to 
admit defeat. 

.A® 4 the re Is inherently a tacit admission 
of failure in this new American strategy. It 
became dear that the original purpose in 
aiding South Vietnam — to help establish an 
independent, strong, viable, peaceful coun- 
try— was not being fulfilled. The situation 
was deteriorating for a number of reasons 
and not just because North Vietnam was 
helping the Vletcong. Now the United States 
is trying to win in North Vietnam the war 
that was gradually being lost in South Viet- 
nam. 

Both sides can and do claim that no new 

the lnvo i ved - Han °i flas been helping 
the Vletcong for years and the United States 
has been defending South Vietnam. But 
4b ® r ® ba8 b f en « change in degree that is so 
great that It amounts to a change in policy: 
The war has been escalated. The United 

Vi^tna^L* V ?° m tbe 8r0Und in South 
Vietnam to the air in North Vietnam, as big 

a change as the decision of President Ken- 
nedy in 1961 to put a sizable number of 
American “ilitary into Vietnam. The newest 
d ^ l£ t° n ls 40 step U P the war in the belief 
wmina° Pe ! lat Hano1 wm be f °cced into a 
RuSa wlu hold off!* 18 * 6 that Cbina and 


n i‘ t4ls Point the dangers in American 
policy become evident. It is doubtless true, 

that 1 argues in the New Leader, 

^ 4b ® Chinese are in no position to pour 
ground troops into Vietnam as they did in 

? Ut there are other things China can 
do a,nd in any event, Hanoi would not need 
a ° b nese grounn army. North Vietnam has 
a iT e ? 1- . 4 alned army of about 300,000 men 
which is already at hand. The Soviet Union 
could furnish arms and planes, along with 
Russian “advisers." s wlln 

The more the war ls escalated, the greater 

that oom? 1 e f eCtS are bound to be. Granted 
that politics ls an art and not a science, It ls 
still possible to predict that the more ures- 
sure the United States exerts on Hanoi and 
4116 danger of destruction to 

^ 1 i. Vle4nam ’ tlle more likely it becomes 
that Moscow will be driven closer to Peiping. 

4be sa “ e token, the promising detente 
etween Moscow and Washington will be 
~ ued - ff the present American policy o? 
Widening the war and refusing to consider 
negotiations at this time forces Moscow back 

the gainer 6 EaSt ’ CommunIst China will be 

More and more questions torment the 
mind. Is the United States choosing the best 
^ t eg T nd f ? r reslstln ST Communist aggres- 
sion? Can just a little escalation produce the 
ennu??? r esults? Can escalation in fact be 
“ lad °“ ee 11 ha8 begun? And how far 
wat ry p 5 epared 40 P ursue the one- 

toapped? 14 ls lettln8 itself be 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 
A Negotiation Is a Negotiation 

The were hardly out of Secretary 

General Thant's mouth when the United 
States rejected his proposal. He had recom- 
mended a seven-power conference on the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

The State Department spokesman gave the 
same old reply. “We still await some indi- 
? a “°fl 4hat * he aggressors are prepared to 
talk about stopping the aggression,” he said 
adding that Washington would require ad- 
vance evidence that negotiations would pro- 
duce an agreement acceptable to the United 
f 4at ® a Vietnam. In other words, the 
K.".‘ 4 ® d ® 4ftt3s wiu negotiate if our terms are 
negotiate ? e4ore ne S otiatlon s begin. So why 

This futile game of diplomatic chess thus 
remains in stalemate while the war Itself 
escalates. Yet all wars, Including the Viet- 
“ a ™ ese fyP e . m ust end In some form of 
Tbe questions are when and how? 
Hot Sld +1f 4 £ obnson “id bis Chief advisers be- 
lieve the time Is not ripe and that present 
circumstances find the United Statea -strong 
as it is— in an unfavorable position Amer- 

tinn P ? C ^ therCf ° re ls 40 Im P r °ve the posi- 
tbe . n consider negotiation from a 

e+ g a po1 ? 4 where terms can be extracted 
to fit American demands. 

° n both ® ld6S 4116 game is being played 
lf it can be won or lost. In reality, there 
b ® JJ 0 victory" except at a shattering 
cost In lives and treasure. ® 

P ™ s , lde , nt Kennedy put the problem ac- 
, *‘5 IS- a speech he made on September 

?’ i,? 1 tlie flnal an alysls,” he said, “it 

(4he Vietnamese) war. They 

are the ones who have to win it or lose it 
We can help them; we can give them equip.' 
ment, we can send our men out there as 

of Vi 6 t S ' bUt 4boy have to win it— the people 
of Vietnam — against the Communists.” 

President Johnson, on the contrary, has 
now changed this policy and is trying to win 
the war with American arms and American 

Thi C s ea j K °im beh tS ° f the South Vietnamese. 

1 f | mp °ssl b Ie, because, as Mr. Kennedy 
eaid, it is their war”— although it ls of 
course also true that the North Vietnamese 
are supplying increasing help to one side 
as the United States is to the other 
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The conference that Secretary Thant has 
recommended may or may 
It certainly deserves a mor6 sympathetic ex 
Dloration than it Is getting from Washington. 

There must be many Congressmen who 
are unhappy but reluctant to say so, and 
many. If not most, of the American people 
who would surely opt for negotiation If the 
issues— all the Issues— were made clear to 
them. Tire American public has not been 
sufficiently Informed and It cannot be until 
President Johnson speaks to the Nation. 

No one can ask that he tell exactly what 
he plans to do, or that he divulge military 
secrets, or say Just what terms would be 
acceptable, but when the President does not 
speak the people lack leadership. They have 
become confused while the Vietnamese con- 
Jiict has become crucial and dangerous. 


THE OUTRAGE IN SELMA 


Mr. GREENING. Mr. President, I 
have today received from one of my con- 
stituents a forthright letter on the sub- 
ject of the brutality and lawlessness per- 
petrated by so-called law-enforcement 
officers in two Southern States. This let- 
ter expresses the righteous Indignation 
which all decent Americans must feel. 

I also have received a telegram ex- 
pressing similar feelings, from four resi- 
dents of different States, including 
Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
George E. Fowler’s letter of March 9, 
1965, as well as the telegram from San 
Francisco, be printed at this point in my 
remarks in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Palmer, Alaska, 

March 9, 1965. 

Senator Gruening, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Gruening: I don’t want any 
more of my taxes spent to support the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. I don’t Want 
my taxes to build highways to heat Negroes 
on. I don’t want my taxes to build schools 
to keep Negroes out of. I don’t want my 
taxes to build dams, airports, post offices, 
powerplants, harbors, or anything else In 
those States until every last Negro can vote 
freely, without delay, or fear, or reprisal. 

Damn It, Senator, I want my Government 
to stop this sickening treatment of my fellow 
citizens right now, not tomorrow or a hun- 
dred years from now, and I want you to not 
stop until those poor people have full protec- 
tion of the police and full protection from 
the police. 

Today I’m ashamed to he a white man. 
I’m even ashamed to be an American. 

Sincerely, _ 

George “E Fowler. 

San Francisco, Calif., 

March 9, 196S. 

Senator Ernest Gruening, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
That all men are created equal, even In Selma, 
Ala.,ET.S.A. 

Betsy Kincaid Looney, Austin, Tex.; 
Richard H. Ellis, Salem, Oreg.; Rich- 
ard Connolly Laforce, Downey, Calif.; 
Francis M. Lottscfelt, Anchorage. 


the food we eat? Do we really enjoy 
“the right to breathe air as nature pro- 
vided it, the right of future generations 
to a healthy existence?” as John Ken- 
nedy asked in his historical June 10, 
1963, address at American University, m 
Washington, D.C. 

These questions must be answered. I 
am very happy today to pay tribute to 
my colleague from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
lett] who — more than any other person 
in the land— has pressed our government 
agencies for answers to these questions, 
which are of such vital concern to 
mankind. 

Bob Bartlett has spoken on these 
questions many times. On April 4, 1963, 
he discussed the “Danger in the Arctic as 
Radioactivity Mounts.” He said: 

A grave and potentiall dangerous situa- 
tion exists in the Arctic regions of our Na- 
tlon, American citizens of Eskimo and In- 
dian stock who live In inland Alaska rely 
upon caribou meat as their principal : food 
stock. There is reason to believe that the 
caribou are becoming increasingly contami- 
nated with strontium 90 and cesium 137. 
This contamination cannot be of good effect, 
and may well be of harm to these people and 
to their descendants. 


SENATOR BARTLETT’S DEDICATED 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST AIR POLLU- 
TION BY RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, how 
pure is the air we breathe? How sale is 


The “dangerous situation” to which 
Senator Bartlett referred is of particu- 
lar concern to Alaksans, especially the 
Eskimos, many of whom hunt for the 
meat they eat. The Arctic food chain 
is simple: It links directly the food of 
the caribou, the lichen, and the Alaskan 
Eskimo, who hunts and kills the caribou 
which provides his principal food. Sur- 
vival in the Arctic, never easy, should not 
be complicated or endangered after the 
caribou has been killed. 

But man is endangering his fellowman 
in an unexpected and potentially injuri- 
ous way. Atomic fallout from past tests, 
containing strontium 90 and cesium 137, 
falls on the lichen-caribou-man food 
chain in the Arctic regions of Siberia, 
Canada, Europe, and the United States. 
The nuclear test ban, unsigned by China 
and France cannot stop the fallout from 
atomic bombs already exploded nor can 
it stop the atomic buccaneers from 
droping more. 

No one knows the true extent of the 
fallout- but Bob Bartlett, to his ever- 
lasting credit, and to our everlasting 
better health, is persisting in his efforts 
to direct the attention of the Federal 
Government agencies toward solving 
the radioactive fallout problem in the 
Arctic. He is in constant communica- 
tion with the Division of Radiological 
Health, of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
because Eskimos of the Arctic continue 
to receive several times more strontium 
90 and cesium 137 into their systems 
than do residents of other States. The 
reason, of course, is that in spite of the 
test ban treaty, the winds continue to 
carry the poisions of past tests, sprin- 
kling them across the Arctic. Strontium 
90 eventually is absorbed by the bones 
of the human body, and it is particu- 
larly dangerous to children. Concen- 
trated, It can cause leukemia or bone 
cancer. Cesium 137 spreads throughout 
the body, and can produce mutations of 
the gene structure, causing possible de- 
formities in newborn children. 


Senator Bartlett says, and I concur, 
that any strontium 90 is bad, more is 
worse, and to deny the fact is foolish. 
He correctly states: 

It is both foolish and inhumane not to 
investigate with very great care situations 
involving continued substantial intake of 
tbe isotope. 

On March 4, Bob Bartlett called for 
“an immediate and substantial Federal 
research program into the problems 
caused by fallout in the Arctic.” He has 
pledged that as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
he will work to see that our radiological 
health studies receive all the funds and 
all the assistance they may require. 

I share Bob Bartlett’s concern; and 
I support his unremitting battle to learn 
the facts, and to see what more can be 
done thereafter. 

The Public Health Service is unable 
to supply information as to the total 
exposure Eskimos have received at Ana- 
tuvuk Pass, in the Brooks Range. 

The Public Health Service does not 
know what will be the effect of continued 
Chinese testing. China is not a signa- 
tory of the test ban treaty. 

The Public Health Service suggests 
that reindeer meat, if uncontaminated, 
could be substituted for contaminated 
caribou meat; but Senator Bartlett has 
been advised that — 

Based on the limited data secured from 
our expanded surveillance of reindeer herds, 
our tentative judgment Is that this measure 
would not be effective, because levels In rein- 
deer are comparable to those In carlhou. 


Available facts, and they are few, in- 
dicate that the contamination level in 
the Arctic will increase. Many biolo- 
gists share the concern of Senator Bart- 
lett, as I do. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget of the Pub- 
lic Health Service includes $153,000 for 
specific use in Alaska, for the radiation 
surveillance network of air stations, pas- 
teurized milk sampling, the institutional, 
diet network station, expanded caribou 
and reindeer sampling programs, human 
bone sampling for strontium 90, ancl 
cesium, and additional analyses of native 
diets. 

In addition, the Public Health Service 
reports that analysis of findings in the 
Arctic is made at laboratories in Nevada 
and Washington — for which no financial 
figures are available. 

Such programs are a beginning; but 
we must go far beyond penny financing 
if we are to have the knowledge required 
concerning the levels of contamination 
man can experience and survive, and to 
learn what steps can be taken to counter- 
act the exposure to radiation which con- 
fronts man and animal. 

We have to have the facts. With the 
leadership of men like Senator Bob 
Bartlett, I am confident that we shall 
get these facts and an adequate Federal 
program to cope with the problems they 
present. 

In an article appearing in the winter, 
1964^65, issue of Indian Truth, there is 
a discussion of the radioactive-fallout 
threat in the Arctic. I quote from the 
article: 
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designed to win gratitude on the Soviet side. 
As one of my foreign service colleagues used 
to say, you can’t bank good will in Moscow 
and X would be the last to advocate anything 
of that sort. 

But what you can do is to hold out to 
Moscow a plausible prospect of accommoda- 
tion in those, issues that are theoretically 
susceptible of solution in this way, and 
avoid the accenting of those that are not. 
This, as I see it, means serious effort by the 
West to provide a reasonable basis for ac- 
commodation in the great issues of Germany 
and of nuclear weapons control — in those 
issues, in other -words, that affect primarily 
the European theater and are central prob- 
lems of Russia’s relationship with the West. 

At the same time, an effort must be made 
to deemphasize wherever possible conflicts 
that fall under the Communist category of 
the antiimperialist struggle, conflicts in the 
face of which Moscow, when its hand is 
forced, is bound to come down formally on 
the anti-American, if not the pro-Chinese, 

. side. 

It does not appear to me that American 
policy of recent years stacks up very well 
in relation to this requirement. I have not 
seen the evidence that we have done all we 
cquld do to find agreement with the Soviet 
Union in matters of Germany and disarma- 
ment. 

Needless irritations, such as the “captive 
nations resolution” and various antiquated 
trade restrictions, are stiil permitted to im- 
pede the development of Soviet-Amerlcan 
relations. And our present involvement in 
Vietnam is a classic example of the sort of 
situation we ought to avoid if we do not wish 
to provoke in Moscow precisely those reac- 
tions that are most adverse to our interests. 

■ It is largely as a consequence of these 
strategic errors that we find ourselves in the 
dangerous and unpromising position we oc- 
cupy tbday. 

I can think of nothing the West needs 
more, at this stage, than a readiness to relax: 
not to worry so much about these remote 
countries scattered across the southern cres- 
cent, to let them go their own way, not to 
regard their fate as its exclusive responsi- 
bility, to wait for them to come look to the 
West rather than fussing continually over 
them. The more we exert ourselves to pro- 
tect them from communism, the less the 
exertion they are going to undertake them- 
''selves. “ . 

The West is not, after all, their keeper. 
They have in general much more to demand 
than they have to give. And others, even 
the Communists, are not likely to defcive 
much more profit than the United States or 
former mother-countries have derived in [the 
past from the effort to keep them. 

— - — , V 

THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall lec- 
ture at Harvard University tomorrow on 
the Vietnam problem. I should like to 
say certain things in the Senate before 
I say them at Harvard. I shall cover in 
some greater depth some of the points 
of view that I express in this short speech 
now in the Senate. 

The entry of the United States into 
the war in southeast Asia is a process 
that has steadily grown over the last 
10 years and will steadily grow at an 
accelerated pace in the next 10 years. 
The, committing of 3,500 Marines to 
ground combat is only, the first install- 
ment of U.S, ground forces that will be 
needed in the former French colony of 
Indochina, for the more that war be- 
comes ‘an American war, the more com- 
bat troops we will have to put in. 


The pretense that we were aiding the 
people of South Vietnam — and it has 
been a pretense for several years — has 
now been dropped. From now on, the 
war Will be conducted by Americans, for 
American objectives, and under Ameri- 
can command. It is obvious that no 
internal political forces within South 
Vietnam will be allowed to reach posi- 
tions of power except with American ap- 
proval. And it will be the strategic in- 
terests of the United States, as we see 
them, that will determine the course of 
the war. 

From the official silence as to our ob- 
jectives, and the President’s rebukes to 
those who continue to debate the mat- 
ter in public, it is also obvious to me that 
the administration is entirely uncertain 
as to the outcome. Surely any nation 
that is firm in its knowledge of where it 
is going and how it is going to get there 
would welcome, rather than squelch, pub- 
lic debate and discussion. 

But having greatly escalated the Amer- 
ican war effort, the administration is 
now dependent upon the wisdom and 
even the good faith of North Vietnam 
and even Red China not to escalate in 
turn, and to seek peace on our terms in- 
stead of elevating and prolonging the 
war as we chose to do. 

Mr. President, the number of Amer- 
ican boys who will die in Asia in the 
next 10 to 25 years will depend upon 
the decisions of North Vietnam and 
China to respond to American aggres- 
sive action in Asia. If they respond, and 
if China moves on the ground, we shall 
send over hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, and thousands and thou- 
sands of them will come back in coffins. 

I think the whole thing is unnecessary. 

After the holocaust, no matter how 
many years of war we will wage — and 
it will be a long and lengthy one — we 
Shall have to settle down to the long, 
hard pull of rehabilitation, with all the 
cost in materiel and money and addi- 
tional blood, for as long as we stay there, 
and for how many decades it may be 
that we will be the victims. 

I am at a loss to understand how so 
many people can be so shortsighted as 
not to recognize that fact. I say re- 
spectfully I believe it is because so few 
are thinking about America 25, 35, 50, 
and 100 years hence. These are the 
great critical hours, and also the hours 
of great opportunity for promoting 
peace, for our leadership to be thinking 
about the United States and Asia and 
the rest of the world, 25, 35, 50, and 100 
years hence. It is unanswerably true 
that one does not win peace by war. In 
fact, no longer can a war produce peace. 
All that this war will produce will be 
growing problems and crises that will 
have to be solved eventually pretty much 
on the same basis on which they could 
be solved right now without a further 
extension of the war. 

So in spite of some of the criticisms 
I am receiving from certain superpatriots 
I will continue to plead for reason and 
resort to the available procedures of in- 
ternational law for the settlement of 
this dispute. 

One of the most inexcusable fallacies 
of the Johnson administration Is it? 


constant reference, to the statement, “We 
will not negotiate until North Vietnam 
leaves South Vietnam alone.” In other 
words, we will not negotiate, except on 
our terms, and we are a little bit amiss 
when we find that North Vietnam and 
others take a similar closed-mind posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I do not know why the 
other free nations of. the world, our 
allies, take the attitude which they do. 
I am at a loss to understand why the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Wilson, thinks it is a problem that can 
be postponed for a conference in Wash- 
ington a month hence. The growing 
flames of war are devouring great values 
of peace in Asia. I was glad that the 
Prime Minister of Canada, speaking in 
New York City the other night, sug- 
gested in effect that there ought to be 
an attempt to negotiate an honorable 
settlement. But may I say to him, 
“Speech will not do it. Where is Canada 
officially as a member of the United Na- 
tions in keeping with its signature on 
the United Nations Charter? Why is not 
Canada calling upon the members of the 
United Nations to proceed under the pro- 
visions of that charter to take jurisdic- 
tion over this threat to world peace? 
Where is the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain? Why is he not, in behalf of his 
Government, calling for the application 
of the rules of law which he, as the rep- 
resentative of his Government, is obli- 
gated to carry out by way of Great 
Britain’s signature to the United Na- 
tions Charter?” Thus I can go down 
the line of. our allies and ask, “Why the 
delay?” 

Inconceivable as I hope it would be, 
could it be that our alleged allies do not 
desire to offend the greatest power on 
the face of the earth which at this hour 
is the greatest threat to the peace of the 
world— the. United States of America? 

That is an ugly thought. Yet some- 
times I toss at night under the fear that 
it might very well be true. I toss also 
with sadness to think that my country, 
which has prated so much about resort- 
ing to the peaceful procedures of inter- 
national law for the settlement of dis- 
putes that threaten the peace of the 
world, has so completely walked out on 
its ideals in the field of foreign policy 
today vis-a-vis the United States war- 
making aggressive policies in southeast 
Asia. We have abdicated our temple of 
ideals, and we have gone into the jungles 
of warmaking. 

What I say about my country is true 
also of North Vietnam, Red China, South 
Vietnam, and the Pathet Lao in Laos. 
But that does not excuse us. To the con- 
trary, it makes it all the more imperative 
that we ought to have exercised the lead- 
ership months ago — yes, years ago — in 
seeking a United Nations settlement of 
this threat to peace. Twenty years ago 
Franklin Roosevelt said it when he pro- 
posed an international trusteeship for all 
of Indochina. We walked out on that 
ideal. Mr. President, would that the 
present Presiding Officer and I could 
come back 50 years from today and read 
the chapters of history dealing with this 
violation of international law by the 
United, States and others. 
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As I have said so many times during 
the past year in speeches in opposition to 
American aggressive action in South 
Vietnam, no addition of wrongs on the 
other side of the ledger makes a wtdng on 
our side right. To the contrary, those 
wrongs on the other side of the ledger 
make it all the more our duty to insist 
that the procedures of International law 
be applied to the War in Asia rather than 
the dropping of American bombs. We 
are in a position where the answer to the 
question about how many American boys 
will die in the war in the years ahead in 
Asia will be determined by whether or 
not North Vietnam and Red China move 
on the ground. If they move on the 
ground, tens upon tens of thousands of 
American boys will die — and it is not 
necessary or justifiable. 

I know all the arguments that the 
warhawks have been giving us, Includ- 
ing that fallacious paper known as the 
white paper. 

The American people are being asked 
to swallow the propaganda that if we do 
not make war, all of Asia will fall to the 
Rod Chinese. Tell it to our alleged al- 
lies in Asia. 

Only this morning I read a new phra- 
seology for the old argument that if we 
do not do what we are doing, we shall 
have to fall back to San Francisco and 
Alaska. The proponents are even giving 
Up Hawaii in their most recent argu- 
ment. This statement is an insult to the 
intelligence of anyone of normal intel- 
ligence. Mr. President, South Vietnam 
does not happen to be in the perimiter 
of American defense. If we got into a 
war with Red Asia tomorrow, the United 
States would not keep an American boy 
over there any longer than it would take 
to get him out. I paraphrase, but I be- 
lieve accurately, the statement of the 
distinguished present occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern], As he said so elo- 
quently and brilliantly the other night 
on the CBS debate on the South Viet- 
nam problem, “The domino theory has 
no basis in fact or in reality.” 

I have a little difficulty with the white 
paper, because the top spokesman of 
the Department of State in this coun- 
try repudiated the domino theory before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
within recent weeks. I say now to Dean 
Rusk: Deny it in public. The State 
Department rocognizes the fallacy of the 
domino theory. Yet, much of the argu- 
ment of the administration is but a re- 
statement of the domino theory. 

No; that war will not be stopped by 
the killing of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of Asians. That war will not be 
stopped by the sacrificing of thousands 
of American boys. The only hope of 
stopping that war is to have the United 
States return to its position of leadership 
In the ' world, in support of our own 
ideals, a position which we have abdi- 
cated. It happens that those ideals are 
also unanswerable practicalities. There 
is nothing practical in this day and age 
about making war; but there is some- 
thing very practical about keeping faith 
with one’s morals; there is something 
very practical about keeping faith with 
one’s ideals; there is something very 


practical about seeking to implement the 
procedures of international law. Those 
are the practicalities that can lead us to 
peace. The impracticality and expedi- 
ence of killing will lead us to eventual 
destruction, and the rest of mankind 
with us, if we follow that course of 
action. 

As one who supports the President in 
so many policies — in probably 95 per- 
cent of them— I speak with a heavy 
heart when I say that I repudiate his 
foreign policy in Asia, because his for- 
eign policy in Asia, history will prove, 
could not possibly be in the interest 
either of the United States or of the 
peace of the world. 

Our announced objective, we say— or 
our State Department through the Sec- 
retary of State says— is “to make Red 
China leave her neighbors alone.” But 
we are not dealing with China either 
militarily or diplomatically at the pres- 
ent time to achieve that aim, and we 
are not even claiming that Red China 
is involved in the South Vietnam war — 
not yet. So far, we are saying that it 
is North Vietnam that is aiding the 
Vietcong rebels in the South. So our 
actions would indicate that it is North 
Vietnam and not Red China that we 
want to have leave its neighbors alone. 

We have now broadened the war from 
South Vietnam, where we were losing a 
civil war, to include North Vietnam. It 
appears to be our theory that the appli- 
cation of overwhelming U.S. airpower 
will induce North Vietnam to cease aid- 
ing the rebels in the South, although 
there is no reason to believe that even 
if she did. South Vietnam could have a 
stable, pro-Western government. The 
turmoil in South Vietnam and the suc- 
cesses of the rebels have not been due 
to aid from outside, and the testimony 
of administration officials was given to 
that effect right up to the moment when 
we decided to expand the war to North 
Vietnam. 

The course the administration has em- 
barked on requires North Vietnam to 
stop aiding the rebels, it requires the 
Vietcong rebellion to collapse as a result, 
and it requires stability to emerge in 
South Vietnam, all as a result of U.S. 
air attacks on North Vietnam. The like- 
lihood that any of these things will re- 
sult is so remote that it is no wonder 
the administration is anxious to quell 
discussion of it. 

I do not question the good faith of 
the President in embarking on this policy 
with the idea that it will end the war 
in South Vietnam to our advantage. But 
I am also satisfied that there are many 
in the high offices of the Pentagon and 
the State Department who know per- 
fectly well that the only result of such 
a policy will be the steady expansion 
of the war throughout all of the old 
French colony of Indochina, the steady 
increase in the use of American air and 
naval power, and the steady tunneling of 
more and more American troops into 
southeast Asia. They owe it to the Presi- 
dent to tell him so, for they have the 
facts; he does not. But he is entitled 
to receive them. 

The desire to establish an American 
military bastion on the borders of China 


has long been characteristic of many of 
these' officials, who believe the presence 
of half a million U.S. troops in Western 
Europe should be matched with half a 
million troops in southeast Asia, to form 
a “trip wire” that would bring full Amer- 
ican nuclear power to bear on China 
should she make any move to support 
the local governments. 

I have long believed our entanglement 
in Asia would be disastrous for the 
United States. Certainly it has been 
proved that helping local governments 
help themselves in the way recommended 
by General Taylor and his predecessors 
in Saigon is a failure. We have not 
helped them at all; the position of Sai- 
gon has only been steadily weakened 
by the so-called aid they have received 
from us in the last 10 years. The next 
step in retrieving the situation must be 
the takeover of the country by the 
United States and the full military ac- 
tivity of U.S. troops, both of which are 
underway today in South Vietnam. 

How much further this entanglement 
goec will depend almost entirely upon 
the reaction of other nations. Ten years 
ago, it was the refusal of Britain to par- 
ticipate in the Indochina war that kept 
the United States out. But 10 years ago, 
there were other trouble spots, especial- 
ly in Europe, that also restrained us from 
getting into a singlehanded war in 
Asia. Today, tensions are sufficiently 
relaxed with the Soviet Union to en- 
courage many of our policymakers to be- 
lieve that we are free to fight in Asia 
without worrying too much about out- 
breaks elsewhere. 

But we cannot count on Russia 
•abandoning North Vietnam or even 
China. I am aghast when I hear wit- 
nesses for the administration express the 
view that they believe Russia’s contro- 
versy with Red China is so deep that 
there is little or no danger of her in- 
volving herself in South Vietnam. 

Even if true, that would not justify our 
shocking, aggressive course of action in 
Asia. If true, that would not justify our 
walking out on our ideals based upon 
past commitments to international law as 
the way to work for peace. But I happen 
to be of the point of view that if we fol- 
low a course of action that will lead to 
bombing in Red China, extended bomb- 
ing further up in North Vietnam, and the 
killing of increasing numbers of civil- 
ians — and it cannot be avoided — there is 
a great danger that if Russia is going to 
hold any position of influence in the 
Communist segment of the world, she 
will have no choice but to come to their 
aid. And if Russia moves in, she is not 
likely to move in on the installment plan. 

It is a risk that we should not run. It 
is a risk that threatens all of humanity. 
And it is such a risk that the leaders of 
other nations who profess to want peace 
have an obligation to the world to tarry 
no longer. They have an obligation to 
bring the United States and the nations 
with whom we are fighting in Asia to the 
council tables of the world, to listen to 
their proposals for peace, and then to 
make suggestions to the other nations as 
to what they think are fair proposals for 
the settlement of the war. 
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How Britain, Prance, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, India, and other major nations of 
the area react to the widening war in 
Indochina will decide our future there, 
because it is clear the administration 
does not intend to have it discussed 
among the American people if it can help 
it. It prefers not to mention any real 
objective or to analyze its chances of 
reaching it with present tactics. The 
public, we in Congress, and I am sure 
even President Johnson, do not know how 
escalating the war to North Vietnam will 
win it in South Vietnam. We do not even 
know if that is our real purpose. Sad to 
say, the American people are in the 
hands of unfolding events and the ac- 
tions of other nations, rather than logic, 
reason., and adherence to our past prin- 
ciples of the rule of law in world affairs 
which seem to be vacated by most of the 
leaders of our country at the present 
moment. 

Mr. President, I speak with some hu- 
mility before the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, after listening to. him on the CBS 
radio debate the other night. I am proud 
to associate myself with his argument. 

I am proud to join the Senator in his 
plea for making use of existing interna- 
tional procedures to try to work out a 
peaceful settlement of this war in Asia. 

I hope that the people of this country — 
for they, and they alone, can stop this 
war now — will take tame out. from their 
economic lives to devote, some time to 
their political responsibility. 

If the war is to be stopped, if Ameri- 
can policy in Asia is going to be changed, 
the American people alone can change it! 

We who are speaking out on the sub- 
ject know full well some of its conse- 
quences, I heed not those consequences 
so far. as my individual interests are 
concerned. But I do give great heed to 
what I think are my responsibilities to 
Plead for peace with honor through the 
channels of the international agencies 
and procedures so long as there is any 
hope of ending this conflict. So far as I 
am Concerned, that hope will continue 
in my breast until our Government de- 
clares war. 

I was not a party in supporting advice 
to the President to permit him to make 
war unconstitutionally — and he is mak- 
ing war unconstitutionally in Asia. He 
has not the slightest legal right under 
the Constitution of the United States to 
be bombing North Vietnam, short of a 
declaration of war. . 

.So, until Congress carries out its legal 
obligations, if it wants to dccare war, 
this voic.e will be raised in support of an 
honorable attempt at an honorable, ne- 
gotiated settlement of that war in Asia 
in which the United States, by its aggres- 
sive course of action for a long time past, 
stands, in my judgment, convicted before 
the bar of world opinion as the greatest 
threat to the peace of the world. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR McNAMARA 
: i ON ANTIPOVERTY WAR 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on March 
the. sgnior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] delivered an address on 
the antipoverty war before the National 
Committee for Community Development. 


The Senator from Michigan, who was 
sponsor of the legislation creating the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and who 
managed its passage in the Senate, made 
some thoughtful comments on how this 
program must be implemented if it is 
to be successful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his remarks be printed in the body of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address by Senator Pat McNamara, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, Before the National 
Committee for Community Development, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1965 
I was pleased to receive Mayor Jerry Cava- 
naugh’s Invitation to address tills new orga- 
nization, which is to concern Itself with the 
community action program. 

An association of community officials as- 
signed to the antipoverty war has great 
potential. 

The held Into which we have entered, with 
the enactment of this legislation, is complex. 
It is also challenging in finding new ways to 
solve old problems. 

In that sense, you will be able to serve 
each other through establishing lines of com- 
munication and exchanging experiences and 
ideas. 

You also should be able to help the Fed- 
eral agencies handling these programs by 
giving them the benefit of your firsthand 
application of the weapons the administra- 
tion and Congress have provided. 

Needless to say, we In Congress are very 
interested in following the progress of this 
law. 

Quite a few of the taxpayers’ dollars are 
involved here, and we have a responsibility 
to those who pay them— and to those who are 
to benefit. 

The Federal Government has been de- 
scribed as a large body of money surrounded 
by people who want some of It. 

I don t consider that this is necessarily 
bad, and I probably have been as active as 
any In proposing — and voting for — programs 
which distribute those dollars. 

I happen to subscribe to the theory that a 
major role of our Government is to help us 
become a stronger and more prosperous Na- 
tion, and not to show a profit. 

Surprising as It may seem, we still have a 
considerable body of public thought that 
tends toward what we might call domestic 
isolationism. 

These are the people who gain a false 
sense of security from their State boundaries, 
as If the happenings elsewhere cannot reach 
them. Or they may feel that participating 
In Federal -State programs somehow taints 
them. 

■ 1 recall that during the depression of the 
1930’s, those running the city of Detroit felt 
that it was beneath Detroit’s dignity to ac- 
cept public works funds that were part of 
the national recovery program. 

I might say that most modern mayors, 
such as Jerry Cavanagh, are not encum- 
bered by such false pride. 

They share the philosophy that we must 
work as partners in these efforts to help im- 
prove the lot of our citizens and their sur- 
roundings. 

In short, we should no longer waste our 
time In futile discussions of States rights 
and Federal rights but instead, think in 
terms of people’s rights. 

That, of course, was what we Intended in 
enacting legislation to battle against poverty. 

But it Is important that we do not permit 
this war on poverty to get out of perspective. 

For example, speed In implementing these 
new programs Is Important, but it should not 
become the overriding goal. 


We must not forget that the problems 
which create poverty did not come into ex- 
istence overnight, nor are they going to be 
eliminated overnight. 

Let me cite just a few of the basic prob- 
lems that emerge as especially vulnerable to 
local action. 

MASSIVE REDUCTION OF ILLITERACY 

New techniques must be developed to ad- 
dress the problems of functional Illiteracy 
among youth and adults. 

The national waste of talent and energy 
due to the inability to read, write, and com- 
municate must be eliminated. 

maternal and child health 
The tragic differential in infant mortality 
rates among the poor in urban, and rural 
areas and the more advantaged groups in our 
country is a national disgrace, and must be 
eliminated. 

We have the knowledge and the technology 
to do this now. B3 

THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD FROM YOUTH TO 
ADULTHOOD 

This critical period in the life of a youth 
whose family is poor can spell the difference 
of a life of poverty or a life as. an effective 
contributing citizen. 

We need to develop a wide array of pro- 
grams that allow every youth to achieve his 
maximum, potential. 

We must organize our secondary schools 
our employment services, our colleges and 
universities, our community agencies so that 
there is readily available the appropriate 
training, education, and placement for every- 
one who, upon entering adulthood, needs 
guidance, direction, and encouragement. 

Anything less saps this Nation of valuable 
resources. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 

The elderly citizens of our Nation have 
many problems facing them. But for those 
who also are the poverty stricken, these 
problems are magnified. 

Our statistics show that more than 12 
million have incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. And the fact that 70 percent of our 
elderly are concentrated in urban areas make 
them an especially important area for con- 
cern and action by community action pro- 
grams. 1 

I don’t need to tell you that these prob- 
lems, while simply stated, are not easily 
solved. 3 

Perhaps the most misleading facet of the 
phrase “war on poverty” is that it conjures 
up visions of a gallant, all-or-nothing charge 
against the enemy. 

While producing certain inspiration, this 
vision is not at all accurate. 

This is just the beginning of the war— a 
war that promises to be a long one. It also 
will be a costly one, although the cost will 
be but a fraction of the bill that poverty 
levies against society. 

We won’t see quick results, but what we 
can do is to build a strong foundation and 
arm ourselves with sound ideas and programs 
to launch our attacks. 

We must never lose sight of the main ob- 
jective, which is to reduce and destroy the 
conditions that produce and breed poverty. 

This is why you must see to it that your 
community action programs are not per- 
mitted to become the means for local empire 
building or just the source of well-paving 
staff jobs. f s 

Already, as I am sure you have detected, 
there Is some disenchantment with the 
methods being used in establishing some 
community action programs. 

There is the complaint that, in some areas, 
the very people who supposedly will benefit 
have no voice in the planning of the pro- 
grams. . ' 

You must not, of course, permit this to 
happen. 
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You cannot put yourselves In a position 
where you Impose good -works on the poverty 
stricken. Such an approach is doomed to 
failure. 

The effective Implementation of the com- 
munity action program will be based, in large 
measure, on the willingness of local com- 
munities to expand the base of decision- 
making for programs affecting the poor. 

Education, health, welfare, and manpower 
programs can no longer be developed solely 
by the social and economic elite and the 
professionals on behalf of the poor. 

Local community action agencies must be 
prepared- to experiment with the broadest 
possible extension of such participation. 

However, I think it is a healthy sign, really, 
that such comments are breaking into the 
open so early. I sincerely hope that future 
criticism rings out loud and clear in areas 
where such criticism is Justified. 

It is only In this way that we can prevent 
the dynamic and imaginative concepts that 
created these programs from being smoth- 
ered by petty bureaucracy and from becom- 
ing a plaything of the professionals. We can- 
not afford that. We cannot afford that in 

dollars. . _ . 

But most importantly, we cannot afford 
that because of the human lives that are 
involved here, and because of the hope that 
we have raised with our brave talk of war- 
ring against poverty. , . 

The community action program is the key- 
stone upon which success will be built. 

We will expect communities to coordinate 
existing separate programs, and through 
them to try new approaches to old problems. 

This will not be easy in many cases. It 
is frequently difficult to break old rivalries, 
as well as long-established patterns and con- 
cepts of how to deal with these problems. 
But it must be done. 

Actually, the only limit on what can be 
accomplished in this war on poverty is the 
ingenuity of the local leadership. 

And by showing us in Congress that this 
ingenuity is virtually unlimited and effec- 
tive, you will make it that much easier for 
us to provide the additional weapons needed 
in the struggle for human dignity and a 
stronger Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator to close his ears for a mo- 
ment while I make this supplemental 
statement about his speech. 

The war on poverty which was encom- 
passed legislatively in the bill that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara! 
so skillfully guided through this body 
is being attacked in some places on a 
partisan basis. 

I say to the party of the opposition, or 
those within the party of the opposition 
who seek to make political capital out of 
the suffering of many thousands of pov- 
erty stricken Americans, that they are 
going to discover that the intelligence of 
the American voter will not be fooled 
by that brand of partisanship. I com- 
mend the Senator from Michigan for his 
brilliant and eloquent speech. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. President, ! ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for his very generous remarks, 
and assure him that I appreciate them 
very much. 


majority leader asked me to do when 
I completed my talk. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. , 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be resci nded . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSIVE ARMS FOR ISRAEL 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that another Senator wishes to 
come to the floor. Therefore I Will fore- 
go having the Senate adjourn, as the 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in a world 
not blessed with disarmament, countries 
strive to maintain a balance of defensive 
strength. When the pendulum of power 
is threatened with imbalance, as it Is 
now so seriously threatened in the Mid- 
dle East, I urge the United States to 
rally its greatest efforts to check the 
swing toward bloodshed and destruction. 

The buildup of Communist military 
aid to the United Arab Republic, the 
abrogation of West Germany’s agree- 
ment to ship to Israel the remaining 
third of an estimated $90 million of vital 
defensive arms, and the current work in 
Syria and Jordan for diversion of Is- 
rael’s water sources by its Arab neighbors 
are three real and present dangers to 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 

Tanks, planes, submarines, patrol 
boats, rockets, and other modem weap- 
ons furnished by the Soviet Union to 
dictator Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
dot Israel’s western border. There is evi- 
dence, from recent hostilities on Israel’s 
northern border, of Soviet military 
visers’ actually serving with Syria’s 
armed services. 

Syria has increased the number of her 
destructive raids on Israel’s northern 
border; and the Syrian Government uses 
the threat of so-called Israeli “aggres- 
sion” to sow terror among an already 
inflamed population. 

Arab commando raids on Israeli terri- 
tory are more frequent than they have 
been for years, and gunfire exchanges 
have increased on the Arab-Israeli bor- 
ders. Moreover, for the first time in 
nearly a decade, Arab commandos are 
“firing up” civilians by carrying out ter- 
ror raids, such as the bombing of a farm- 
er’s house and silo at Kfar Hess, on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

There are two threats which add new 
terror to the raids on Israel’s borders: 
One threat is the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, recruited among the Arab 
refugees remaining in the United Nations 
camps on Israel’s borders and from the 
Arab States. The second threat is the 
United Arab command, organized in Jan- 
uary 1964, as a direct weapon against 
Israel. It is to be financed, over a period 
of 10 years, with over $420 million, to be 
contributed by Arab countries. 

The preservation of peace in the Mid- 
dle East is further threatened by the 
current work by the Arab States to cut 
off the flow of all the rivers which run 
from Arab territory into Israeli terri- 
tory. Premier Levi Eshkol has called the 
Jordan River waters as “precious as the 
blood in ouf veins,” and has warned that 


peace in the Middle East depends on 
whether the Arab States cam' out then- 
plans to choke off Israel’s just share of 

water. . . 

Israel desperately needs more defense 
arms, in order to protect herself against 
the increasing threats and pressures of 
the Arab States. Dictator Nasser, by 
threatening to recognize East Germany, 
forced the Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many into canceling its arms contracts 
with Israel. Approximately $37 million 
of the agreed $90 million of vital defen- 
sive arms will not be shipped to the 
Israeli people at a time when the defense 
of their country against the Arab States 
is so urgently needed. 

Although in 1962 we loaned Israel the 
money with which to buy short-range 
Hawk missiles, to counterbalance Egypt's 
ground - to- s.ir missiles and supersonic 
bombers, the United States has not 
otherwise provided Israel with military 
equipment. The United States however, 
does provide arms for several Arab 
States. 

Since the present imbalance in the 
Middle East not only threatens the state 
of Israel, but also is a threat to peace it- 
self in that important part of the world, 

I make the following proposals: 

First. The United States should allow 
Israel to purchase additional defensive 
weapons for air defense. 

Second. Since Israel has no effective 
counter to Egypt’s fleet of fast patrol 
boats carrying ship-to-shore missiles 
which are capable of doing severe dam- 
age to Israel’s coastal cities — I urge that 
the United States supply Israel with the 
needed arms with which to defend itself 
against these missile-laden boats. 

Third. The United States should 
declare that it views as a threat to peace 
the present Arab “spite” plan to cut off 
Israel’s water supply. 

Dictator Nasser has proven by his 
actions that his intentions toward con- 
quest go beyond the borders of Israel. 
He continues to back the Congolese 
rebels, and otherwise upset central Afri- 
can conditions. He is presently escalat- 
ing his war against the loyalist forces in 
Yemen, where Egyptian troops now total 
50,000, more than double what they were 
until recently. 

I urge that the United States rally the 
people of the free world to be coura- 
geous to do what is morally called for, 
which clearly is to move now with action 
to preserve the peace and balance of 
power in the Middle East. 


VOTER REGISTRATION LEGISLA- 
TION URGED 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the role 
of the United States as leader of the 
free world could be lost in the streets of 
Selma, Ala. 

How can a nation hold its head high 
as freedom’s leader among the peoples of 
southeast Asia when it allows its citizens 
to be beaten, gassed, and flogged in its 
streets because they want to vote, and 
when a minister of the gospel is beaten 
almost to death. 

How can we plead the justice of free- 
dom’s cause when the oppressive police 
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whether it is desirable to take these jobs 
away from our loyal postal clerks by 
forcing private mailers to perform the 
mail sorting function. I would be hope- 
ful that the postal unions will let Us have 
their views on this subject. 

If it is inevitable that the American 
postal system is to become computerized, 
we must be extremely cautious that auto- 
maUon,\fiJl not outlaw the human, factor. 
Tiiere is no substitute for the loyal post- 
man. More often than not, he is the 
closest link citizens have with their Gov- 
ernment. He should not be replaced by 
a machine. . 

I am hopeful that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will withdraw the regulation which 
would require the sacking of certain bulk 
second- and third-class mail by ZIP code 
sectional centers beginning July' 1 of 
this year. Merchants and business firms 
which use the mails to conduct their 
affairs simply are not ready for this com- 
plex requirement. Mr. Gronouski 
should withhold all orders of this kind 
until Congress has had a chance to 
gather and weigh evidence. 


~ Snuffboxes 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

i OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, since 
snuffboxes and the quality of the snuff, as 
it used to be found in the Senate, has 
been the .subject of some discussion in 
and out of the press, and since our old 
friend and former colleague, Ralph Flan- 
ders, was the Senate’s foremost expert on 
snuffboxes and the quality of the snuff, in 
order to try to clear up the situation — al- 
though probably it never can be cleared 
up satisfactorily to everyone— I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a column which 
appears In News and Notes, a publication 
of the Vermont Historical Society, issue 
of March 1965, the title of which is “Not 
up to Snuff.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Not up to Snuff 

As reported in a recent Washington news- 
paper the furnishings of the U.S. Senate 
Chamber Includes two snuffboxes. It ap- 
pears that the last user thereof was none 
other than our former Senator, Ralph E. 
Flanders. That gentleman, after 7 years’ ab- 
sence, returned to the Senate, not to view any 
legislation but to check on the snuffboxes. 
He was mortified to find that the snuff was 
not fresh but dry and old. Peeling that the 
Senate Members had drifted away from more 
elegant habits, he stomped out declaring, 
‘‘Tradition Is tradition.” 

This note was contributed by tongue-in- 
cheek Charles Morrissey of the J. F. Kennedy 
Library. The above is substantially the ver- 
elon .by Mr. George Dixon in the Washing- 
ton Post. B.elow is the episode as recounted 
hy Senator Flanders in a letter to Mr. Dixon : 

“Dear Friend Dixon: I was much amused 
by your reference to the snuffboxes and my- 
sef* in your Saturday column. It seems to 


me that you ought to know a little more 
of the history of this subject which until now 
has been kept a secret from the west side 
of the aisle of the Senate Chamber. 

“After I had been in the Senate long 
enough to feel at home, the thought occurred 
to me .that all new Republican Senators 
should be ceremonially indoctrinated with 
the principles of the Founding Fathers. 
What better ceremony could be devised than 
that of taking snuff as they did so habitu- 
ally? With this thought in mind I led each 
new arriving Republican Senator to the 
snuffbox and with him took a ceremonial 
pinch of the nose-tickling stuff, at the same 
time ceremonially impressing on him the 
duty of following the principles of those for 
whom the stuff was originally provided. 

“Indoctrination was successful in every 
case except one. Senator Gordon Allott, of 
Colorado, refused to sneeze. No matter how 
much snuff he sniffed he either would not 
or could not sneeze. Just what this means 
doctrinally I have never been able to And 
out. Physically it is unique. 

“When I left I draped the shoulders of 
Senator Keating with the mantle of freshman 
Republican indoctrination but learned to my 
sorrow that he had not at all times and 
with all candidates fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties. He, alas, no longer is to be seen on the 
Senate floor except as a privileged ex-Sen- 
ator like myself. 

“This is the full story of the senatorial 
snuffboxes so far as I am concerned, though 
you are right In saying that I insisted on 
the material being kept fresh and snuffable. 

“Slncefely yours, 

\ “Ralph E. Flanders." 


Why Are We in Southeast Asia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March It, 1965 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received an editorial from Mr. Harry 
F. Guggenheim, president and publisher 
of Newsday, one of the Nation’s leading 
dallies, which I should like to call to the 
attention of this august body. Newsday’s 
position is in consonance with mine and I 
am happy to see the leadership they 
have displayed In bringing our aims in 
southeast Asia to the attention of the 
people of Long Island. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial: 

Why Are We in Southeast Asia? 

Recently a highly respected and patriotic 
Senator, Ernest Gruening, Democrat, of 
Alaska, said: “All of southeast Asia is not 
worth the life of one American boy.” The 
life of an American boy is precious; so is 
the life of any boy the world over. 

From the beginning of time animals, in- 
cluding humans, have destroyed each other. 
The futility of such destruction is apparent, 
especially to such enlightened human beings 
as Senator Gruening. He, however, qualifies 
his position by implying that there may be 
places where Americans should fight — but 
not in southeast Asia. There are some who 
believe that life is so precious that it must 
never be subjected to loss in battle. Others 
believe that there is one cause worth fight- 
ing for, and that is to preserve existence as 
freemen. Most Americans are willing and 
ready to fight for their freedom. 

Are we fighting for freedom in Vietnam? 
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The world today is half slave under the 
tyranny of dominating war lords preaching 
communism. It is free only in the democ- 
racies of free enterprise. The material and 
spiritual wealth of . the world lies outside 
communism’s domain. 

The dictators who dominate the lands of 
communism exhort and drive their people 
to plunder the free world. They want to 
communlze the entire world — “a demand by 
the sick that the healthy be cured.” Khru- 
shchev once said: “We shall bury you.” 
China’s Mao holds: “There is no such thing 
as peaceful coexistence.” 

Assuming that Communist world leaders 
would destroy us if they could, how does that 
justify our fighting in Vietnam 8,000 miles 
from our homeland? 

To preserve our continental United States 
we need allies and strong military bases for 
our survival. We have protection for our 
Atlantic coast washed by a great ocean whose 
waters Join us with our allies in the free 
world. Our Pacific coast is washed by waters 
Joined to our enemies of the Communist 
world. In these waters we have strong ad- 
vance island bases and allies for the protec- 
tion of the Pacific frontier. Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Japan, and Na- 
tionalist China are at our side. Their good- 
will and their lands are available for our 
common defenses. 


The Future of Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

- Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
problems facing the west coast lumber 
industry were analyzed in an article 
published in the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Although our domestic lumber industry 
is faced with severe competitive pres- 
sures, the Federal Reserve bank analy- 
sis does not discount its future prospects 
for growth and -expansion. The article 
emphasizes that efficient elements in the 
western lumber industry promise to 
maintain a healthy position, through 
better utilization and increased process- 
ing of timber. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lumber: Out on a Limb? 

The West long has been the dominant 
lumber-producing region In the Nation. 
Nowhere in the world is there concentrated 
on such a relatively small area of forest land 
such a rich reservoir of old-growth timber. 
Vet, despite its wealth in raw material and 
its strong production record, the western 
lumber industry has faced a number of 
severe challenges over the last decade. Beset 
by strong and growing competition from 
other producers (foreign and domestic) and 
from other building materials (wood and 
nonwood ) , the industry has seen prices fall, 
employment decline, and hundreds of small 
mills go out of business. But current efforts 
to improve lumber’s position— along with the 
trend toward greater integration with the 
pulp and paper and plywood industries — offer 
hope that the western forest products com- 
plex will yet reach new heights of production 
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and profit. (The lumber industry, the sector 
emphasized In the following discussion, Is 
composed of those firms engaged In convert- 
ing logs Into rough and finished lumber.) 

FROM MAINE TO PUGET SOUND 
The birth of the western lumber Industry 
came on the heels of the eastern Industry’s 
decline. Lumbering grew up with the coun- 
try, naturally reaching its first peak of ac- 
tivity In the populous colonies along the 
Atlantic coast (particularly Maine) and then 
spreading Inward as settlements moved back 
from the coastline. By 1870, the Lake States 
(with Michigan in the forefront) replaced 
the Northeast as the leading producing 
region. 

Yet, by the turn of the century. Great 
Lakes lumbermen had almost depleted the 
stands in that region and had begun search- 
ing for new forest reserves. The Southern 
States constituted the next obvious target for 
development, but lumbermen also began to 
turn toward the vast frontiers of virgin tim- 
ber In the Pacific Northwest. Of course, they 
had heard about big stands of timber that 
would cut 300,000 feet to the tree, but they 
had set them aside as bunkhouse myths. 
But one look was sufficient to dispel the 
myths, and soon the lumbering families 
whose names had become famous in Maine 
and in the Saginaw and on the upper Missis- 
sippi were establishing saw and planing mills 
on Puget Sound, in Grays Harbor, and along 
the Columbia River. 

The Census of 1910 impressively demon- 
strated the rising importance of both the 
South and the West. But while the South’s 
relative position has since declined, the West 
has achieved a position of dominance. 
Twelfth District States, which accounted for 
17 percent of a record national production 
of 45 billion board feet in 1910, raised' their 
share to 55 percent of total production of 
83 billion board feet In 1962. (The western 
industry is a softwoods Industry; in fact, 
district States accounted for over 68 per- 
cent of the Nation’s softwoods production In 
1962.) 

The relative positions of the major pro- 
ducing States shifted after the region's rise 
to prominence. In 1938, Oregon moved 
ahead of Washington to become the Nation’s 
leading producer; today, it accounts for 
nearly one-fourth of the industry’s total out- 
put. California surpassed Washington dur- 
ing the 1940’s to become the second highest 
producer, and it presently accounts for about 
15 percent of national production. Wash- 
ington’s Output has declined drastically over 
the past quarter-century, so that it now 
supplies only 11 percent of the national 
total. Idaho, meanwhile, has moved stead- 
ily up to fourth position, with about 6 per- 
cent of the total. 

TIMBER AND MORE TIMBER 
The district’s dominant position, not only 
as a producer of lumber but as a producer 
of other forest products as well. Is based on 
Its great reservoir of virgin timber. Although 
the region embraces only 17 percent, or some 
87,250 acres, of total U.S. commercial for- 
est land, it holds 55 percent of the Nation's 
dotal footage of sawtimber. The heaviest 
part of this stand is located in Oregon and 
Washington, which in themselves contain 35 
percent of the Nation’s sawtlinber — primarily 
In the Douglas-fir region^ west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and' the ponderosa pine re- 
gion east of the Cascades. 

This heavy "density of sawtimber is attrib- 
utable to the concentration of old-growth 
timber. Ip. district States. The mammoth size 
of western trees, in turn, helps the regional 
Industry utilize larger sawmills and more 
modern, equipment than are in operation 
elsewhere. Bn i962, about 72 percent of 
western producti'on- was supplied by S73 mills, 
each producing 15 million board feet or 
more.’ In the East, a similar percentage of 
output whs' supplied by 30,300' mills, each 


producing less than 5 million board feet an- 
nually. 

On the other hand, a substantial, part of 
the district’s sawtimber Is not immediately 
available for conversion into forest products 
because of forest management policies. Al- 
most 60 percent of the forest area Is owned 
and managed by the Federal Government, 
about 5 percent by State and local Jurisdic- 
tions, and most of the remainder by commer- 
cial forest Interests. Much of the publicly 
owned timberland is operated on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, in which the annual 
allowable harvest and sale of timber is limited 
to an amount roughly equivalent to the 
annual growth. Thus, a more or less even 
flow of timber is available for marketing 
from public lands each year. 

PROBLEMS IN BUNYAN LAND 

On the basis of that resource foundation, 
western lumbermen have amassed a substan- 
tial record of growth, but their record none- 
theless has masked a number of problems 
that have arisen in the last decade. During 
the first 50 years of its history, the district 
lumber industry registered tremendous gains 
in production — gains which contrasted 
markedly with the one-fifth decline In na- 
tional production during that period. But 
district production later began to taper off; 
In fact, despite the record level achieved In 
1959, annual district output in the last half 
decade has failed to exceed the 18 billion 
board feet average recorded In the preceding 
5-year period. This performance, and de- 
clining output elsewhere, depressed national 
output by 10 percent over the decade, to 
34 billion board feet in 1963. (Lumber out- 
put and consumption both Increased in 1964, 
but still remained below most earlier postwar 
peaks.) 

This disappointing production record has 
reflected postwar developments in the resi- 
dential construction field. Housing, after 
all, normally accounts for 40 percent of lum- 
ber consumption, while other construction 
accounts for almost as great a share of the 
total. 

As construction rose In the early postwar 
period to meet the pent-up housing demand, 
the number of nonfarm starts rose to 1.4 
million In 1950 — 50 percent above the peak 
rate attained In the 1920’s— and lumber con- 
sumption rose correspondingly. But in 1963, 
when housing starts rose to a new peak of 
1.6 million, lumber consumption remained 
below all Its earlier postwar peaks. 

Part of the explanation for this sluggish- 
ness lies In the changing character of the 
housing market. In particular, the quantity 
of lumber consumed at a given level of con- 
struction has been declining because of the 
increasing Importance of multifamily dwell- 
ing units — which utilize only about one- 
third as much lumber per unit as single- 
family dwellings— and because of the in- 
creasing use of substitute materials for lum- 
ber. To aggravate the situation, the decline 
In consumption of domestically produced 
lumber has been even more severe than the 
decline in total consumption because of 
the rising portion of the market supplied by 
foreign (mostly Canadian) producers. Over 
the last dozen years. Imports have risen 
steadily from 5 to 16 percent of the market, 
and consumption of domestic lumber in 1963 
consequently was 14 percent below the 1950 
level and 10 percent less than in 1959. Prices 
meanwhile have reflected these downward 
pressures; in 1963, the wholesale price index 
for lumber stood 3 percent below its 1951 
level and 6 percent below the 1959 figure. 

NEW HOUSING, NEW MATERIALS 

The extensive displacement of lumber by 
substitute ‘materials undoubtedly has be- 
come a crucial problem. Plywood, hardboard, 
particleboard) Insulation’ board, and certain 
paperboards — along with nonwood products 
such as metals, plastics, and brick — compete 
with softwood In many of Its Important uses. 


The contrast between the trend In lumber 
production and the trend In these other 
sheet materials dramatically Illustrates the 
changing product mix. While lumber pro- 
duction declined 9 percent between 1950 and 
1963, softwood plywood shot up by an explo- 
sive 272 percent, hardboard by 157 percent, 
and insulating board by 23 percent. 

Lumber has declined In the forest products 
mix despite an improvement In Its price posi- 
tion relative to all of Its major competitors 
except plywood. Substantial production in- 
creases and consequent downward price pres- 
sures have been evident in the plywood in- 
dustry — and have contributed to plywood’s 
Inroads Into lumber’s traditional markets. 
This price situation, however, has been 
unique. Prices of construction materials 
generally have moved upward; such compet- 
ing materials as structural steel, brick, port- 
land cement, building board, gypsum prod- 
ucts, and metal sash all have risen relative 
to lumber. 

Obviously, then, raw material prices alone 
cannot fully explain lumber’s displacement. 
Comparative costs of installation also have 
been an Important consideration. Most not- 
ably, lumber has found it difficult to compete 
In view of the labor savings made possible 
by plywood, gypsum board, sheetrock, and 
other sheet materials for wall sheathing and 
subflooring. 

Noneost considerations have also played 
an Important part In lumber’s competitive 
problems. Other industries have tended to 
develop stronger programs in the fields of 
research, development, trade promotion, and 
marketing. For one reason, lumber Is far 
less concentrated than any other major in- 
dustry — Its 20 largest firms account for a 
smaller share of total shipments than the 
top 4 In each of the other major Indus- 
trial categories — and thus It encounters dif- 
ficulties In marshaling resources for devel- 
opmental and promotional work. 

For the same reason, lumber enterprises are 
commonly In no position to maintain large- 
Bcale research facilities. About half of the 
research undertaken today In lumber and 
lumber products is. financed by a handful of 
large firms, and most of the remainder Is 
spent by associations and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Firms engaged in producing ply- 
wood, pulp and paper, and various building 
hoards have a much stronger record In re- 
search and development and In trade promo- 
tion, largely because of the very large size of 
a number of corporations In those competing 
fields. 

CANADA RULES THE WAVES 

Rising Imports pose perhaps an even 
greater problem for the industry today. 
Lumber Imports expanded fivefold between 
1947 and 1963, and now account for almost 
16 percent of the U.S. market. Canada has 
accounted for more than 95 percent of total 
imports over the past decade; the remainder, 
almost entirely pine, has come from Mexico 
and South America. 

In recent years, this country has taken at 
least three-fourths of Canada’s lumber ex- 
ports. ‘ Since 1959, in fact, Canada has sold 
more south of the border than in its own 
home market. Most of these shipments 
have been common construction grades of 
spruce, Douglas-fir, and hemlock from the 
coastal and Interior regions of British Co- 
lumbia, which in effect are northern exten- 
sions of producing regions lying in the 
United States. For the most part, British 
Columbia producers are as favorably located 
■with respect to U.S. markets as are their 
competitors In the Pacific Northwest. 

One segment of the Canadian trade has 
grown extremely rapidly — waterborne ship- 
ments from British Columbia to the Atlantic 
Coast. These imports compete directly with 
water shipments from west coast mills. A 
decade ago, about three-quarters of this 
trade originated in Washington, Oregon, and 
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Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat, of New 


Sixty-three Congressmen Urge Full Use 
of Federal Powers To Prevent Further 
Violence in Selina, Ala., and Call for 
Legislation Protecting the Right To 
. Vote ..... t . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 

Of MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February 23, 1965 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 63 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 52 Democrats and 11 Republicans, 
joined on March 10, 1965, in sending a 
telegram to President Johnson urging 
him to use the full powers of his office 
to prevent further violence in Selma, 
Ala. The 63 Congressmen also sup- 
ported additional legislation which will 
provide Federal remedies to those citi- 
zens of Alabama and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica who are being denied the right to 
vote by discriminatory and arbitrary 
methods. - 

I am using this previously granted 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Congressional Record to express my 
great admiration and respect for these 
63 colleagues — and the many other 
Members who have sent similar messages 
to the President— for expressing their 
feeling that the recent events in Selma, 
Ala., have been so serious that Federal 
action is necessary. 

Mr, Speaker, if you will excuse me a 
certain amount of parochial pride, I 
would like to point out that all the mem- 
bers of the Michigan delegation, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, joined in a 
separate telegram to President Johnson 
urging the maximum use of Federal 
power to prevent further violence and to 
protect constitutional rights in Selma, 
Ala. I am particularly proud to serve 
with a State delegation that is so con- 
cerned about finally winning the struggle 
to achieve human dignity for every 
American citizen. 

I also want to express my admiration 
for those Members who made such co- 
gent and eloquent remarks here on the 
floor of the House about the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to protect 
Americans using their constitutional 
rights from the brutal use of power by 
local police officials. I noted with great 
interest that so many Members have 
pointed out that the events in Selma 
illustrated the critical need for Federal 
legislation authorizing Federal voting 
registrars in those areas where local offi- 
cials refuse to register qualified Ameri- 
can citizens, Many Members have also 
discussed, the need to eliminate the use 
of literacy tests as a means of arbitrarily 
discriminating against Negro Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the telegram 
to President Johnson and the list of 63 
Congressmen who signed it be printed in 
the Record immediately following my 
remarks. 

We Members of the House of Representa- 
tives urge you to use the full powers of your 
office to prevent further violence In Selma, 
Ala., against Negro Americans, striving to 


gain their right to register and vote who are 
relying on the first amendment’s guarantee 
of “The right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition the Government for 
redress of grievances.” 

We feel that local law and order has broken 
down in Selma, Ala., just as It did In Little 
Rook, Ark., on September 24, 1067, Oxford, 
Miss., on September 30, 1962, and various 
Alabama communities on June 11 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1863, when two of your prede- 
cessors, one a Democrat and one a Republi- 
can, relied on their powers under sections 
332, 333, 334, title 10, United States Code, to 
suppress domestic violence, unlawful com- 
binations, conspiracies depriving American 
citizens of rights secured to them by the U.S. 
Constitution and Federal law. 

The disgraceful and arbitrary exercise of 
the State police powers In Selma, Ala., on 
Sunday, March 8. 1965, dramatically demon- 
strated that State and local officials not only 
permitted but participated In an illegal and 
brutal suppression of a peaceful assembly by 
Negro citizens protesting the denial of their 
right to vote. 

We feel confident that you will utilize all 
the resources of your office, both moral sua- 
sion and any Federal troops or marshals that 
might be needed, to remedy the violation of 
the Bill of Rights in Selma, Ala. 

We further urge you to endorse additional 
legislation which will provide Federal rem- 
edies to those citizens of Alabama and else- 
where In America who are being denied their 
right to vote by discriminatory and arbi- 
trary methods. 

Thomas S. Ashley, Democrat, of Ohio; 
Jonathan B. Bingham, Democrat, of New 
York; John A. Blatnik, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota; Richard Bolling, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri; John Brademas, Democrat, of Indiana; 
George E. Brown, Jr., Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; Hugh L. Carey, Democrat, of New 
York; Elford A. Cederberg, Republican, of 
Michigan; James C. Cleveland, Republican, 
of New Hampshire; Raymond F. Clevenger, 
Democrat, of Michigan; Jeffery Cohelan, 
Democrat, of California; John Conyers, 
Jr., Democrat, of Michigan; James C. Cor- 
man. Democrat, of California; Emilio Q, Dad- 
dario. Democrat, of Connecticut; Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., Democrat, of Michigan; John C. 
Dingell, Democrat, of Michigan. 

John G. Dow, Democrat, of New York; Ken 
W. Dyal, Democrat, of California; Don Ed- 
wards, Democrat, of California; Leonard 
Farbstein, Democrat, of New York; Billie 
S. Farnum, Democrat, of Michigan; Paul A. 
Fino, Republican, of New York; Jacob H. 
Gilbert, Democrat, of New York; Edith 
Green, Democrat, of Oregon; Seymour Hal- 
fern, Republican, of New York; James 
Harvey, Republican, of Michigan; Augustus 
F. Hawkins, Democrat, of California; Wayne 
L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio; Frank J. Hor- 
ton, Republican, of New York; Andrew 
Jacobs, Jr., Democrat, of Indiana; Robert 
W. Kastermeier, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

Paul J, Krebs, Democrat, of New Jersey; 
John V. Lindsay, Republican, of New York; 
John C. Mackie, Democrat, of Michigan; Ray 
J. Madden, Democrat, of Indiana; Richard D. 
McCarthy, Democrat, of New York; Robert 
McClory, Republican, of Illinois; Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., Republican, of Maryland; 
Spark M. Matsunaga, Democrat, of Hawaii; 
Patsy Mink, Democrat, of Hawaii; William 
S. Moorhead, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; F. 
Bradford Morse, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts; Lucien N. Nedzi, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; Robert N. C. Nix, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania; James G. O'Hara, Democrat, of 
Michigan; Thomas P, O’Neill, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; Adam Clayton Powell, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York. 

Ogden R. Reid, Republican, of New York; 
Joseph Y. Resnick, Democrat, of New York; 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin; 
Teno Roncalio, Democrat, of Wyoming; 
James Roosevelt, Democrat, of California; 


York; Edward R. Roybal, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; William F. Ryan, Democrat, of New 
York; James H. Scheueh, Democrat, of New 
York; William L. St. Onge, Democrat, of 
Connecticut; Samuel S. Stratton, Democrat, 
of New York; Herbert Tenzer, Democrat, of 
New York; Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, 
of New Jersey; Paul H. Todd, Jr., Democrat, 
of Michigan; Charles A. Vanik, Democrat, 
of Ohio; Weston E. Vivian, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 


Happy Birthday Wish to Mr. Broadway- 
55th 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sincere pleasure for me today to call the 
attention of my colleagues in tribute to 
a man who has made himsef a legend in 
his hometown and who is affectionately 
known there as “Mr. Broadway-55th,” 
my friend, Mr. Charlie Hronek, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The fine editorial in the. Cleveland 
Press under date of February 17, 1965, 
by its editor, Louis B. Seltzer, gives ex- 
pression to the warm feelings of the 
many people of Cleveland who know 
Charlie and have been inspired by his 
dedication to his community and his 
neighbors. 

With your permission, I include the 
editorial as follows: 

It was something like 45 years ago and this 
was the first time he had ever presided at a 
meeting where there was an "imported” 
speaker. 

And It was the first time that I have ever 
spoken formally before any public group. 

We were both about the same height, and 
weight, and age — and, as it turned out In 
noon-hour conversation, of the same tem- 
perament, and enjoyed the same Interests. 
We became friends. 

"I will never leave Broadway and 65th,” he 
told me. “This Is where I will make my 
entire life. I love this 'Zizkov' area and want 
more than anything else to help build it 
along with the rest of the city.” 

I confided In him my own love for Greater 
Cleveland. 

“Like yourself, Charlie, I have determined 
never to leave Cleveland, my native city,” 
I said. “Only the other day I was Invited to 
go to Washington. It was an attractive offer. 
Marlon and I decided against It. 

“We want to stay here. You came to the 
Broadway-55th area almost before you could 
either walk or talk. You love It. The people 
love you. Your work and interests will keep 
you here. We both can make careers In 
our own community — and let us keep In 
touch with each other." 

Charlie Hronek gave me a better Introduc- 
tion than my first speech deserved. Never- 
theless, it was one of the most enjoyable 
experiences of my life. And I had made a 
new friend — one who was to be a friend all 
of our mutual lives. 

That friendship has now lasted more than 
45 years. We have met many times. We 
have reminisced many times. We have 
talked glowingly about the future many 
times. With Charlie Hronek It was always 
about his beloved Broadway-55th area, and 
with an affectionate Intensity that multi- 
plied with the passing years. 
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The other Sunday night we were once 
more together, at a church meeting (in the 
church, Our Lady of Lourdes, over which 
our mutual friend, the late Monslgnor Old- 
rich Zlamal, presided for so many years) . 

Once again 1 was the scheduled speaker. 
Once again— as many years before— Charlie 
Hronek whs at the speaker’s table. And 
once again two friends reviewed the' past 
and attempted to visualize the future. 

After I had talked, “Mr. Broadway-55 th” 
slyly remarked: 

“Louie, you’ve improved after 45 years." 

“Charlie," I replied, “I had to— there was 
a long way to go after that first one." 

The other day Charlie Hronek had a birth- 
day. Broadway-55th turned out for it. The 
immigrant hoy from Bohemia who has dedi- 
cated his whole life to the vast neighbor- 
hood he loves expressed its affection and re- 
gard for him. 

The people in the Broadway-55th area re- 
member the endless list of things Charlie 
Hronek has done. They remember how 
Charlie and Leonard Smith organized the 
Broadway-55th Association. How they 
helped the churches, the businesses, the pub- 
lic problems, Inspired others to love and 
affection for Broadway-55th — stimulated a 
pride which has ruggedly reflected Itself in 
the way homes and businesses and family 
gathering places have been maintained and 
protected. 

For 46 years Charlie Hronek has partici- 
pated in virtually every important civic, reli- 
gious and cultural event in the old Broad- 
way area. He has been a friend to all of the 
old and new leaders there for a half century. 

People in old Broadway still talk about 
Charlie Hronek’s valiant efforts to make sure 
no depositor in the old Atlas Savings & 
Loan Association was hurt when it closed 
during the depression of the 1930’s, along 
with other banks and savings and loan com- 
panies. 

Honors have been reciprocally bestowed 
upon Charlie by “his people” — president of 
St. Joseph Society No. 156, Czech Catholic 
Union; vice president of the National Czech 
Catholic Union; president of the District 
Alliance of Czech Catholics; past president 
of Ceska Sin Carlin Hall; president of the 
St. Wenceslas Day Committee, and a director 
of the National Alliance of Czech Nationals. 

He is recognized as one of The foremost 
Czech leaders in America. Whenever the 
subject of Bohemian culture is discussed the 
conversation usually turns toward the great 
Bohemian band organized by the young, 
dedicated, and enthusiastic Charlie Hronek 
46 years ago. 

Perhaps one of the foremost recollections 
of the people in old Broadway — and in all 
of Greater Cleveland, for that matter — is how 
Charlie Hronek conceived the original idea 
for the great annual Czech pilgrimage to 
St. Anthony’s Shrine in Chatham, Canada. 
They also talk about how Charlie went on 
the pilgrimage this past year and returned a 
well man. 

Out in the old Broadway area they do a 


| The War in Vietnam — XII 

W EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ft! ' OF 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 

OF NEW FORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the 12th in a series of a report 
on Vietnam by Mr. Lucian C. Warren, 
Washington correspondent for the Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Warren 
recently returned from Vietnam and part 
XII, which appeared in the Courier-Ex- 
press, on March 4, 1965, follows; 

The War in Vietnam, Jill — V ictory Possible 
Stilwell Asserts 
(By Lucian C. Warren ) 

(Note. — MaJ. Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, 
who grew up in Buffalo and was graduated 
from Bennett High School, ranks third in 
command of the U.S. forces which are help- 
ing South Vietnam in its fight against Com- 
munism Infiltrators. Here General Stilwell, 
a member of the 1933 class at West Point, 
discusses with Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, the 
complicated military and political problems 
facing the Saigon Government.) 

Saigon. — Buffalo’s MaJ. Gen. Richard G. 
Stilwell feels that victory is possible in south- 
east Asia. 

“I say the war can be won,” the chief of 
staff of the U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, declared in an exclusive in- 
terview. “It can be lost, too, but there’s no 
damn reason why it should.” 

However, there are numerous pitfalls and 
obstacles that In some ways make this a war 
harder to fight than World War II and Korea, 
the general asserted in two sessions with this 
correspondent, lasting well over an hour. 
The main problems, he indicated, were the 
sanctuary from which the North Vietnamese 
has operated to export supplies and men to 
subvert the independent nation to the south, 
and the political problems of a still unstable 
South Vietnamese Government. 

STAFF CHIEF 

General Stilwell is the third highest rank- 
ing officer with the U.S. military forces here, 
serving directly under the overall commander, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, and his de- 
puty commander, Lt. Gen. John L. Throck- 
morton. He has been in South Vietnam for 
nearly 2 years, serving as assistant chief of 
staff for operations until last April, when he 
became chief of staff. 

He is the son of the late William G. Stilwell 
and of Mrs. Mina Stilwell Hamilton, of 352 
Parkridge Avenue, Buffalo. His wife is the 
former Alice K. Simpson of Buffalo. Mrs. 
Stilwell and their three younger children, act- 


ions officer for a tough hombres division and 
a later assistant chief of staff for G-3 of the 
22d Army Corps, was described by Stilwell as 
a total engagement where our combat forces 
could be fully utilized in the simple objective 
of annihilating the enemy. 

KOREAN STRUGGLE 

Korea, where the Buffalo military man led 
the 15th Infantry Regiment of the 3d Infan- 
try Division in combat and later was a senior 
adviser to the Korean Army Corps, was not 
a total engagement of the enemy forces, Stil- 
well points out. Because of the sanctuary 
the Chinese Reds enjoyed north of the Yalu 
River, the war in Korea was limited as to 
battleground and weapons and on terms of 
overall forces engaged. 

“But even in Korea,” he explained, “there 
was no limitation on the employment of 
weapons in the hands of the U.S. forces.” 

Incidentally, the general feels that the 
United States might have gotten away with 
bombing north of the Yalu River as far as the 
Korean war was concerned, but there might 
have been repercussions by Russian military 
threats in Europe, where NATO was still 
weak. 

VIEW ON MAC ARTHUR CASE 

General Stilwell also believes that presi - 
dent Truman had no alternative in firing 
Gen. Douglas Mao Arthur for Insubordination , 
even though General Stilwell has the greatest 
respect for MacArthur as a “soldier, a com- 
mander. a war strategist, and a dedicated 
patriot.” 

Continuing with his war comparisons, Stil - 
well noted that even in Korea “we still were 
fighting a conventional war, with an identifi- 
able enemy organization. It was a war where 
we could plot our positions on the map and 
prepare strong defenses on the ground.” 

The general paused, shook his head sadly, 
then commented : 

’’But we do not have this situation in 
South Vietnam. We are hot directly con- 
fronting the enemy on the ground. And we 
are providing operational support assistance 
in this battle, ratheT than directly engaging 
the enemy. ” 

complicated task 

The task is Immensely complicated , the 
general declared, because the objective to 
knock out the enemy’s armed capability is 
proving extremely difficult without the de- 
struction also of his political organization 

As long as the North Vietnamese have their 
sanctuary north of the 17th parallel, the 
enemy’s political organization cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

“Probably,” Stilwell reflected, “the maxi- 
mum we can expect in this war is to force 
the enemy to suspend action if he finds the 
engagement has become too costly. However, 
I do not see how we can force him to de- 
mobilize under the present ground rules.” 

Frustrated by limitations on annihilating 
the enemy, the United States is also frus- 
trated by the nature of its relations with its 
ally, South Vietnam, 

PROBLEMS 


great deal of talking about Charlie Hronek — 
the boy who came there, stayed, and gave 
his heart, and life, and devotion to the 
Broadway-5 5th area he has made so extrica- 
ble a part of his whole being. 

Some of us who have watched Charlie 
Hronek in his lifelong dedication and cease- 
less effort to make his beloved Broadway- 
65th area good in both the sight of men 
and God not only respect and admire him 
for lt, but venerate him, also, as does every* 
body in the whole old Broadway area. 

He truly Is “Mr. Broadway-55th" in every 
sense of the phrase — in every part of his 
being. As a lifelong friend I join in wishing 
Charlie Hronek a belated hut earnest happy 
birthday — and many more in the future. 


ing under orders from President Johnson 
directing all military men’s dependents in 
South Vietnam to be evacuated, recently left 
for temporary residence in Honolulu. 
in three major wars 

An active participant in the three major 
wars which the United States has fought in 
the last 25 years. General Stilwell declines 
to say that this one is nastier than the other 
two. 

There were plenty of atrocities in the ear- 
lier wars, he said . 

Nevertheless, the present ground rules un- 
der which the war in South Vietnam is being 
fought complicates the task of winning lt, 
he maintains. 

World War II, in which he was an opera- 


The United States cannot exercise full con- 
trol over the military or “pacification” opera - 
ticms of the South Vietnamese Government. 
A language barrier and differing cultural anci 
political traditions are also obstacles to a 
smooth joint conduct of the war against the 
Vietoong. 

Stilwell suggests the successful conduct of 
the war against the Vietcong is directly re- 
lated to the stability of the South Vletnamesj 
Government. He pointed out that the war 
was going relatively well until the Diem gov- 
ernment was overthrown in May 1963, after 
which there was a serious deterioration oi the 
South Vietnamese-United States military 
position and a resulting buildup of Vietcong 
strength. 
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VITAL FACTOR, ... v 

“I feel very strongly that one of the Indis- 
pensable conditions for an upward trend in 
our fight against the Vietcong is a stable and 
strong government apparatus at the national 
and provincial level," he maintains. "In the 
long run, we cannot have an effective mili- 
tary machine without a viable political 
framework in which to operate.” 

The general is in agreement with an as- 
sessment of the current military situation in 
South Vietnam that over the last year the 
United States-Vletnamese military political 
efforts have gone downhill in relation to the 
area and population under control by the 
Vietcong. 

HOPEFUL 

But he mad.e it clear that the United States 
military strength has also increased and he 
has hopes that if the new civilian South 
Vietnamese Government becomes strong and 
stable, the military tide can well turn against 
the Vietcong. 

"The National Government must provide 
the resources with which to provide a good 
framework of Government if successful mili- 
tary operations are to be achieved,” he in- 
sists. And by a strong government, he 
doesn’t mean one controlled by the military. 

"I feel very strongly that the chief execu- 
tive must be a civilian,” he said. 

Given a strong government, Stilwell sees 
the possibility of a stepped-up political- 
military "offensive against the Hanoi-directed 
war of subversion that might well force the 
main bulk of the enemy to withdraw, leav- 
ing only the so-called national liberation 
front to operate on a small, easily contained 
scale. 

SUMMARY OF VIEWS 

“This contest,” says the general In sum- 
mary, "can be resolved in a manner compat- 
ible with U,S. objectives and compatible with 
the desires of the local populace. 

"It can be, but whether it will be or not, 
depends on the collective will and determi- 
nation and the energetic action of the people 
of South Vietnam and America, 

“Yes, the condition could arise where we 
would have to pull out of South Vietnam in 
defeat. But this will only happen if we are 
weak and stupid in the execution of our 
policies.” 

Not all the interview was about war. 

The general spoke with great affection 
about his Buffalo background. 

RECALLS SCHOOL CHUMS 
_ A graduate of Bennett High School in 1933, 
he recalled that he was chummy with a group 
there that Included Paul J. Keeler, son of 
City Judge Patrick Keeler, Clarence Buch- 
wald and John. Sheldon. Keeler is now a 
New York City attorney, Buchwald a Seneca 
Falls businessman, and Sheldon ap executive 
of the Hewitt Rubber Co. in the Philadephia 
area. 

He also got to know his future wife at 
Bennett and she was graduated there the 
same year. 

“But I really didn’t have a chance with 
her until I got my uniform,” he said smil- 
ingly. Their romance was carried on while 
she was a student at Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., and he was at West Point, and 
they were married soon after his graduation 
from the Military Academy in 1938. The 
general is proud that he later became com- 
mandant at West Point. 

ATHLETE 

The general remembers that he went out 
for track at Bennett, but won no great dis- 
tinction as a high school athlete. He did 
enjoy, however, being a member of the West 
Side Rowing Club crew. And he’s grateful 
to 'the late, Representative Waiter G. Andrews 
of Buffalo, for his ’West Point appointment 
after he had been recommended by a selec- 
tion board consisting of the principals of 
Buffalo area schools. 


General Stilwell was last in Buffalo in Jan- 
uary 1963, when he made the principal 
speech at the Eagle Scout recognition cere- 
mony. 

An insight into the love the general has 
for Buffalo is provided in the opening re- 
marks of this talk. 

REMARKS CITED 

He said then : 

“It is a great personal honor to participate 
in this ceremony. It is an honor because 
my roots are in this, the Queen City of the 
Great Lakes, 

“I,t is here that I, like you, participated in 
the wonderful world of scouting; attended 
elementary and then high school; was a 
member of a church and . drew sustenance 
from its activities; experienced all the_ chal- 
lenges and delights of youth, and, above all, 
waS molded by a Christian home,environment 
and guided by the love and devotion of my 
two parents. 

"Through 5 years of college at Brown and 
West Point, and 25 years of Government 
service all over the world, I have become 
increasingly conscious that the cumulative 
intakes from my Buffalo boyhood have pro- 
vided the mental, physical, and moral 
foundations which have sustained me in 
hours of crisis.” 


[lUsions and False Analogies 


V EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
much thought is being given to our policy 
in South Vietnam and many arguments 
are being offered almost daily in the edi- 
torial pages of the great newspapers of 
this country. I found the thoughtful 
analysis of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial which was reprinted in the Mad- 
ison Capital Times on February 26, 1965, 
realistic and helpful to me in evaluating 
our policy in southeast Asia. I am in- 
serting this editorial in the Record so 
that others can have the opportunity to 
study it : 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
Feb. 26, 1965 J 

Illusions and False Analogies 

Assuming that there is still time to think 
about Vietnam — that the deadly cycle of mil- 
itary escalation is not yet irreversible — Amer- 
icans should examine the validity of the offi- 
cial rationale for the “reprisal” bombings of 
North Vietnam. 

The rationale is that attacks on South Viet- 
namese and American bases are planned, 
armed, and supplied predominantly from the 
north, and that the attacks will stop if we 
hit the north hard enough. 

The fatal flaw in this theory is that the 
major portion of the weapons used by the 
Vietcong are American weapons, captured, 
and turned against us. While supplies from 
the north undoubtedly help the Vietcong, 
there Is little basis for supposing that they 
are lndlspenable, or that the Vietcong would 
fade away if supply lines could be cut — even 
if the lines could.be cut by air action alone, 
which. Is most Improbable. . 

Should It not be clear by now that we are 
not . dealing with a simple case of external 
aggression, as the official policy of our Gov- 
ernment assumes? If after 10 years of stead- 
ily Increasing American aid the South Viet- 


namese Gowraineni . is. weaker than, it was 
before, then something other than externally 
supported subversion must be Involved, 

All the evidence points to a high degree 
of local sympathy or outright support for the 
Vietcong as a major element in its success. 
The bombing of North Vietnam does not 
touch this source of conflict and probably 
strengthens it. 

The false assumption of external aggres- 
sion as the essential element in the situation 
is strategic as well as tactical. It is one of 
the major reasons our forces are in Vietnam. 

Apologists for official policy are fond of 
quoting Churchill’s warning after the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in .1938 — “The belief 
that security can be obtained by throwing 
a small state to the wolves is a fatal delusion.” 

Czechoslovakia, however, was a victim of 
direct external aggression. What we face in 
Vietnam is the quite different problem of an 
indigenous revolution, 25 years in the mak- 
ing, which has succeeded in ending French 
colonialism and withstanding 10 years of 
American Intervention. 

In such a situation even our great military 
strength does not give us power to decide, 
by a simple deicsion to fight, that a small 
state shall be “saved.” It is one thing to go 
to the aid of a nation under overt attack, and 
another to Interfere in a local revolution, in 
which the essential element Is not external 
aid but the people themselves. Only they 
can “win the war,” and after 10 years of not 
winning, South Vietnam’s will and capacity 
to do so must now be doubted. 

Some Americans, of course, believe that 
it is our national mission to police the world, 
particularly to police it against revolution. 
That belief, in our view, is as immature as 
isolationism was, and indeed may well be 
an overreaction to isolationism. 

The United States tried to turn its back 
on the world, and failed; participation in the 
second world war established firmly the com- 
monsense proposition that for America in- 
volvement in International affairs is unavoid- 
able. 

But what is involvement? Some Ameri- 
cans evidently swung so far from their isola- 
tionist past that they regard involvement 
as deciding everything for everybody, and 
particularly deciding the nature and scope 
of social revolution anywhere. 

A role in world leadership certainly is the 
American mission, but we need a more sen- 
sible view of what world leadership really is. 

The truth is that Vietnam does not present 
a simple case of external aggression, direct, 
or indirect, and a policy based on that false 
assumption is hound to fail, as ours has 
failed for 10 years. No matter how strenu- 
ously we may justify the bombing of North 
Vietnam to ourselves, and no matter how 
well it might be defended as pure reprisal or 
revenge, the fact remains that there is no 
military solution to the problem so far as 
the United States is concerned. 

If we step up our attacks and the degree 
of our involvement, and even if we do not 
provoke Chinese or Russian intervention, all 
we can really expect is to take over the 
whole war from the South Vietnamese — in 
other words, to occupy and govern South 
Vietnam indefinitely. 

What would such an occupation gain for 
us? It would not serve our true national in- 
terests, it would poison our relations with 
half the world, and it would hamper our 
freedom of maneuver in more important 
areas of conflict. 

Our Vietnam policy is at a dead end. Our 
interests can now be served only by a polit- 
ical rather than a military solution, one 
that will enable us ultimately to end a profit- 
less involvement in a profitless Aslan land 
war. Unless President Johnson is seeking a 
political solution, he is not only risking nu- 
clear war but basing national policy on 
dangerous Illusions. 
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Housing for the Elderly, Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. BURKE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11,1965 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure, on March 6, 1965, to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the ground breaking 
ceremonies of the housing for the elderly 
in Quincy, Mass. 

A new, multistory apartment building 
for senior citizens is to be constructed 
with a $2,583,000 senior citizens housing 
loan under Public Law 88-372 from the 
Community Facilities Administration. 
The project is being sponsored by the 
Quincy Point Congregational Church 
through the Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes. The Reverend Bedras 
Baharian is the president of the corpo- 
ration. This is the second such loan in 
Massachusetts under Public Law 88-372 
and is to serve primarily the Quincy, 
Weymouth, and Braintree areas in Nor- 
folk County. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article from the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Mass., on 
March 8, 1965, relating to this event: 

Ground Broken for Elderly Housing 

Quincy. — Ground was broken Saturday 
for the 216-apartment building for the el- 
derly which will be built at 100 Southern 
Artery by the Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes Co., a nonprofit corporation. 

READY NEXT YEAR 

Tenants in the new building, which will be 
rea.dy for occupancy by April 1, 1966, will be 
from the middle-lower Income group with 
weekly pay of less than $100. Guest speaker 
Congressman James A. Burke, Democrat, of 
Milton, said that this group comprises 16 
percent of Quincy's population. Residents 
from Weymouth and Braintree also will live 
In the new apartments. 

Congressman Burke noted that the build- 
ing will be the largest direct-loan housing 
for elderly In the State. He added that spe- 
cial technology will be used to make the 
apartment suited to the elderly, such as 
omitting steep stairways, narrow halls and 
polished floors. 

Apartment trustees were called builders 
with real roots in the business and commu- 
nity service units by Mr. Burke. He also 
credited the Quincy Development Commis- 
sion and the Patriot Ledger with encourage- 
ment in the project. 

Other speakers at the groundbreaking 
were Quincy City Councilor President Joseph 
LaRaia; Robert Fitzgerald, who represented 
his cousin, Senator Edward M. Kennedy; 
and William A. O’Connell, executive vice 
president of the Quincy-South Shore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, sent greetings by wire. 

Mr^ Carl E, Magnuson, who applied for the 
first apartment 2 years ago, turned the first 
sod at the ceremonies. Taking part In the 
ceremonies were the Reverend Bedros Ba- 
harain, pastor of the Quincy Point Congre- 
gational Church; Herbert Hendry, treasurer; 
Everett Besse, clerk; and the Reverend Elden 
Zuern, associate pastor. The invocation was 
given by the Reverend John D. Banks, pastor 
of Bethany Congregational Church; and the 
Reverend Albert J. Penner of the Massachu- 
' setts Congregational Society gave the bene- 
diction. 

Among the 150 guests at the groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies were city councilors and rep- 


resentatives of local civic groups, as well as 
State representatives. 

Work on the apartment project Is expected 
to begin this month by the Tornabene 
Bros., of Newton, who bid $2,162,800. The 
total cost of the project, including land, 
will be $2,583,000. 

My remarks at the ceremony follow: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, ladles and 
gentlemen, It la a genuine pleasure to par- 
ticipate with you today, in these ground- 
breaking ceremonies that I know mean so 
much to you. On this site, you are about 
to build the largest dlrect-loan-housing-for- 
the-elderly project In this State. Of course, 
It Is fitting, that with large problems, there 
arise large solutions. 

The Massachusetts study of our problems, 
presented to the White House Conference on 
Aging, said, and I quote : 

"The physical nature of many modern 
American homes and apartments Is such that 
they are not appropriate dwelling units for 
older persons. There are steep and narrow 
stairways, narrow halls, highly .polished 
floors, weak and flimsy bathroom accessories, 
etc. A special technology has developed 
around the most suitable physical stand- 
ards for housing for older persons.” 

The report went on to suggest that there 
was an Immediate need in Massachusetts for 
8,000 to 10,000 apartments for older persons 
In the low-income group, and approximately 
the same for those in the middle-income 
brackets. 

This project we are dedicating today makes 
a dent in the need for those in the lower- 
middle income group, those in the under- 
$5,000 bracket. I would only hope that those 
listening and watching this event will take 
a lesson and Imitate the concept, If not the 
details, of what is being created here. 

There are so many fine things to point 
out in this project, that I shall only remark 
on a few that strike me as an example of 
local wisdom and thoughtfulness, in the 
preparation of this program. For one, It is 
located right where people live, not far out 
in the country, away from the general com- 
munity. You may be Insulating your elder- 
ly, away from some of the noises, by putting 
them In one building, but they are not iso- 
lated, away from everyone else. In that, 
you have shown foresight and understand- 
ing of their real needs. 

You have planned an activity center that 
can absorb many of the elderly both In the 
building and In the surrounding neighbor- 
hood as well. I would hope that some of the 
four Golden Age Clubs that meet In this 
area will consider sharing your facilities and 
services and possibly even provide tenants. 

I would hope that some of the displacees 
from the Quarry Street project will find 
their way here to help resume their Inter- 
rupted lives In a congenial atmosphere. 

You have organized a fine board of trus- 
tees, building from strength, with real roots 
to your business and service community. 
When I look around and see sales managers, 
engineers, accountants, manufacturers, elec- 
trical contractors, Insurance men, ministers, 
and volunteers and service leaders of every 
sort, I am reassured, since I know that the 
strength of our community is represented In 
the project leadership. 

You have powerful encouragement from 
the Quincy Development Commission and 
the Patriot Ledger to further underline the 
extent of your roots. 

You are exploring relationships with a host 
Qf local service agencies to help provide the 
residents with the personal services that 
they will need in their daily lives, without 
turning the project Into an all-encompassing 
■ home for the aged. Rather, you are directing 
social and medical services into the proj- 
ect to meet Individual need, instead of man- 
aging their lives for them. 


You have chosen your ground well, since 
this particular area of Quincy has one of the 
highest percentages of elderly in the State, 
16.4 percent over 60, as of the 1960 census, 
Yet you have planned large enough to help 
serve the needs of Braintree and Weymouth, 
as well. 

In the building, your efficiencies and one- 
bedroom apartments will help to satisfy the 
need for efficient, safe, and sanitary housing, 
far better adapted to the needs of older per- 
sons. 

You have turned to the Federal Govern- 
ment for financing, but this is no dole. 
Rather, the elderly residents themselves will 
be repaying the loan over a term of 50 
years In their rent, paying taxes and con- 
tributing to Improving their neighborhood, 
while, at the same time, helping to meet 
their own housing needs. This, to me, Is the 
ideal partnership of people in a community, 
working together toward a noble social goal, 
yet helping themselves at the same time. 

In particular, I want to commend your 
leadership, especially Rev. Bedros Baharian, 
for his Inspiration, persistence, and under- 
standing, In helping to make this project a 
reality. 

When this building is finished and ready 
to open, I want you to Invite me back again, 
so that I can see for myself what you have 
created . 

May Almighty God shower His blessings 
on your good works. 


National Council of Churches Supports 
Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , March 11, 1965 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has long been 
an advocate of immigration reform and 
in this regard the council on February 
24, 1965, adopted a resolution reiterating 
this historic concern of the churches 
and a reaffirmation that essential 
change in our immigration policy is 
vitally important to our national well- 
being. In order that the Members of 
this House can be kept abreast of the 
general feeling on immigration policy I 
am proud to include this resolution in 
the Record: 

Resolution on the Churches and U.S. 

Immigration Policy, Adopted February 

24, 1965 

Whereas Insights from Christian faith and 
from the nature of a free society suggest 
that people should he afforded the opportuni- 
ties to move voluntarily for economic and 
social reasons, for reuniting their families, 
or for availing themselves and their loved 
ones of greater opportunities; to seek asylum 
from religious, social, political, and racial 
persecution; and to find sanctuary from 
natural calamities or oppressive occupation; 
the National Council of Churches In light of 
current governmental developments deems it 
timely to reiterate this historic concern of 
the churches and reaffirm its belief that the 
United States should make essential changes 
in Its immigration law which will provide the 
opportunities here listed. 

Whereas the National Council of Churches 
and constituent communions have re- 
peatedly stated that the immigration policy 
of our land raises Inequitable racial and na- 
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tional barriers, unfairly restricts the move- 
ment of peoples into our country on the 
basis pf place of birth, and unjustly discrimi- 
nates against refugees and naturalized citi- 
zens, and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
called upon the country in his state of the 
Union address on January 4, 1965, and In his 
message to the Congress on January 13, 1965, 
to consider basic revisions to the Immigra- 
tion qnd Nationality Act of 1952, along the 
same lines that the National Council of 
Churches and constituent communions have 
consistently called for: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the general board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. once again call upon the 
churches to promote study and encourage 
action which will lead to legislation to im- 
prove the immigration statutes of the United 
States, so that their provisions will be more 
in accord with Christian and humanitarian 
principles recognizing the inherent worth 
and dignity of the individual, a concept upon 
which our country is founded and to which 
It is dedicated; and so that their provisions 
will promote the national interest of our own 
and other countries as well as the welfare 
of the individuals who may benefit by migra- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That the general board of the 
National Council of Churches call upon the 
constituent membership of the National 
Council of Churches to note and study fur- 
ther in mgrp specific terms the problems and 
new opportunities in the field of immigra- 
tion and refugee policy and take considered 
and prayerful action to the end that barriers 
shall be removed within, the limits of na- 
tional and community responsibility by: 

1. Using the latest census of the tptal pop- 
ulation as the basis for determining the 
number of quota immigrants to be admitted; 

-2. The elimination of the. national origins 
quota system; 

3. The abolition of the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle; 

4. The admission of persons whose skills 
would be advantageous to the United 
States; 

5. The facilitating of family reunions; 

6. The implementation of a program of 
refugee admission, under established visa 
procedures, so that our country would ac- 
cept jts fair share of the world’s refugees; 

7. The enabling of persons with physical 
and mentel disabilities to join their families, 
provided adequate safeguards are maintained 
to prevent their becoming public charges; 

8. The provision of more equitable and 
just methods in deportation proceedings, 
under due process of the law; and 

9. The provision for naturalized citizens 
to receive equal treatment in every respect 
with natural-born citizens; be.it further 

Resolved, That authorization be hereby^ 
granted for appropriate representatives of' 
the National Council of Churches to con- s 
suit with Government officials and agencies' 
and to testify before congressional commit- 
tees on the basis of official policies of the 
National Council of Churches concerning 
immigration and refugees — policies which 
seek the good of persons, the higher interest 
of the nations, and more peace, justice, and 
freedom in the world. 


Eulogy to Frank X. Cull 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or , 

HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE H.OUS.^QP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened today to learn of the passing 


of one of Cleveland’s fine citizens, Prank 
X. Cull, a celebrated civil trial lawyer 
for more than 50 years, who at the age 
of 77 had achieved the highest respect 
of his colleagues and of the citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Early in his career, Frank X. Cull 
served on the Hill as secretary to former 
U.S. Senator Robert J. Bulkley before 
returning to Cleveland to build an en- 
viable record in a profession that is care- 
ful with its accolades. 

Prank X. Cull will be sincerely missed 
by the entire membership of the Ohio 
bar, and most particularly by his pro- 
fessional associates in the firm of Haux- 
hurst, Sharp, Cull & Kellogg, with whom 
he has been in practice over a long period 
of years. 


Rescuing the New Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN S. MONACAN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, there 
have been many arguments and formu- 
las advanced In the effort to “rescue” the 
New Haven Railroad and to safeguard 
against the inconvenience to commuters 
that would result from the proposed 
abandonment of commuter service. 

There has come to me today an edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 8 
edition of the Meriden, Conn., Morning 
Record which contains recommenda- 
tions that I find interesting and which, I 
believe, are deserving of thorough study. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include ah this point the edi- 
torial, “Rescuing the New Haven”; 
Rescuing the New Haven 

In Hartford and in Washington, hearings 
are open and arguments are being heard on 
how to rescue the New Haven Railroad. 
The bankrupt line has been losing money 
steadily under Its trusteeship management; 
it has petitioned the ICC to allow a curtail- 
ment of commuter service close to New York, 
and the shape of things to come clearly indi- 
cates a gradual closing down of all passen- 
ger service unless something is done. What 
are the alternatives, and how would they af- 
fect Connecticut and the whole area served 
by the New Haven? 

LET IT DIE? 

What would happen If no subsidies were 
were provided, no help were given, the rail- 
road were allowed to go on its way downhill? 
We could expect continuation of freight 
service with gradual elimination of passen- 
ger service as equipment deteriorated and 
income continued to fall. Eventually we 
would be forced to see takeover by the Gov- 
ernment or sale as distressed asset's to the 
highest bidder. At worst, we could expect 
complete collapse of all service with virtual 
disintegration of stock and real estate; at 
best, minimal operation after a period of 
standstill. 

New England can’t afford this solution; on 
this there is. general agreement. Our high- 
ways can’t stand the load that a dying rail- 
road would shift to them, our people can’t 
staqd the. loss of, public transportation, our 
businesses can’t stand the attrition that 
poof railroad service would force on the whole 
northeast corner of the country. The New 
Haven has got to be rescued. 


THE RIBfCOFF APPROACH 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, 
has proposed a rescue operation through a 
$100 million fund to be voted by Congress. 
It would be administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which could use it 
to help the New Haven and other commuter 
lines which are in difficulty. The figure 
of $10 million has been used hopefully as 
the New Haven’s probable Federal share, to 
be matched by Connecticut and New York 
which would each put in $5 million, to make 
a $20 million rescue subsidy. 

Subsidies are necessary to keep the road 
running, and they must be provided. But 
the Ribicoff bill by itself Is not enough. We 
are against any simple subsidy that will keep 
the road running on its present Inefficient 
system without moving toward a construc- 
tive permanent cure for the things that cause 
the need for subsidy — it’s Just prolonging the 
agony. 

We also question the appropriation of $100 
million on a nationwide basis to cure ills 
that are basically regional — again on a sim- 
ple subsidy-to-deficit pattern. The New Hav- 
en is the sickest of several railroads in many 
parts of the country which aren’t as healthy 
as they should be. Will the subsidy encour- 
age them to sit back and wait for help, in- 
stead of seeking more constructive ways to 
compete? 

MERGER 

The New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads would like to merge. Both 
moneymakers at present, they aren’t eager 
to include the losing New Haven in their 
plans, but they might be interested in buy- 
ing the freight operation. Pressure could be 
brought through Congress, the ICC, and State 
agencies for an inclusion either of the New 
Haven freight operation or the whole rail- 
road. 

In effect, this would be a forced marriage; 
if it were carried out, the New Haven, and 
especially Its passenger service, shouldn’t ex- 
pect to get favored treatment in the new 
combine. For a while, the big merged line 
would absorb the losses on the New Haven 
passenger runs. But considering the prob- 
lem, it could hardly be expected to sink the 
necessary massive amounts of capital on a 
permanent basis into new equipment and 
improved service; more likely would be a 
continuation of the present gradual de- 
terioration and a renewed petitioning for 
permission to curtail passenger service. 

THE NEW YORK PLAN 

New York Is going to be squeezed the most 
and the tightest by any cutback. If com- 
muter service is phased out, the traffic prob- 
lem is going to turn New York City Into a 
shambles. For this reason, Governor Rocke- 
feller came up recently with a bold new plan 
for a takeover of dying railroads, beginning 
with the Long Island Railroad, under a new 
State metropolitan commuter authority 
which would undertake a $200 million mod- 
ernization program. There would be room 
for other railroads and other States in a tri- 
state commuter system, which would be 
eligible for Federal aid under Washington’s 
urban transportation program. 

It may be a fine plan for New York and 
the LIRR. But it begins by regarding the 
railroad as a commuter line, which is only 
part of Its value to Connecticut. This State 
should be careful not to join iri too quickly 
to provide funds and backing to solve prob- 
lems which are essentially those of New 
York City. 

REGIONAL approach 

New York' has done a disservice to her 
neighbors and the New Haven by em- 
phasizing the commuter aspects of the New 
Haven. Not just New'York and' Connecti- 
cut but Rhode Island and Massachusetts — 
and Maine and New Jersey, too — are cpn- 
cerned with the flow of goods and people 
which the New Haven can and should 
strengthen. The whole northeast corner of 
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the country will be made anemic If these 
vital arteries of travel and commerce are 
allowed to disintegrate or to bypass us. 
With Increasing congestion over the decades 
ahead, our loss will become geometrically 
mere serious. 

The long-term solution of New Haven’s 
problems, and the long-term health of New 
England and New York, depend on the crea- 
tion of a cooperative agency or authority In- 
cluding at least the four States served by the 
New Haven. It should be a suprastate 
agency, quasi-public In nature, empowered 
to own and operate the railroad and to sell 
bonds to the public to finance the purchase 
and improvements, these bonds to be under- 
written by Federal funds. The States and 
Washington should undertake to underwrite 
operating deficits on a fair formula for a 
temporary transition period only. The Port 
Authority of New York could serve to some 
extent as a model. 

Such an authority could, as part of its 
plan, sell the freight operation, or lease 
trackage and equipment to one or another 
railroad. It could undertake the expensive 
modernization and Improvement program 
which alone will enable the railroad to com- 
pete with other methods of transportation. 
With money and Imaginative management It 
could stand a good chance of making the 
New Haven again New England’s main 
artery — and a profitable one. 

This Is the direction In which our legis- 
lators and officials in Hartford and Washing- 
ton must turn If they are to rescue the New 
Haven. This is the package of temporary 
subsidy plus long-term planning which they 
must put together for the good of the rail- 
road and even more for the good of the 
States It serves. 


The War in Vietnam — XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been writing a report on Viet- 
nam for his newspaper. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include part xm of this 
series which appeared in the Courier- 
Express on March 5, 1965 : 

The War in Vietnam, XHI— Stable Govern- 
ment Is Key to Victory 

(Note. — Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for The Courier-Express, after 
a visit to the combat zones In South Vietnam 
gives a closeup look at the war there which 
has left him with decided convictions about 
U.S. political strategy in that far-off un- 
happy land.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Saigon, South Vietnam. — It Is popular 
here and elsewhere to be critical of the way 
the war against the Vletcong Communists Is 
being run. 

Hugh Campbell, for 2 years a Canadian 
delegate on the three-nation International 
Control Commission that has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to make the 1954 Vietnam parti- 
tion agreement work, is openly scornful of 
the American military effort. In a recent 
article he even took out after the average 
serviceman’s wife In Saigon, saying that 
“she takes the fur-llned mug” for “boorish- 
ness, offensiveness and condescension to- 
ward her ’Inferiors,’ ” meaning the South 
Vietnamese. 

In Congress, rarely a day goes by that some 
Senator, such as Senator Wayne Morse or 


Senator Richard Russell, doesn't grab a 
headline by saying, "we’re fighting the wrong 
war at the wrong time and had best nego- 
tiate some deal with the North Vietnamese.” 

criticism 

The constant barrage of criticism had re- 
minded one briefing officer here of what 
Titus Livlus (Livy) , who died In A.D. 17, 
recorded in his history of Rome volume 7, 
about a Roman consul’s attitude toward his 
armchair military critics. 

According to Livy, Lucius Aemllus Paulus, 
who conducted the war against the Macedon- 
ians In 168 B.C., sarcastically commented 
that in every circle and, truly, at every table, 
there are people who lead armies Into Mace- 
donia, who know where the camps ought to 
be placed, when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered, when It Is proper 
to engage the enemy and when to lie quiet. 
opportunity 

The Roman consul ended his diatribe by 
suggesting that if anyone was well qualified 
to give advice on the Macedonia war, let him 
come to Macedonia at public expense, where 
he shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, 
a tent — even his traveling charges shall be 
defrayed. 

But, Lucius Paulus concluded, according 
to Livy, If he thinks this too much trouble, 
and prefers the repose of city life to the 
tolls of war, let him not, on land, assume 
the office of a pilot. 

In other words, this was the angered put- 
up-or-shut-up attitude of a criticism-stung 
general 2,000 years ago. 

The observations: Any war that is taking 
a toll in casualties among the enemy In the 
ratio of nearly 3 to 1 of the United 
States-South Vietnamese forces is not a 
failure. It can ahd should be higher If the 
right side Is to win eventually, but the 
United States and Its ally are learning much 
about guerrila! warfare and captured Vlet- 
cong documents and prisoners show recogni- 
tion that they are up against tough ad- 
versaries. 

As to the Campbell criticism of service- 
men’s wives, we share with Buffalo’s Ma], 
Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, Army Chief of Staff 
here, resentment at an unfair comment. Mrs. 
StiTyell herself until her recent departure 
worked as a Gray Lady in the local hospital 
and as a volunteer helper In an orphanage. 

DEDICATED 

“The wives of career officers, be they em- 
bassy or military, are every bit as dedicated 
and hard working as their spouses,” says 
Stilwell, and I’m sure he’s right. 

The war is by no means won or nearly won 
and our forces on the scene would be the first 
to admit this. In fact, there is general 
acknowledgement that even within the last 
year the Vletcong have gained In both popu- 
lation and area under their control. 

And the ratio of the enemy’s casualties to 
ours is dwindling from 4.3 to I In 1962, to 
3.7 to I in 1963, to 2.4 to 1 In 1964. Further- 
more, the enemy’s weapons are becoming 
more sophisticated every day. The day of 
handmade weapons among the Vletcong 
seems to be over, and these days the Vletcong 
are being supplied with some of the best 
Chinese and Russian military weapons avail- 
able, Including 60- and 80-pound mortars and 
59 -millimeter cannons. 

IMPROVING 

Meanwhile our weaponry is improving, too, 
but notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States-Vietnamese forces have total air 
superiority over the enemy, the war on the 
ground Is a hard-fought, close contest. 

And the U.S. casualties, while still small, 
are rising. Figures for a recent week's toll 
showed more than 200 U.S. killed or wounded, 
highest of any week In the war. 

The political situation In South Vietnam 
Is still unstable and the Government still 
weak. As this was written, a new civilian 
government had been In office only a few days 


when the military started Its favorite past- 
time of Initiating coups. 

The U.S. Embassy and soldiers here are 
guardedly optimistic, at least to the extent 
that the new Premier, Phan Huy Quat, for- 
eign minister In a former government, is con- 
sidered an able man and his cabinet shows a 
good balance in representation from various 
sections of the country and ethnic and politi- 
cal shadings. 

ACCEPTABLE , 

The new civilian Government has been re- 
ported acceptable to Buddhist leader Tri 
Quang, whose displeasure has been a major 
factor In toppling earlier governments, In- 
cluding that of President Diem. But Trl 
Quang Is unpredictable. Is definitely neutral- 
ist in sentiment and thinks the United 
States should negotiate with North Vietnam. 

If — and this Is a big If — at long last Pre- 
mier Quat is allowed by the military and Trl 
Quang to stay In office for a sufficient time 
to develop stability and strength, this will 
be reflected in a much stronger political front, 
against the dedicated Vletcong. 

This Is the hope both of intelligent South 
Vietnamese and United States forces. Then 
when effective military action rolls back the 
Vletcong, strong local governments can be 
formed under direction from Saigon to keep 
the acquired territory safe for democratic 
government. 

BOMBING 

Along with a strong and stable civilian 
government, U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
must continue, whether under the pretext of 
retaliation for Vietcong attacks or in support 
of outright military goals. 

From the U.S. Ambassador down, top rank- 
ing U.S. civil and military officials bend over 
backward not to criticize past U.S. hesitancy 
on this score, but once In a while a remark 
like "It should have been started 2 years ago” 
slips out. And all the military analyses of 
eventual victory hint broadly that continued 
bombings of North Vietnam territory are a 
patr of the recipe for triumph. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
should pull out, nor can It be a party to 
any negotiated truce that will let the Viet- 
cong takeover as soon as U.S. forces are 
removed. Perhaps, If the United States and 
South Vietnam get stronger In a combined 
military political way and if the toll becomes 
increasingly hard for Hanoi to bear, then it is 
possible negotiations from strength might 
produce a settlement with sufficient safe- 
guards to maintain a democratic government 
in South Vietnam. 

WATCHING 

But until that time, the war must go on. 
The world is watching to see whether the 
United States is the paper tiger the Com- 
munist claim. If It becomes convinced, 
then it will be Indonesia, and Thailand, per- 
haps Malaya, to fall next. Communist take- 
overs In Africa and Latin America would be 
encouraged. 

A defeat for the Vletcong would Immensely 
simplify the problem of the free world. Vic- 
tory Is possible with stronger U.S. military 
and South Vietnamese political offensives. It 
may take 5 to 10 years, but when the stakes 
are so high, there Is no substitute for vic- 
tory. 

— 

Legislative Program of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0LIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, March 9, 1965, the Com- 
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withinthe past weeks. The President of 
•V the united States promised Martin 
~ Luther King that the voting bill he 
wanted passed would be sent to the Con- 
gress and even now, members of both 
political parties are drafting legislation. 
The demands of the leaders of the so- 
called civil .lights movement have been 
met and . are being met. So why the 
demonstrations? Why the resort to 
anarchy? 

A month ago I appealed to the Presi- 
dent and to the Members of this body 
to use whatever influence they had to 
bring a halt to these demonstrations and 
return to the rule of law and order. I 
warned them that continued defiance 
of the law could only lead to tragedy and 
it has. I am sorry for it. Now we must 
bring an end to these disorders and we 
must demand that all people obey the 
law of the land. To make exceptions, 
for whatever excuse, can only lead to 
further anarchy, further violence, fur- 
ther tragedy. 

In a column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Wednesday, March 10, 
David Lawrence makes an eloquent case 
for bringing about a return to law and 
order. I include this column as a part 
of these remarks: 

The Law of the Land Today 
(By David Lawrence) 

Once upon a time the Supreme Court of 
the United States affirmed that “freedom of 
speech” does not include the right to crv 
Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Today the principle is being tested in 
Alabama, where the right to demonstrate 
has been insisted upon even in the face of 
the fact that street parades in a tense situa- 
tion, can Incite to violence. 

Plainly there is among the people a lack 
of understanding of fundamental 'constitu- 
tional principles. These give every citizen 
the right to express himself freely, though 
his views may be unpalatable to others, but 
the moment the actyal utterance of such 
views , occurs under conditions that inflame 
people to violence, the law steps in and ap- 
plies a restraining hand. 

After a Federal Judge had issued a ruling 
yesterday ordering the parade from Selma 
to Montgomery to be deferred at least until 
Thursday, when a hearing would be held 
on the subject, the demonstrators insisted 
on going ahead anyhow in definance of the 
court order. 

Yet these same demonstrators argue that 
they are being deprived of their civil rights 
and they evidently feel this gives them un- 
limited privilege to disturb the peace 
When the police attempted a few days ago 
to break up the mob in Selma and took 
stern measures to do so,, the officers were 
charged with brutality. Accusations were 
then voiced on the floor of Congress against 
the police, and demands were made for this 
dispatch of Federal troops to Alabama. 

f* ost those wh0 spohe on the subJect 

ignored the fundamental, fact that the right 
to demonstrate does not include the right 
to incite anybody to violence. 

But Attorney General Nicholas deB 
Katzenbach, in a question-and-answer per- 
iod after a speech at the Women's National 

thf S TO < ^ 1Ub , y ^ sterday ' rightl y explained that 
the Federal Government does not have the 
constitutional power to send troops into any 
State Unless, there is a “total breakdown” 
of law and order And a "total unwilling- 
ness by State officials to maintain order. 

, said that the primary responsibility for 
the P eaoe rests with the local au- 

tnoritiqs. 

In the instances when, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration sent troops to Alabama and. 
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Mississippi, the respective Governors of those 
States were at least accused of having de- 
fied Federal court orders on school integra- 
tion. In the present case, the Governor of 
the State warned against the march from 
Selma to Montgomery and sent State troop- 
ers to the scene to prevent disorder. 

Basically, the Governor of Alabama was 
taking the same position President Kennedy 
took when he sent troops to restrain poten- 
tial violence and enforce a Federal court 
order. The purpose of the Alabama Gover- 
nor was to prevent violence, and he had 
urged that the march on Montgomery be 
abandoned for the time being as a measure 
of safety. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., on the other 
hand, insisted upon leading the demonstra- 
tors for a brief march notwithstanding a 
Federal Judge’s order that it be deferred 
until the case went through the normal 
Judicial process. The presence of State 
troopers prevented any disturbance of the 
peace yesterday. The Negro leader, in au- 
thorizing the march, said ; 

“We have the right to walk the highways: 
we have the right to walk to Montgomery if 
our feet will get us there. I have no alter- 
native, and I ask you to come with me This 
was a difficult and painful decision to make 
I know not what lies ahead. There may be 
beatings, and there may be tear gas.” 

But it is precisely the incitement to a sit- 
uation requiring such measures that always 
has been recognized as being within the 
province of State or city police to deal with, 
even to the point of dispersing a nonviolent 
demonstration that has proved dangerous to 
the peace of the community. 

President Johnson issued a statement re- 
gretting the violence that occurred in Selma 
on Sunday. He declared that "Americans 
everywhere join in deploring the brutality 
with which a number of Negro citizens of 
Alabama were treated when they sought to 
dramatize their deep and sincere Interest In 
attaining the precious right to vote.” 

®i‘ he President guardedly omitted any 

whn iifl ° f * he aots of tlle demonstrators 
who defied the police and caused the latter 

“ s ® f 2 rce ' Whlle J ohnson defended the 
right to demonstrate, he failed to express anv 
concern over the kind of disturbances of the 

pe „ ac ® i hat Can and often d0 result from 
street demonstrations. 

Many of the pressure groups claim that 
JfJ® y „ ar ® engaged in nonviolent demonstra- 
“°” s - „ WhUe thls ma y b e their intent 
and objective, their manner of conducting 
demonstrations often leads to violence The 
States have a constitutional right and obll- 
® a * °“ then Bte P in and order the dis- 
p ^ sa l +1 demonstrators. This is the true 
law of the land today. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 
A Negotiation Is a Negotiation 

The words were hardly out of Secretary 
General Thant's mouth when the United 
States rejected his proposal. He had recom- 
mended a seven-power conference on the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

The State Department spokesman gave the 
same old reply. “We still await some indica- 
tion that the aggressors are prepared to talk 
about stopping the aggression," he said, add- 
ing that Washington would require advance 
evidence that negotiations would produce an 
agreement acceptable to the United States in 
Vietnam. In other words, the United States 
will negotiate if our terms are accepted be- 
fore negotiations begin. So why negotiate? 

This futile game of diplomatic chess thus 
remains in stalemate while the war itself 
escalates. Yet all wars, Including the Viet- 
namese type, must end in some form of par- 
ley. The questions are when and how? Pres- 
ident Johnson and his chief advisers believe 
the time is not ripe and that present circum- 
stances find the United. States— strong as it 
if * n unfavorable position. American 
policy therefore is to improve the position 
and then consider negotiation from a vantage 
point where terms oan be extracted to fit 
American demands. 

On both sides the game is being played as if 
it can be won or lost. In reality, there can 
be no victory'’ except at a shattering cost in 
lives and treasure. 

President Kennedy put the problem accu- 
m«? y a 4 specch he mac| e on September 2, 
“ , the Snal analysis,” he said, “it is 

their [the South Vietnamese] war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it 
We can help them; we can give them equip- 
ment; we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win ito-the people 
of Vietnam — against the Communists.” 

President Johnson, on the contrary, has 
now changed this policy and is trying to win 
the war with American arms and American 
™ 4 , CeB °d behalf of the South Vietnamese. 
™ s is impossible because, as Mr. Kennedy 
said, it Is their war” — although it is of 
course also true that the North Vietnamese 

theTm?F ^o + g i nCreaslng help to one sl de- as 
the United States is to the other. 

The conference that Secretary Thant has 
recommended may or may not be an answer. 

It certainly deserves a more sympathetic ex- 
ploration than it is getting from Washington. 

„ T here n } us i t be many Congressmen who are 
unhappy but reluctant to say so, and many, 
if not most, of the American people who 
would surely opt for negotiation If the 1s- 
sues all the Issues — were made clear to 
P® Amerlcan Public has not been 

p?SidPn t ? y T 1 F f0rmed and cannot be until 
President Johnson speaks to the Nation. 

No one can ask that he tell exactly what he 
plans to do, or that he divulge military se- 
crete or say Just what terms would be ac- 
ceptable, but when the President does not 
speak the people lack leadership. They have 
become confused while the Vietnamese com 
met has become crucial and dangerous. 


v IV F’' 3 YAN ' Mr - Speaker, the New 
York Tunes published an editorial on 
March 10, 1965, regarding the reaction to 
Secretary General Thant’s suggestion 
about negotiations in Vietnam. The 
Times observes, “This futile game of 
diplomatic chess thus remains in stale- 
mate while the war itself escalates,” I 
recommend that my colleagues read the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times: 


Flood Damage Report for County Hits 

$5,597,426 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AL ULLMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 8, 1965 

nri^oV^ MAN ' . Mr ' Speaker > the rec- 
ord of damages to the Northwest con- 
tinues to be compiled as Oregon and the 
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other States, involved in the record De- 
cember-January flood, work toward com- 
pletion of assessment and plans for 
rehabilitation. 

Currently the Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, Committee on Public Works, is 
considering means of legislative relief for 
our disaster stricken part of the Nation. 

It is altogether timely, therefore, to in- 
clude in the Record the latest damage 
assessment of only 1 of the 18 counties 
in my Second District of Oregon. This 
report of Grant County damages was 
ably reported in the Blue Mountain 
Eagle: 

[From the Blue Mountain Eagle, John Day, 
Oreg., Feb. 25,1965] 

Flood Damage Report for County Hits 
$6,597,426 

Damages caused by the recent floods total 
$5,597,426 for Grant County. River and agri- 
culture repair costs and flood loss amounts to 

$4,879,547. „„ 

Home damage In Grant County is $222,- 
372.90; business damage stands at $557,069. 
Damages represents nearly one-tenth of the 
true cash value of $60,727,124 for the county. 

The cash value of the county will be less 
for the next fiscal year due to the flood loss, 
says James Allen, county assessor. Reduced 
livestock valuation and the loss of two mills 
In Mount Vernon will lower the cash value 
of Grant County for next year. 

An extensive survey compiled by Tom 
Bunch, county agent at large, revealed 
heaviest damages were inflicted on the 
streambanks of the John Day River and Its 
tributaries. An estimated $2,413,256 Is 
needed for new woTk for the streams. So 
far, $15,365 has been spent on channel work. 

The report has been used to acquire addi- 
tional Office of Emergency Planning (OEP) 
and Agriculture Conservation Program (ACP) 
funds. 

Replacing the washed out riprap and 
levees that were Installed prior to the recent 
flood will cost $165,740. To repair damaged 
levees and dikes, to clean debris from the 
river and to reshape the channels will cost 
at least $628,829. 

Land eroded away or damaged by sheet 
erosion was valued at $249,053. To fill in the 
newly created gullys across fields will cost 
$29,048. 

Another $217,440 will be needed to clean 
up debris and to smooth out the silt and 
gravel deposits on the crop lands. 

Cost to replace and rebuild washed-out 
private Irrigation ditches Is $29,894. To clean 
•the ditches that are repairable will cost 
$69,888. 

Company ditches damage figure is esti- 
mated at $100,000 to replace destroyed 
ditches and to repair damaged ditches. 

Work needed to meet the potential weed 
infestation In areas covered with silt or 
gravel deposits or that have been scoured will 
cost $185,000. This Is the latest estimate as 
many people did not report potential weed 
Infestation on their land. 

Stock water damage report may be low but 
the report Indicates that it will cost $1,590 
to replace .Irrigation and stock water ponds. 
To clean up and repair the ponds will cost 
$21,591. 

Damage to private roads will cost $23,471 
to repair. Replacement cost of the washed- 
out roads Is estimated at $7,237.“ 

A total of $165,099 is necessary to replace 
private bridges In Grant County . An addi- 
tional $63,251 Is needed to repair the par- 
tially damaged bridges and to reshape cross- 
ings. As of last week when the damage re- 
ports were filed $4,490 was already spent on 
bridge repair. Part of this figure includes 
work done following the Christmas flood. 

The coat to replace washed-out bridges was 
calculated at $6 per square foot. 


An estimated $15,440 worth of livestock 
was lost in the flood in the county. 

It will cost $19,260 to replace destroyed 
buildings and another $11,777 to repair the 
damaged structures. 

Machinery lost during the flood or ren- 
dered useless because of water damage totals 
$5,035. Repairing damaged machinery will 
cost $3,953. As of a week ago $170 has been 
spent on machinery repairs. 

To replace washed-out fences in the county, 
$47,828 is needed. Another $28,332 is re- 
quired for repair work. So fax only $150 
has been spent on fence repairs. 

The estimated crop loss for Grant County 
totals $235,846. Hay lost Is reported at 
$119,322. This estimated crop loss and loss 
of aftermath grazing and permanent pas- 
ture is for 1965 only. Hay loss was figured 
at $30 per ton and grazing loss at $4.50 per 
animal unit per month. Nearly 4,000 tons 
of hay was lost during the flood. 

Inconvenience cost amounted to $71,499. 
This cost Is associated with flood fighting, 
loss of livestock weight, housing and feed- 
ing people during the flood and general In- 
convenience associated with or because of 
the flood. Most people would not put a 
dollar value on this type of an Item for the 
report. 

Loss of supplies such as lumber, fence 
posts, spools of wire, and firewood was esti- 
mated at $27,873. 

Bunch, former assistant county agent for 
Grant County, and who has recently com- 
pleted his masters degTee requirements at 
Oregon State University, headed the damage 
report project. Ray Brisbois handled much 
of the home and business damage survey. 

The county agent at large made up the 
report forms and arranged the numerous 
meetings throughout the county to help 
ranchers to complete the reports. 

County agent Bill Farrell served as a 
coordinator between the project report and 
the county Emergency Action Committee 
(EAC) . The EAC was headed by cochairmen 
C. L. (Buck) Smith and Jim Maple. Larry 
Williams was also active in the project. 

Heading the subcommittees of the EAC 
were: Ervlng Stanbro of Prairie City; Boh 
Sproul of Mount Vernon; Alvin Brown of 
Daytonvtlle; Joe Officer of Izee; Eho Bleak- 
man of Monument, and Tom Colvin of Ritter. 


Another Citizen Does His Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. ANDERSON of- Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the Members’ at- 
tention to an editorial which appeared 
in the Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, 
111., on July 26, 1964. This editorial was 
written by Hal Nelson, associate editor 
of the Rockford Morning Star, who was 
just named as the recipient of a Free- 
doms Foundation medal. 

In recent weeks we have heard several 
reports of witnesses refusing to become 
Involved In arrests because of the “in- 
conveniences” that might result for 
themselves. Thus this story of a citizen 
going out of his way to aid in the arrest 
and conviction of persons involved in a 
robbery even though it meant consider- 
able expense and personal hardship 
affords a lesson for all who consider 
themselves good citizens. 


Another Citizen Does His Duty 
(By Hal Nelson) 

Almost a year ago, on August 10, 1963, Joe 
Nash’s curiosity was aroused by suspicious 
actions of a man In a telephone booth on 
Seventh Street. 

The next morning, when he saw news- 
paper stories about two Indianapolis men 
arrested on charges of robbing a North 
Second Street phone booth, Joe realized that 
one of the suspects might have been the man 
he had seen on Seventh Street. 

Joe was in Rockford at the time on a vaca- 
tion from Mexico City where he is travel edi- 
tor of the English-language Mexico City 
News. 

It would have been easy for Joe to have 
decided that the arrest of the two men with 
$2,376 in nickels, dimes, and quarters in 
their Indiana-licensed car was none of his 
business. In these days of apathy and fear 
of involvement in police matters, many a 
good citizen would have taken this course. 

But Joe has a strongly developed sense of 
citizen responsibility. Rockford remains his 
hometown, his legal residence even though 
he has worked In Mexico City for many years. 

He felt he should report what he had seen 
to police. He made a positive identification 
of one of the suspects, gave police a state- 
ment, promised the State attorney's staff 
that he would return to testify If needed. 

The two suspects were Indicted. A trial 
date was set. Joe arranged to leave his job 
In Mexico City long enough to fly to Rock- 
ford to testify. But he learned the trial had 
been delayed when he arrived here. An- 
other trial date was set. Before he could be 
notified, Joe had left on a 2-week trip into 
sections of Mexico where primitive commu- 
nication made it impossible to reach him. 

The case finally came to trial last week. 
Joe had extended his vacation 3 days In order 
to testify. He told his story In circuit court 
after spending hours In the stifling witness 
room. 

Defense attorneys objected to Nash's testi- 
mony — and the judge ordered most of It 
stricken 

The jury deliberated 6 hours; then re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. 

Was it worthwhile, this expenditure of 
time, effort, nerve energy on the part of a 
private citizen In a matter which did not 
personally concern him in anyway? 

We didn’t ask Joe this question. His ac- 
tions revealed his answer. 

But what about the rest of us? Would we 
have done It? 

That’s a question we all should ask our- 
selves. It’s much easier to close our eyes and 
ears and stay out of such matters. 

Yet, If we want to live In a country of law 
and order, of freedom from fear, of liberty to 
move about without restraint, It’s time that 
more of us follow the course that Joe did. 


Selma Now Joins List Headed by Little 
Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been dismayed and shocked by the bar- 
baric attack upon peaceful demonstra- 
tors in Alabama on Sunday. Sunday’s 
brutality poses a threat to all Americans. 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members, the comments of the editors 
of a newspaper in my district — the Ann 
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&(‘C{UCiiccs of it are a matter of deep concern. 
May I just say that, for very personal rea- 
sons', I am happy that it was not in effect 
at the turn .of the century. For perhaps 
If it were, two young people from Eastern 
Europe might not have been able to come 
to this ‘country, settle here, marry and raise 
ei^ht children to enjoy America’s blessings 
8Ku in some measure, I trust, bring credit 
to her good name. 

■ Immigration is a matter of law — of natural 
law and positive law. Just as the Constitu- 
tion gives expression to the natural rights 
of man; so also should the Immigration law 
■ be in accord with the inalienable human 
right of migration. It is within the frame- 
work of law that the phenomenon of immi- 
gration has to take place. If the law is not 
flexible enough to allow the problems of im- 
migration to be faced on the human level in 
a just and compassionate way, then the law 
should be modified. 

But immigration is not only a matter of 
. law; it is far more poignantly a matter of 
people. The most direct problems that are 
faced are neither political nor technical; but 
questions which the human and . social ac- 
tuality pose. As Pope John said elsewhere 
in.Pacem in Terris: 

"The sentiment of universal fatherhood 
which the Lord has placed in our heart 
makes us feel profound sadness in consider- 
ing the phenomenon of political refugees, a 
phenomenon which has assumed large pro- 
portions and which always hides number- 
less acute sufferings.” 

We may say the same regarding all persons 
who have been uprooted, who have to be re- 
settled and readjusted to a new way of life. 
This pastoral solicitude accounts for the 
efforts of the Catholic Church to form and 
maintain national parishes to meet the 
needs of immigrant peoples. These parishes 
• enable these people to preserve and 
strengthen their religious life and customs, 
and to enjoy the great consolation of wor- 
shiping and confessing in their mother 
tongue. They have provided in the course of 
time for the transition of the children of 
these people into the more general American 
way of life which has thereby been greatly 
enriched. 

The physical, psychological and spiritual 
well-being of immigrants, whether voluntary 
or refugees, should concern all of us. Ex- 
perience has shown that even so human a 
thing as having a familiar meal may be a 
matter of great Importance to a recent ar- 
rival. Far more important are his family 
ties, his manner of worship, his loneliness 
and heartaches of separation, and his feel- 
ings of Inferiority. 

Let us accept the reality of immigration 
and the responsibilities that it brings taking 
as Our counsel the words of Isaiah the 
prophet (Isaiah 58: 7, 8) : 

fjhare thy bread with the hungry, and 
bring the needy and the harborless into thy 
house. When thou shalt see one naked 
cover him and despise not thy own flesh. 
Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning * * * and thy Justice shall go be- 
fore thy face and the glory of the Lord shall 
gather thee up.” 


gassed unarmed and unoffending citi- 
zens has been a cause for grave alarm 
for our Nation. Had it not just hap- 
pened, it would be unthinkable in this 
day and age that police who have sworn 
to uphold the law and protect the citi- 
zenry could turn on them with a violent 
attack. 

The right of citizens to assemble peace- 
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throughout Alabama almost without ex- 
ception compared most favorably with 
the increase in Negro registrations in 
other sections Of the Nation including 
New York, Michigan, and California. 

What then is the purpose of these con- 
tinuing demonstrations in Selma? The 
purpose was well set out and a blueprint 
drawn for the demonstrations, a blue- 
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for redress of their grievances is as old 
as free government and as plain as the 
Constitution. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, 
both Negro and white, in the exercise of 
that right. 

But Gov. George C. Wallace has in- 
stead chosen to meet peaceful protest 
with armed force, and by so doing has 
brought shame to his State and to our 
Nation. 

With the enactment of the civil rights 
law of 1964, the perpetrators of bigotry 
and discrimination should have recog- 
nized the end of a shameful era and the 
beginning of a new era in which all citi- 
zens shall enjoy the rights and privileges 
granted them under the Constitution. 
The consensus of responsible Americans 
is denouncing racial prejudice; the clergy 
who went to Selma and the white citizens 
of Alabama who protested the recent in- 
famous events speak for the great ma- 
jority, who will no longer tolerate dis- 
crimination and violence. 

Unless the State of Alabama recog- 
nizes that the tide is turning against 
bigotry, and unless the Negroes living in 
Alabama be given their right to vote, 
then there is no other course of action 
left to the Congress but to enact strong 
voting rights legislation, providing for 
whatever is necessary to insure that Ne- 
groes be given the unqualified right to 
vote. And I hasten to add that I would 
be a strong supporter of this action 


Selma Demonstrations Proceeding 
According to Blueprint 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


Protection of Voting Rights 

... speech 

' OF . •’ 'V ' 

J J(pr H. McVICKER 

t : -- OF COLORADO ’ . 

IN the house of representatives 

' Tuesday, March 9, 1965 ' 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr, Speaker, the 

whIre%ohL Pa have^aten in n^fn^’ AI& h ” ve ™ nejmlI »gly last year- The increase 
P ice have beaten, mauled, and in Negro registrations in Sqlma and 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 

OF ALABAMA. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 25, 1965 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, no right thinking American can be 
happy with what is going on in Selma, 
Ala. We are witnessing a complete 
breakdown of law and order. We wit- 
nessed open defiance of a Federal court 
order and total disregard of a plea by the 
President of the United States to halt 
further marches, For what? To gain 
the right to vote for Negroes? 

I am sorry to say, Mr. Speaker, this is 
not the objective of the Selma demon- 
strations and never has been the objec- 
tive, Before these demonstrations ever 
started, Negroes in Alabama had the 
right to vote. The registrars of the city 
of Selma were making every effort to 
comply with the voting provisions of the 
civil rights law which Congress passed so 
overwhelmingly last year. The increase 


arrest of the civil rights leader and to 
incite violence. The purpose was to 
arouse public opinion in support of a 
Federal election law. The blueprint was 
set forth in the National Observer of last 
Monday, March 8, and I include the arti- 
cle at this point as a part of these re- 
marks : 

A Change in Tactics: A Master Plan Guides 

Negroes in Alabama, Sets Next Moves 

Leaders of the Negro voting drive in Ala- 
bama are nearing a decision on whether to 
employ their most dramatic strategy : An all- 
Negro election of legislators to challenge the 
seating of the State’s regularly elected law- 
makers. 

The strategy is embodied in an elaborate 
blueprint, titled project for Alabama, that 
was drawn up last year. A copy of the 
document obtained by the National Ob- 
server shows that the current voter-registra- 
tion drive in Selma and nearby communities 
is following the blueprint closely. 

The election strategy calls for Negroes to 
challenge the seating of white legislators 
when the legislature convenes May 4. 

THE NEGRO STRATEGY 

The idea is to rally the State’s Negroes— 
most of them are not registered to vote 
in Alabama’s official elections — for a Ne- 
gro-sponsored election. Civil rights leaders 
hope enough Negroes would vote to give each 
legislator they choose more votes unofficially 
than the regularly elected legislator got in 
the same district. Rights leaders would then 
argue that the regularly elected legislators 
were not duly elected because Negroes, who 
could have outvoted the registered voters 
were denied the ballot. 

The blueprint specifies that “quotas that 
must be met should be set for each district 
with the idea of topping the number of votes 
gotten by the white representative or sena- 
tor In that district." The blueprint calls 
this the freedom vote campaign. 

If the legislators elected by Negroes are 
not seated, the blueprint declares that “dem- 
onstrations should ensue until legislatures ■ 
elected by the freedom vote attain their 
J*^8btful seats, or until people can freely reg- 

Thus the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and those leading the voter-registra- 
tion campaign with him would introduce a 
new tactic In the racial struggle. The Rev- 
erend James Bevel, director of the Alabama 
project for Dr. King's Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, acknowledges the 
plan. But he told the National Observer that 
if Congress passes legislation now being 
drafted to remove barriers to Negro registra- 
tion and voting, the freedom vote plan mav 
not be used. * 

CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 

Dr. King was in Washington at week’s end 
to discuss the proposed legislation with 
President Johnson. Before the meeting the 
White House announced that the legislation 
is “still being checked out” by the Justice 
Department before the President sends it 
to Congress in a special message. 

The legislation Is expected to place a 
moratorium on the use of literacy tests and 
provide, as a last resort, Federal registrars to 
register Negroes where local officials won’t. 

Such a bill has a good chance in Congress. 
Russell Long, the Democrat’s assistant floor 
leader in the Senate and a southerner him- 
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self (Louisiana) , indicates he’ll support new 
voting legislation. And Everett Dirksen, o f 
Illinois, Republican Seriate leader, declares 
Ms suppoft. True, a Senate filibuster by 
southerners still is possible; the Senate Rules 
Committee in a 5-to-4 vote last week, de- 
feated a proposal to make it easier to rat off 
Senate debate. Presently, a two-thirds 
majority vote is required to shut off Senate 
debate. 

Alabama civil rights leaders are eager for 
assurance on the legislation, dhere is little 
time remaining before May 4 to get candi- 
dates. picked and the freedom vote machinery 
in operation, should they go ahead with the 
plan The blueprint calls for a state con- 
vention of Alabama Negroes to select candi- 
dates. Then posters and handbills are to be 
distributed advertising the candidates, 10,000 
-Freedom Army Handbooks” are to be dls- 
tritmted, and Negroes are to be registered for 
the unofficial vote. 

HEADQUARTERS in MONTGOMERY 

The project would be coordinated through 
a project office in Montgomery. Re*e 
would dispense money, cars, and buses, 
registration forms, press releases, and cam- 
paign materials for the freedom vote. 

It also would provide speakers and formats 
for mass meetings. In addition, according 
to the blueprint: "All legal and medical help 
can be secured through the project office, 
this includes bonds, payment of fines caused 
by harassment, and doctor bills.” 

Harassment not only is expected; it is 
counted upon in the project ^ Alabama 
blueprint. The freedom vote section of the 
document is preceded by a freedom registra- 
tion section, outlining the part of the overall 
movement that has been underway in the 
Selma* area. “Arrests should continue over 
months,” says the blueprint, to create in- 
terest in the freedom registration and free- 
dom vote.” The plan specifies that arrests 
and violence should be interpreted as a 
abridgment of freedoms fought for and won 
in the Revolutionary War, but able to exist 
today because officials are not responsible to 
citizens of the State, those citizens not hav- 
ing the right to equal representation or the 
right to vote.” 

arrest according to plan 
The blueprint even includes the assump- 
tion that Dr. King would toe jailed—as he 
was. The blueprint declares: After Dr. 
King is in jail, a letter dealing with bomb- 
lngs violence, not being represented, etc 
should be widely distributed to Negroes in 
Alabama (letter from the Selma jail). At 
the proper time, the advisory board and 
project leaders shall formally declare that 
the problems of Selma and other similar 
Black Belt areas will only be resolved when 
Negroes participate in the government of 
Alabama.” 

But Dr. King did not write the letter from 
the Selma jail. According to the ( 

Mr Bevel, it and some other publicity plans 
contained in the blueprint, such as the pur- 
chase Of newspaper ads in 21 heavily Negro 
counties, were dropped because the move- 
ment got better press coverage .in Alabama 
than expected. Admits the Reverend Mr. 
Bevel: “Alabama newspapers have been very 
decent in reporting what is going on and 
defining our aims to the people. He men- 
tioned the Birmingham News in particular. 
But he adds, “If the papers fail to clarify 
our positions or carry our statements, tnen 
we will have to do it (purchase ads) .” 

DECLARATION OP FREEDOM 

Other parts of the blueprint, however, are 
being carried out as specified. The “Declara- 
ration of Freedom” that the blueprint says 
the advisory board Should draft and present 
to Gov. George Wallace is ready. Negroes 
from throughout the State will got to the 
statehouse in Montgomery Wednesday to 
present the declaration, which will ask that 
Governor Wallace “immediately remove all 
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barriers that keep Negroes from full partic- 
ipation in the government.” 

Also, the King-Douglaes workshops pro- 
vided for in the blueprint are being orga- 
nized. This, the Reverend Mr. Bevel declares, 
will be the beginning of a “different move- 
ment” in the racial struggle. It will com- 
bine the nonviolent philosophy of Dr. King 
with the political philosophy of Frederick 
Douglass” in preparing Negroes to lead in- 
tegration activities in Alabama. Frederick 
Douglass was the escaped Negro slave who 
won historical fame in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction eras for his speaking and 
writing on behalf of the Abolitionist cause. 
His political philosophy, according to the 
Reverend Mr. Bevel, was that racial problems 
in the South never would be solved until 
Negroes had Federal protection. 

A LACK OF LEADERS 

A major hindrance in carrying out all of 
tire blueprint has been a lack of sufficient 
numbers of trained leaders. The problem 
is the staff people we would use for some of 
these things are tied up with other things 
going on now,” says the Reverend Mr. .Bevel. 

Leadership and organization called for in 
the blueprint are extensive. There are to be 
“precinct workers, block captains, and block 
workers” to rally Negro voters throughout 
the State. The blueprint calls for an -"Op- 
eration Dialog,” through which Negro 
leaders communicate “with the white com- 
munities, Informing them of our frustra- 
tions and objectives in going to jail and con- 
ducting freedom registration.” There is to 
be a speakers’ bureau to conduct mass meet- 
ings “to make crystal clear the objectives of 
the statewide project.” There are to be film 
showings and nonviolent workshops. Field 
offices are to be established. Maps showing 
Negro precinct divisions for the elections 
are to be prepared. A newspaper, the Ala- 
bama Citizen, is called for. A list of 22 key 
staff positions is in the blueprint, in addi- 
tion to a special provision for 20 "volunteer 
workers that win receive $10 a week.” 

BOYCOTT IDEA STUDIED 

Much of tMs remains to be carried out, 
but it is being done. Six counties now have 
nonviolent training workshops; these even- 
tually are to exist throughout the State. 
And research is underway on one of the most 
potentially effective weapons indicated in 
the blueprint: An economic boycott, aimed 
particularly at “new and expanding indus- 
tries” in Alabama. The blueprint calls for 
“an analysis of the economic situation of 
Alabama • * * searching out the point 
where a boycott would be most devastating. ’ 

Some white leaders in Alabama have ob- 
tained copies of the blueprint, studied it, and 
cited it as evidence that there is nothing 
spontaneous about the Negro activities. But 
Negro leaders see such extensive organization 
as necessary for those activities to get re- 
sults. Declares the blueprint unequivocally: 
“The Negroes of Alabama will be organized 
into a unit that can effectively carry out a 
statewide nonviolent campaign.” 

The blueprint was drawn up by Negro 
leaders last September immediately after a 
Negro church was bombed in Birmingham. 
The Reverend Mr, Bevel relates: "We asked 
ourselves, what can we do about Alabama? 

The blueprint is their answer. 

| \ Gerald George. 


The Vietnam White Paper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Republic magazine of March 13, 1965, 


published an article on the State 
Department’s white paper on Vietnam 
which deserves careful attention. The 
article follows; 

The White Paper 

The best that can be said about the State 
Department’s white paper on Vietnam is that 
It is entirely unconvincing. The worst Is that 
it is contradictory, illogical, and misleading. 

It has a desperate purpose: to prepare the 
moral platform for widening the war. The 
bombs which United States and South Viet- 
namese attackers hurled at North Vietnam 
last week were probably being loaded as the 
white paper was distributed in Washington. 
Still, American sensibilities demand some 
small assurance that precipitous acts of war 
spring not from blind frustration but from 
considered judgment. The white paper at- 
tempts to prove that escalation is the only 
reasonable response to a war which is quite 
simply a case of flagrant aggression by North 
Vietnam. 

Not even the North Vietnamese would deny 
that they have given the Communist Viet- 
cong In the south some measure of military 
aid and moral support. It is hard enough to 
find a purely civil war in history, and in- 
creasingly in this century internal conflicts 
are attended by International kibitzers on all 
sides — in the Congo, the Yemen, and Cuba 
no less than in Vietnam. But the State 
Department is out to prove much more than 
meddling: North Vietnam, it says, “has used 
every resource of its own government to carry 
out its carefully planned program of con- 
cealed aggression. North Vietnam’s commit- 
ment to seize control of the south is no less 
total (equally total? or more total?) than 
was the commitment of the regime in North 
Korea in 1950.” Then begins a “summary 
of the massive evidence of North Vietnamese 
aggression,” in 64 chart-filled and picture- 
padded pages. 

All the State Department’s Himalayan 
labor has brought forth a mouse of an argu- 
ment. The first conclusion made Is that 
North Vietnamese infiltrators make up the 
bulk of the Vietcong forces, and 19 cases 
are cited as proof, complete with photo- 
graphs of the men, their military history 
and dramatic narrative, “Then the more 
than 300 men began walking to the 
south. * * * They inarched by day, rested at 
night.” But of the 19 infiltrators, 16 are 
South Vietnamese natives who were return- 
ing to their homeland, 1 is unidentified 
by place of birth, and only 2 are North 
Vietnamese. All were captured in either 
1962 or 1963, although the white paper can’t 
be that outdated; it contains other material 
about 3 weeks old. In a very short section 
which appears to be an afterthought, six 
more infiltrators of North Vietnamese origin 
are named, without photographs or military 
history. They provide the only evidence for 
the paper’s contention that “as many as 75 
percent of the more than 4,400 Vietcong who 
are known to have entered the South in the 
first 8 months of 1964 were natives of North 
Vietnam.” 

Figures are given to support the State De- 
aprtment’s claim that infiltrators from the 
North — allowing for casualties — make up the 
majority of the so-called hard-core Vietcong. 
But the white paper conspicuously ignores its 
own advice; it does not allow for casualties 
among the 19,500 confirmed and 17,550 esti- 
mated infiltrators of the past 5 years. Allow- 
ing for the generally accepted Vietcong 
casualty rate of 50 percent, half of the in- 
filtrators must be removed from battle each 
year. In the hard-core Vietcong force of 
35,000 and the full army of 115,000, that 
leaves a current total of only 4,200 confirmed 
and perhaps 3,300 more estimated in- 
filtrators — of whom perhaps fewer than half 
are native North Vietnamese. 

But the State Department would have it 
both ways: even if careful readers of the 
white paper should discover that North Viet- 
namese aid the Vietcong in roughly the same 
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proportion that Americans aid the govern- 
ment troops, they are assured that mere 
numbers are unimportant. The. infiltrators 
are as tough as tigers, and 10 feet tall. "The 
Infiltration of 5,000 guerrilla fighters in a 
given year is the equivalent of marching 
perhaps ’ 50,000 regular troops across the 
border, cautions the State Department. 
Though the Vietcong fights against all the 
State Department holds dear, neither napalm 
In the south nor bombs In the north seem 
to shake its determination. What the white 
paper does not explain is the stubborn cour- 
age and tenacity of the Vietcong of whatever 
provenance or hardness of core, year after 
year, for none of the usual rewards and 
against staggering odds of survival. 

The second conclusion the white paper 
draws is that war materiel from North Viet- 
nam afid its Communist-bloc allies is pouring 
into the south. The paper is crowded with 
photographs of weapons, like a mail-order 
catalog, to bring home the full impact 
But the long inventory of all Communist- 
made weapons captured from the Vietcong in 
an 18-month, period from June 1962, to Jan- 
uaiy 29, 1964, includes only 22 crew-served 
weapons (mortars, reeoilless rifles, etc.) and 
155 smaller arms, hardly enough to equip 1 
of th.e 139 Vietcong companies. These weap- 
ons could have come from anywhere, includ- 
ing Alexandria, Va., where a private arms 
supplier lists almost all of the items men- 
tioned. Communist weapons captured from 
the Egyptians by Israeli soldiers in 1956 turn 
up regularly on the open market, in enough 
quantities to allow any government to prove 
Communist involvement In the rebellion of 
its choice. 

Before it became necessary to deny the 
existence of a civil war in South Vietnam, 
American military men admitted that about 
80 percent of the Vietcong’s weapons were 
unwittingly supplied by the United States by 
loss, theft, or sale by enterprising South 
Vietnamese. It now appears that the ex- 
perts were wrong; if only 177 foreign weap- 
ons could be found in Vietcong hands in 
18 months, the enemy must be 99 percent 
equipped with American materiel. Ob- 
viously no believable case for a claim of mas- 
sive arim infiltration could be built on the 
official list in the white paper, even 
stretched as it is by the inclusion of every 
bullet, messkit, and pair of socks And 

f^ 1 ? U l t V provldentlalIy ’ a la rger supply of 
ififliferated arms was found in a sunken 
North Vietnamese junk in a southern harbor, 
Just as the white paper was being prepared 
in the annals, of mystery ships, this one 
R°f® s Jt ™ puzzle ' Perhaps the combined 
United States and South Vietnamese naval 
patrols are more Inefficient than is usually 
conceded, but the ship was the first en- 
countered in the history of the war, In any 
case it hardiy merits the full-throated treat- 
ment afforded by the white paper. The ship 
was about the size of a Coast Guard cutter, 
or slightly larger than the original Santa 
Maria, carrying about one-seventieth of the 
tonnage of a standard World War II Liberty 
sl “ p ' relation to the amount of arms 
supplied regularly to the South Vietnamese 

mficant Unlted States ’ its EUppl y was inslg- 

^The white paper fails to sustain its two 
major contentions, that there is a large mlll- 
tariiy crucia. 1 infiltration of both men and 
K m T f a + no1 ' n also fails to make 

^ p< l +i' 3a J 1 polnts - T1 m State Department 
claims that hostilities in South Vietnam be- 
gan in 1959, as “a brutal campaign of terror 
and armed attack Inspired, directed sup- 
plied and controlled by the Communist re- 
gime in ^ anoi,” But It . was the late Presi- 
dent Diem’s abolition of the elected village 
councils in 1956. which made South Vietnam 
a true dictatorship and alienated a sizable 
proportion of the population. In response, 
the rebellion began early in 1957. It is still 
an ugly war. According to the white paper, 
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the Vietcong killed 1,359 civilians last year. 
According to our allies the South Vietnamese 
and not reported in the white paper, the 
United States kills about 20,000 villagers and 
volunteers every year, largely by napalm 
bombing. The white paper cites as evidence 
of North Vietnamese involvement a report of 
the International Control Commission for 
Vietnam, which criticized Hanoi’s activities 
m June 1962. The paper does not include 
item 20 of the Commission’s report, however 
which charges both the United States and 
South Vietnam with violating the 1954 
Geneva Agreement on Indochina. Nor does 
it mention the Commission's reported criti- 
cism on February 13 of American attacks on 
North Vietnam, which were called unjusti- 
fied. The paper destroys all credibility when 
it selects those findings of the Commission 
which seem to help its case, and then ignores 
those which contradict It. 

To misunderstand the war in Vietnam is 
to condemn the United States to dishonor, 
defeat, or worse. The white paper repeats 
the misunderstandings of the last 6 years, 
and compounds them with deception. It Is 
no good pretending that there is no civil war 
In progress in South Vietnam, and that the 
whole bloody business would end if North 
Vietnam would "leave its neighbor alone.” 
There is no point in maintaining the fiction 
that the United States is involved “at the 
request of the people of South Vietnam,” as 
the white paper does. There is no demo- 
cratic way for the people of South Vietnam 
to express themselves- — Diem and his succes- 
sors have seen to that. If asked, and they 
will not be, the people of South Vietnam 
would doubtless want . to send., .everyone 
away, Americans, Vietcong regulars, and 
North Vietnamese, The white paper ’ says 
that this war is not like any others; that is 
true, and banal. Like all of the guerrilla 
wars of our generation, this one cannot be 
settled one way or the other by military ac- 
tion. The white paper cannot change a 
complex political conflict into a simple case 
of aggression over a border. 
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Mayor Robert F. Wagner Discusses the 
Problems of Urban Renewal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH L. CAREY 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Mdrch 11, 1965 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, few prob- 
lems presently confronting the country 
exceed in seriousness and importance 
those that must be dealt with and solved 
in the area of urban renewal. 

To some extent, every metropolitan 
area in the United States is faced with 
challenges of a rising population and in- 
dustrial development. New York City 
is confronted with a highly unique prob- 
lem in that it is one of the few major 
cities in the country where the move- 
ment of middle-class families back to 
metropolitan area exceeds the counter 
imigration toward the outlying suburbs. 
The problems we face, therefore, require 
immediate and effective solutions. 

The office of the mayor of New York 
has frequently been characterized as 
carrying responsibilities second only to 
those of the President of the United 
States. Certainly, in the area of urban 
renewal, no public official is better quali- 
fied to speak with authority than the 
mayor of our city. 


Mr. Speaker, on March 5, the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the 
city of New York gave an address at the 
Third Annual Intercollegiate Urban Af- 
fairs Conference at Long Island Univer- 
sity in which he discussed urban renewal 
problems in New York and other cities 
and some of the solutions required to 
meet present and future challenges. 

I include the mayor’s remarks below 
so that everyone concerned with urban 
renewal may benefit from his wisdom 
and insight into the subject: 

Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner at 
Long Island University — Third Anneal 
Intercollegiate Urban Affairs Conference 
Not so long ago cities were considered the 
proudest product ol civilization. They were, 
in fact, its birthplace. In ancient times, 
Babylon, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Athens’ 
Rome, and in later times, Constantinople! 
Paris, London, Budapest, Warsaw, and fi- 
nally, San Francisco and New York were 
jewels in the crown of civilization. 

A hundred years ago, the American theo- 
logian, Theodore Parker, wrote: “Cities have 
always been fireplaces of civilization, whence 
light and heat radiated out into the dark 
cold world.” 

James Guthrie, the Scottish theologian 
wrote: “I bless God for cities. They have 
been His lamps of life along the pathways of 
humanity and religion. Within them science 
has given birth to her noblest discoveries. 
Behind their walls freedom has fought her 
noblest battles. They have stood on the sur- 
face of the earth like great breakwaters roll- 
ing back or turning aside the swelling tide 
of oppression. Cities, indeed, have been the 
cradles of human liberty.” 

In recent years however, cities have be- 
come the chief problem and challenge of 
civilization. The question today is, can they 
survive the problems of their populations? 

Almost all cities are faced with critical 
p robiems today. This is not only a nation- 
Wide, but also a worldwide, phenomenon. 

Within the past 20 years millions of people 
have streamed Into the cities from the coun- 
tryside and villages. In the Western coun- 
tries, hundreds of thousands of pebple have 
simultaneously moved out of the cities into 
suburbs. The people moving into the 
cities have been, for the most part, the poor 
and the largely dispossessed. Those moving 
out of the cities have been the emerging and 
the emergent middle class. 

This phenomenon has occurred and is oc- 
curring on every continent, in every latitude. 

As a matter of fact, it has been proceeding at 
a greater rate in Japan and the Soviet Union, 
for instance, than anywhere in Western Eu- 
rope or North America. 

In the first 50 years of this century, the 
total p° p uiation living in Asian cities of 
100,000 or more Increased from 19.4 million 
to 105.6 million, a gain of 444 percent In 
Africa, the population living in cities of 
100,000 or more Increased from l.l million to 
10.2 million, a gain of 827 percent. 

Only 50 years ago, in the United States, 

50 percent of the people lived in cities. To- 
day that figure is creeping toward 80 percent 
By 1980, only 15 years from now, it is reliably 
estimated that 90 percent of all the inhabit- 
ants of the United States will be living in 
urban areas. 

Turning again to the worldwide urbanized 
picture, the projection is that during the 
1960 s, 200 million people will move into the 
cities of Asia, Africa, and Latin America The 
rate of urban growth in Asia today is 400 per- 
cent higher than in the West, and the move- 
ment to the cities there is only beginning. 

What do all these figures mean for us in 
the United States, and especially for us here 
in New York City? 

They mean that the United States has 
been touched by a worldwide tidal wave of 
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population movement, impelled by worldwide 

forces* ‘it* * 

professor Banfleld, of Harvard, one of the 
most provocative of our present-day . thinkers 
on the subject of urbanization, has sug- 
gested that the movement of poor people into 
the central cities has been due to the avail- 
ability of housing abandoned by the exodus 
of middle-class families into the suburbs. I 
seriously question the order in this causal 
relationship. 

As a matter of fact, I have read many ex- 
planations of the worldwide population 
movement, but we can overlook for the 
moment why it happened. It has happened. 

In New York City, the crest of both the 
outgoing and the incoming movement seems 
to have passed. By building more and more 
Government-subsidized, middle-income nous- 
lng at reasonable rates, we are inducing more 
and more middle-class people to move back 
from the suburbs Into the city. 

There is substantial evidence that at the 
present time more middle-class, families are 
moving back Into the city from the suburbs, 
than the other way around. New York City 
Is one of the few major cities in which this 
seems to be true. , 

There are several factors contributing ro 
the movement of the middle-class people 
back into the cities. One is that, we are 
building middle-class housing. Another is 
that suburban problems In some suburbs 
have become worse than city problems. The 
mushrooming growth of the suburbs has 
presented them with shortages of community 
facilities with which they cannot cope. 
Moreover, many of the more adventurous of 
the poor have been moving into suburbia, 
too adding to the problems of already over- 

burdened suburban governments. Today, 
suburbanization is as much a problem to 
the suburbanites as urbanization Is to the 
urbanites. Indeed, these two phenomena 
are approaching the point of merger. 

The cost of government has zoomed up- 
ward. The demand for additional city serv- 
ices has multiplied many times. The need 
for vastly expanded and radically new ap- 
proaches to the problems of education, hous- 
ing, traffic and crime, for instance, involve 
costs which are reaching beyond present tax 
and revenue resources available to many local 
governments. 

Actually, New York City Is ahead of most 
other cities both In the size of its tax base 
and in the extent, variety and quality of 
services offered, compared to those in other 
major cities. 

In New York City our economy is a dynamic 
and. pulsating one— full of vigor and growing 
power. 

Last year employment topped the 1963 
mark for every stogie month from January 
through November, which is the latest month 
for which data are available. Unemployment 
fell half a percentage point. 

In 1964, the value of new building con- 
struction declined from 1963. But the esti- 
mated construction cost of building plans 
filed last year — which Is the real indicator 
for the future — was up from $598.2 to $693.4 
minion, an increase of more than 16 percent. 

Last year’s retail sales totaled $12.2 bil- 
lion dollars. Our wholesale houses marketed 
$45 billion worth of goods. We are incom- 
parably the largest single manufacturing 
center in America. We produced 11 percent 
of the national . total last year. In the past 
10 years we have built 1,500 new factory 
buildings. We have over 38,000 manufactur- 
ers in New York City today, a payroll of $6.3 
billion. 

New York City throbs with cultural vital- 
ity, and with social and political vitality, too. 
Tli ere Is no city whose population groups 
are more self-assertive and aggressive in sup- 
port of their rights — and no city with as 
many channels for public expressions of vlew- 
- — "" point, protest, or demand. 'There is no city 
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whose governmental operations are more 
open and available for Inquiry, comment, 
and criticism. 

The city government of New York is the 
second largest governmental enterprise in 
our country. The only larger one is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Our annual 
budget is $3>/ 2 billion, larger than the budg- 
ets of all but a very few countries in the 
world today. 

I would not he so brash as to describe the 
city government or its services as having at- 
tained the pinnacle of perfection. We have 
far, far to go to reach that point. And I 
doubt If this government or any government 
made up of human beings ever will. But 
that is neither an excuse nor a Justification 
for relaxing in our efforts to improve and 
secure improvements. There are many im- 
provements which can and should be made. 
Many improvements are in the process of be- 
ing made- — all the time. 

We in New York City and all cities are 
confronted with an explosion of problems. 
One of these is the problem of crime. Crime 
rates have been rising In almost every coun- 
try In the world. The United States is no 
exception to this trend. Moreover, in the 
United States, the upward crime rate has 
occurred not only In all of the cities and 
suburbs, but also In the rural areas, too. 

Interestingly enough, among the cities, 
tiie increase in the crime rate has been less 
in New York City than in most other cities. 

It has been going up here, too — but at a 
significantly lesser rate than in Los Angeles, 
for Instance, or In Washington, D.C. 

I take little comfort from relative statistics 
in this regard. New Yorkers are interested 
not in the statistics from other cities, hut 
in the actual conditions of safety and se- 
curity in the streets and subways. We are 
doing everything in our power and shall con- 
tinue to do everything in our power in this 
city to grapple with this problem — with both 
its root causes and Its manifestations. 

However, the universality of the increas- 
ing crime rate must be kept in mind in our 
approaches to this problem as well as to other 
aspects of the problems of urbanization. 

In New York City, our problems fall Into 
a number of categories which Include inter- 
group tensions; family and community disor- 
ganization; neighborhood blight — Including 
blight of housing and neighborhood facil- 
ities; hard-core unemployment; illiteracy 
and lack of skills; lack of Jobs for the 
unskilled; de facto school segregation based 
on de facto housing segregation; and, finally, 
inadequacies and shortcomings in the educa- 
tional system to'meet the current challenge. 

This Is quite an array of problems, and I 
haven’t listed them all. Nor in this listing 
have I mentioned, as I did earlier, the sky- 
rocketing cost of government. 

I wonder who, in all honesty, would say 
that these problems are susceptible of solu- 
tion by any collection by simple formulas. 
It Is clear that since the problems originated 
outside the borders of the cities, the city 
governments cannot be expected to cope with 
them unaided. Indeed, the Federal Govern- 
ment is finally asserting its intention of com- 
ing to the aid of the cities in significant ways 
on a significant scale. This, I believe, is the 
trend of the future. 

It is clear that action must be taken. The 
order of the day must be to attack these prob- 
lems. There can be no dallying with them. 
Indeed, tHey must be attacked comprehen- 
sively and in a coordinated manner. That 
is one of the meanings of the war on pov- 
erty. 

To meet these problems a mobilization of 
research, study, and scholarship has been 
going on for some time. I know that Long 
Island University has been in the forefront 
of these endeavors. 

Study, discussion, and research into these 
problems must be Intensified. Demonstra- 


tion and pilot projects need to be expanded 
and. increased in numbers, and the results 
broadly applied. 

We are fax from having definitive solu- 
tions to our problems. As far as the war 
on poverty is concerned, its overall purposes 
are true and clear, but Its strategy and tac- 
tics remain to be fashioned and tested. 

The housing problem Is a critical aspect 
of urbanization. In New York City, the hous- 
ing problem Is Indeed severe and critical by 
our own standards. Yet we In New York 
have shown the way to the Nation In hous- 
ing— certainly in public-aided housing. 
Enough new housing has been constructed 
in New York City within the past 10 years 
to house the entire city of Balitmore. To- 
day, we have substantially less substandard 
housing. In total number of units, than we 
had 10 years ago. It Is still a fact, however, 
that 1 million New Yorkers live in sub- 
standard housing accommodations. Some of 
these are slums, but some are not. Never- 
theless, we cannot he satisfied until there 
are no more slums, and no New Yorker needs 
to live in substandard housing. 

In general, I would say that we In New 
York City are on top of our problems, In the 
sense that we are actively coping with them. 
We are overcoming some of them. This Is 
neither the place nor the occasion for me to 
go into further detail. I would say, however, 
that I would be glad to have New York City’s 
record in this regard compared with that of 
any other major city in the United States 
or In the world. 

In addition to having more of almost every- 
thing than any other city, Including prob- 
lems, we also have more critics — and they 
have incomparable facilities for expressing 
themselves. 

Let me turn from the negative to the posi- 
tive, and from New York City to all cities — 
from the particular to the general. 

The challenge to find the answers posed by 
urbanization is a universal one. Urbaniza- 
tion is probably the greatest revolution of 
our era. It Is closely related to the world- 
wide social revolution in which we are 
gripped. It reflects, as I said before, a great 
world tidal wave. The World Health. Organ- 
ization calls it the population imposion. It 
is a bursting Inward, rather than outward. 
This implies that a force has been released. 
Indeed it has. The problem is to capture 
and manage that force, and to channel It 
Into constructive purposes. 

It has been said that the city is the mirror 
of civllizatloti. The writer Wolf Schneider 
in his book “The City as Man’s Fate,” wrote 
recently: “Man haB built the city as a tre- 
mendously enlarged Image of himself. The 
city is as good and as bad as he is.” 

The city is still the meeting place for minds 
and Ideas. It Is the radiation post for most 
communications — mass and nonmass. 

The description given our cities by some 
critics is one of decay, crime and poverty — 
conformity on the one hand and misery on 
the other. Actually, this is a distorted 
image — more of a caricature than a 
characterization. 

Of course, the cities are overwhelmed with 
new problems. But solutions will be found. 
Progress will be made. I wouldn’t be trying 
to stretch 12 years as Mayor of New York 
into 16 years if I weren’t full of hope and re- 
solve that this would be so. 

An old friend of mine, Charles Abrams, in 
a recent book entitled, “Man’s Struggle for 
Shelter In An Urbanizing World,” put it 
rather well. I quote his paragraph: 

“The city that cradled freedom in the older 
industrial areas may yet cradle It in the new. 
But the city with its privations, its poverty, 
homelessness, and overcrowding also offers 
more dangers today than in the past. Time is 
essential if the institutions which the city 
reinforces are not to weaken, and if today's 
masses are not to become tomorrow’s mobs. 
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At stake are the fate of the emerging socie- 
ties, the freedoms they might help nourish 
and sustain, and the peaceful progress of na- 
tions within their own borders.” 

Five hundred years ago, William Shake- 
speare wrote, “The people are the city." Yes, 
they are. In undertaking to resolve the prob- 
lems of the city, we need to resolve the prob- 
lems of the people. 

This is our supreme challenge and our 
purpose. 


Our Heritage 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 

OP ILUNOIS ' 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in November 1963, the city of 
Rockford, 111., held a communitywide 
Thanksgiving program! To see a large 
city and its residents joined in a public 
display of thanksgiving was indeed an 
Inspiration for all who participated and 
observed the program. 

Mr. John W. Grimes, then editor of 
the .Rockford Morning Star newspaper, 
now retired, wrote the narrative for a 
dramatic and musical production entitled 
“Our Heritage,” which set the tone for 
the program. Over 500 persons were in- 
volved in this single production. 

Mr. Grimes’ narrative has just been 
awarded a 1964 Freedoms Foundation 
Medal. Therefore, it is indeed a privi- 
lege, Mr. Speaker, to ask the Members 
to read and contemplate this moving 
review of our history and the promise 
it holds for our future. 

The narrative follows: 

Ous Heritage 

In the bone-chilling cold of a winter dawn, 
a little ship stood at anchor off the New Eng- 
land coast. Its patched sails drooped in their 
rigging like the wings of a tired bird. It was 
not a pretty ship nor a romantic ship as It 
rode into the slow swell of the ocean, utterly 
weary from the long voyage. 

It was not a ship of discovery nor a ship of 
conquest. No flags or pennons greeted the 
sunrise, it was solitary In these uncharted 
waters. Behind it were leagues of wintry sea; 
before it lay a cold and unknown land. 

But had. you been able to listen, you would 
have heard from the cramped and dingy 
space below decks the plaintive tune of a 
thanksgiving hymn. And you would have 
heard a prayer of thankfulness uttered over 
a table sparsely laid with food: “For these 
mercies. Lord, we thank Thee.” 

, Though weathered by the long and danger- 
ous voyage, its sails discolored by salt and 
storm, its rigging raveled, the Mayflower was 
a beautiful ship that morning, glorified by 
those prayers of thanksgiving that rose from 
devout hearts. 

And the Mayflower became a beautiful ship 
in our national story, white of wing, and fleet 
on the water, a symbol of people voyaging to 
a new land, a free land, a fair land, and rais- 
ing their voices to God for His mercies and 
bounties. 

Countless Mayflowers have made their voy- 
ages to America’s shores and anchored In 
myriad ports. Across the centuries, countless 
pilgrims, seeking freedom and opportunity 
and the rjght to worship according to con- 
science,’ have seen breaking day reveal a new 
land— this beautiful America. And countless 
hearts have raised prayers of thanksgiving for 


a safe passage and the promise held out by 
America. 

Whether the date of its sailing from an old 
world be remote or recent, a Mayflower, a Pil- 
grim ship, a ship with its bow set toward 
freedom, is in the heritage of each of us. 
So we are all joined together in a congrega- 
tion of thanksgiving, a thankful and devout 
nation, remembering alike the mercies of 
God and the sacred place our forefathers 
gave to the worship of God, 

. Speaking of his nation, in Bible times, the 
Psalmist wrote, “God is in the midst of her; 
she shall not be moved.” 

From America’s . earliest history, God has 
been in our midst. Our greatest leaders have 
prayed to Him for guidance. General Wash- 
ington, in the snow at Valley Forge! prayed 
' in anguish when the fortunes of a new re-' 
public were at ebb. Lincoln, in the long 
night vigils, prayed when he awaited dis- 
patches from the battlefields. As a Nation, 
in the torture of Pearl Harbor, we prayed. 

In our charters of Government, In our 
State papers, in the proclamations of our 
statesmen, we recognize the presence of God 
in our nationhood. 

Each November, we set aside a day of 
Thanksgiving. There is no conflict here be- 
tween church and State. By common con- 
sent, our Nation offers its thanks to God for 
His Goodness. As a Nation, we “enter into 
His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise." Thanksgiving Day is 
an observance not of victories, not of proud 
eyents in our history, but of that sacred tie 
to God’s providence which has been part of 
our national life from the beginning of bur 
history. 

“God is in the midst of us,” in our 
churches, our cathedrals, our temples; God 
is in the midst of us in our striving to make 
ours a better land. 

Our country won its political freedom In a 
long and cruel war, the American Revolution. 
Fifes shrilled and drums beat as the con- 
tinentals, in nondescript garb, assembled to 
learn the rudiments of military skill to give 
battle for liberty. But hunger, anguishing 
cold, division, frustration, even treachery, 
marked the course of these long years of war. 
Human fortitude needed the sustaining 
power of God’s hand; human sorrow needed 
His comfort. Men prayed, and it was as if 
their words addressed to God became the 
building blocks of a great temple memorializ- 
ing our faith in God. 

‘ It was not poetic fancy that had inscribed 
on the Liberty Bell a verse from the Bible, 
“Proclaim Liberty.” That verse from Le- 
viticus was in the deep music of the bell as 
it spoke in courageous challenge when the 
Declaration of Independence was' sighed, and 
spoke again in solemn triumph after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The sacrifices and suffering of that war had 
deepened America’s faith in God, and at a 
divinely propitious time. The statesmen 
of a young Nation were meeting in conven- 
tion to give constitutional form to the 
kind of government we should have! And 
the pioneers were already on the march 
across the mountains to lay claim to the 
fair land that was now our heritage and our 
responsibility. 

Our deepened faith made us a God-fearing 
country. That faith worked in the conven- 
tion to give us a constitution that made our 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. It worked in the westward " 
march of a young Nation to make our goal 
more than the appeasing of hunger for land 
and wealth; to make our goal the creation 
of an American civilization. 

In the halls where our charters of govern- 
ment were written, in the little wagon trains 
crossing the eastern mountains, we learned 
that freedom under God has responsibilities. 
Because we were a God-fearing people, 
neither the oligarch in government nor the 
marauder on the frontier took command of 


our fortunes. Our land, our future, our 
destiny lay before us to be trusted wisely or 
to be wasted. We learned restraint, and 
we learned that true democracy of working 
together. 

The pioneers who marched westward 
sought farms and homes and shops. They 
brought their skills, their inventions, their 
diligence. Their homespun goal was an 
orderly and productive life. Their dream 
was a culture available to all men. They 
built schools and academies for their chil- 
dren and laid deep and lasting foundations 
for education. Scholarship flowed westward 
in an increasing stream. Libraries and 
lyceums flourished. And colleges to which 
unsung and dedicated scholars gave their 
lives sprang up in such numbers that no 
ambitious youth was more than a day’s 
horseback ride from academic groves. 

But always, there were churches, rude and 
humble in their beginnings, but rising in 
a thousand spires as men paid their tithe to 
God. They were the symbols of God in the 
midst of us. 

But there grew up a great division among 
the States. Debate became more angry. A 
solution in debate failed and our Nation was 
involved in civil war. 

Our very nationhood was put to the test. 
There were prayerful men and God-fearing 
'men on each side of the battle line. We 
look back on that cruel war from the van- 
tage point of a hundred years, and we have 
occasion to give thanks that the wounds 
were bound up. Because there were God- 
fearing men on both sides, we were spared 
the horror of a war without conscience. Out 
of the crucible of civil war, war between 
brothers, came the word of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural address: “With firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right." 

Those words carried us through the 
chaotic Reconstruction days. God was still 
in the midst of us, giving vision to those 
who sought His guidance. What Lincoln 
gave us in those words was a new theme of 
social righteousness. Not social justice, 
which smacks of legalism, nor a social gos- 
pel which seeks to impose its dictate, but 
social righteousness which wells up in the 
God-fearing individual when he seeks God’s 
guidance and fits his life to that inner chart. 

Lineolii’s words are with us today as we 
face new problems which cannot be solved 
by compulsion or in anger, but as we are 
firm in the right as God gives us to see the 
right. 

The Prophet Micah said that God’s re- 
quirements were these: that we deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. 

Our great thanksgiving in this year and 
hour must be for that precious heritage of a 
God-fearing land. And our great avowal 
must be that we continue as a God-fearing 
people. 

We are all voyagers, pilgrims, explorers, 
looking to the future. As the mists rise, we 
see revealed the shores of a great land. The 
once bleak coast now rises in towers. In- 
land, a fair country stretches away rich with 
churches, homes, farmsteads, schools, indus- 
trial plants, railroads, and highways, There 
are myriad cities with parks and play- 
grounds — and great halls of culture and the 
arts. 

This is our land; the land God-fearing 
people built by keeping their faces turned 
toward the light. This is the heritage cour- 
age and toil and prayer and self-discipline 
have given us. 

Our prayer of thanksgiving should be 
Joined to a prayer of new dedication. Our 
heritage shall not be lost. This faith that 
God will stand in the midst of us, as we meet 
new problems, shall not be abandoned. 

God guided us as a nation toward ideals 
of education and culture and for that con- 
cord of high purpose which alone can make 
us act as good citizens for the common good. 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
forget, lest we forget. 

We offer our thanks and we make our 
avowal. Our land shall not be less beautiful 
for our having lived In It. Its dream shall 
not be less because we fall to have vision. 
Its faith in God shall not diminish because 
we abandon faith. God is in the midst of us. 
We shall not be moved. 



Vietnam 

3NSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW TORE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article on the recently published State 
Department white paper on Vietnam. 

The following article appeared in the 
I. F. Stone’s Weekly for March 9, 1965: 

[From I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Mar. 9, 1965] 

A Reply to the White Paper 


That North Vietnam supports the guerril- 
las in South Vietnam is no more a secret 
than that the United States supports the 
South Vietnamese Government against them. 
The striking thing about the State Depart- 
ment’s new white paper is how little support 
it can prove. “Incontrovertible evidence of 
Hanoi’s elaborate program to supply its forces 
In the south with weapons, ammunition, and 
other supplies,” the white paper says, “has 
accumulated over the years.” A detailed 
presentation of this evidence is in appendix 
D; unfortunately few will see the appendixes 
since even the New York Times did not re- 
print them, though these are more revealing 
than the report. Appendix D provides a list 
of weapons, ammunition, and other supplies 
of Chinese Communist, Soviet, Czechaslovak, 
and North Vietnamese manufacture, with the 
dates and place of capture from the Vietcong 
guerrillas, over the 18-month period from 
June 1962 to January 29 last year when It 
was presented to the International Control. 
Commission. The Commission was set up by 
the Geneva agreement of 1954. This list pro- 
vides a good point at which to begin an anal- 
ysis of the white paper. 


THE PENTAGON FIGURES 

To put the figures In perspective, we called 
the Pentagon press office and obtained some 
figures the white paper does not supply — ■ 
the number- of weapons captured from the 
guerrillas and the number lost to them in 
recent years: 

Captured from 

guerrillas Lost to them 


Year 1962 4, 800 5, 200 

Year 1963 5,400 8,500 

Year 1964. 4, 900 13, 700 


3-year total-- 15, 100 27, 400 

In 3 years, the guerrillas captured from 
our side 12,300 more weapons than they lost 
to us. 

What interests us at the moment is not 
this favorable balance hut the number of 
guerrilla weapons our side captured during 
the past 3 years. The grand total was 15,100. 
If Hanoi has indeed engaged in an “elaborate 
program" to supply the Vietcong, one would 
expect a substantial number of enemy-pro- 
duced weapons to turn up. Here is the sum 
total of enemy-produced weapons and sup- 
plies in that 18-month tally to the Control 
Commission: 72 rifles (46 Soviet, 26 Czech); 
64 submachlneguns (40 Czech, 24 French 
but “modified" in North Vietnam); 15 car- 


bines (Soviet); 8 machineguns (6 Chinese. 
2 North Vietnamese); 5 pistols (4 Soviet, 1 
Czech); 4 mortars (Chinese) ; 3 recoilless 75- 
milllmeter rifles (Chinese) ; 3 recoilless 57- 
mlllimeter guns (Chinese) ; 2 bazookas (1 
Chinese, 1 Czech) ; 2 rocket launchers (Chi- 
nese); and 1 grenade launcher (Czech) for a 
total of 179. 

This is not a very impressive total. Accord- 
ing to the Pentagon figures, we captured on 
the average 7,500 weapons each 18 months in 
the past 3 years. If only 179 Communist- 
made weapons turned up in 18 months, that 
is less than 2 y 2 percent of the total. Judg- 
ing by these white paper figures, our military 
are wrong in estimating, as they have In 
recent months, that 80 percent of the weap- 
ons used by the guerrillas are captured from 
us. It looks as if the proportion is consid- 
erably higher. The material of North Viet- 
namese origin included only those 24 French 
submachlneguns "modified” in North Viet- 
nam, 2 machineguns made in North Vietnam, 
16 helmets, a uniform, and an undisclosed 
number of mess kits, belts, sweaters, and 
socks. Judging by this tally, the main re- 
taliatory blow should be at North Vietnam’s 
clothing factories. 

NOT ENOUGH FOR A BATTALION 

There is another way to judge this tally 
of captured Communist weapons. A Com- 
munist battalion has about 450 men. It 
needs 500 rifles, four 80-milllmeter mortars, 
eight 60-millimeter mortars, and at least 4 re- 
coilless rifles. The weapons of Communist 
origin captured in 18 months would not 
adequately outfit one battalion. The figures 
in the appendix on ammunition captured 
provides another index. We captured 183 
(Chinese) shells for a 60-millimeter mortar. 
This fires about 20 shells a minute, so that 
was hardly enough ammunition for 10 min- 
utes of firing. There were 100,000 (Chinese) 
cartridges for 7.26-milllmeter machineg u ns. 
That looks impressive until one discovers 
on checking with knowledgeable military 
sources that these machineguns fire 600 
rounds a minute. A machinegun platoon 
normally has four machineguns. This was 
enough ammunition for about 40 minutes of 
firing by one platoon. Indeed, If the ratio 
of Communist-made weapons captured is 
the same for weapons used, then only 12 Vi 
days of those 18 months were fought by the 
guerrillas on the basis of Communist-made 
supplies. 

If these figures were being presented in a 
court of law, they would run up against 
a further difficulty: one would have to prove 
the arms actually came from the Communist 
side. There is a worldwide market in sec- 
ond-hand weapons. One can buy Soviet, 
Czech, and Chinese Communist weapons of 
all kinds only 2 miles or so from the Penta- 
gon at Interarmco, Ltd., 7 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. Interarmco, one of the world’s 
foremost dealers, can provide more Commu- 
nist weapons than we picked up In 18 
months on Vietnamese battlefields. Inter- 
armco’s East European Communist weapons 
come in large part from the huge stocks of 
Soviet and Czech arms captured by the Is- 
raelis in the Suez campaign. It has Chinese 
Communist weapons captured by our side in 
the Korean War. It also has, of course, a 
wide selection of our own military surplus. 
This has turned up in strange places. 

For example, a hook on the Algerian war, 
“Les Algeriens en guerre,” by Dominique 
Darbois and Philllppe Vingneau, was pub- 
lished in Milan in 1960 by Feltrinelli. It 
shows pictures of FLN (National Liberation 
Front) Algerian rebels wearing U.S. Marine 
Corps uniforms from which the “USM” and 
the eagle and globe insignia have not even 
been removed. It shows Algerians carrying 
U.S, 80-milllmeter mortars and U.S. .50-cali- 
ber machineguns. Such photos could have 
been used by France to accuse the United 
States of supplying the Algerian rebels. 

The State Department’s white paper says 


"dramatic new proof was exposed Just as this 
report was being completed” in the discov- 
ery of a suspected Vietcong arms cargo ship 
on February 16. The New York Times com- 
mented astringently on this In an editorial 
February 28: 

“Apparently, the major new evidence of a 
need for escalating the war, with all the 
hazard that this entails, was provided by the 
sinking in a South Vietnamese cove earlier 
this month of a 100-ton cargo ship loaded 
with Communist-made small arms and am- 
munition. A ship of that size is not much 
above the oriental junk class. The standard 
Liberty or Victory ship of World War II had 
a capacity of 7,150 to 7,650 tons.” 

The affair of the cargoship iscurious. Un- 
til now there has been little evidence of 
arms coming in by ship. A huge fleet of 
small vessels patrols the coast and there have 
been glowing stories in the past of its effi- 
ciency. “About 12,000 vessels,” the AP re- 
ported from Saigon (New York Times, Feb. 
22) “are searched each month by the South 
Vietnamese coastal junk patrol force but 
arrests are rare and no significant amounts 
of Incriminating goods or weapons ever have 
been found.” This lone ease of a whole ship- 
load of arms is puzzling. 

NEW NORTHERN INFILTREES CITED 

The white paper’s story on the influx of 
men from the north also deserves a closer 
analysis than the newspapers have given it. 
Appendix C provides an elaborate table from 
1969-60 to 1964 Inclusive, showing the num- 
ber of "confirmed military infiltrees per year 
from the north. The total Is given as 19,560. 
One way to measure this number is against 
that of the military we have assigned to 
South Vietnam in the same years. These 
now total 23,500, or 25 percent more, and 
1,000 are to be added in the near future. 
The number of North Vietnamese infiltrees 
is "based on Information * * * from at least 
two Independent sources.” Nowhere are we 
told how many men who infiltrated from the 
North have actually been captured. There 
is reason to wonder whether the count of In- 
filtrees may be as bloated as the count of 
Vietcong dead; In both cases the numbers 
used are estimates rather than actual bodies. 

The white paper calls the war an invasion 
and claims “that as many as 75 percent of 
the more than 4,400 Vietcong who are known 
to have entered the South in the first 8 
months of 1964 were natives of North Viet- 
nam. But a careful reading of the text and 
the appendixes turns up the names of only 
six North Vietnamese infiltrees. In part I 
of the white paper, section B gives “individ- 
ual case histories of North Vietnamese sol- 
diers sent south by Hanoi but all nine of 
these are of South Vietnamese origin. The 
next section, C, is headed “Infiltration of 
Native North Vietnamese.” It names five in- 
filtrees but one of these is also from the 
south. That leaves four North Vietnamese 
natives. Then, in appendix C, we are given 
the case histories and photographs of nine 
other Vietcong sent south by Hanoi. The 
report does not explain which ones were orig- 
inally from the South but it does give the 
names of Provinces In which they were born. 
When these are checked, it turns out that, 
only two of the nine were born in North 
Vietnam. This gives us a total of six 
northern Infiltrees. It is strange that after 
5 years of fighting, the white paper can cite 
so few. 

None of this is dicussed frankly in the 
white paper. To do so would be to bring 
the war Into focus as a rebellion In the South, 
which may owe some men and materiel to 
the North but is largely dependent on popu- 
lar indigenous support for its manpower, as 
it is on captured U.S. weapons for its supply. 
The white paper withholds all evidence 
which points to a civil war. It also fails to 
tell the full story of the July 1962 special 
report by the International Control Commis- 
sion. Appendix A quotes that portion in 
which the Commission, 2 to 1 (Poland dis- 
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declared that the North had In spe- 
emp Instances sent men and material south 
in violation of the Geneva accords. But 
nowhere does the State Department mention 
that the same report also condemned South 
Vietnam and the United States, delcaring 
that they had entered into a military al- 
, Id Violation of the Geneva agreements, 

the United States was criticized because it 
then had about 5,000 military advisers in 
South Vietnam. The Geneva accords limited 
toe United States military mission to the 
684 in Vietnam at the time of the 1954 cease- 
fire. ■pie United States and South Vietnam 
were also criticized by the ICC for hamstring- 
ing the Commission’s efforts to check on im~ 
ports of arms in violation of the Geneva ac- 
cords. 

The reader would never guess from the 
wlii to paper that the Geneva accords prom- 
ised that elections would be held in 1956 to 
reunify the country. The 1961 blue book at 
least mentioned the elections, though some- 
how managing to make them seem a plot 
It was the Communists’ calculation," the 
^ , 0]£ put “ that nationwide elections 
scheduled in the accords for 1956 would turn 
all of South Vietnam over to them. The 
authorities in South Vietnam refused to fall 
into this well-laid trap.” The white paper 
omits mention of the elections altogether and 
says, South Vietnam’s refusal to fall in with 
Hanoi s scheme for peaceful takeover oame as 
a ,? e£ i' Vy blow to the Communists." This is 
not the most candid and objective presenta- 
tion. From the Viet Minh point of view, toe 
failure to hold the elections promised them 
when they laid down their arms was toe sec- 
ond broken promise of the West. The earlier 
one was in 1946 when they made an agree- 
ment to accept limited autonomy within the 
French union, and welcomed toe returning 
Frenoh trqops as comrades of the liberation 
Most of toe French military did not want to 
recognize even this limited form of independ- 
ence, and chose instead the road which led 
after 8 years of war to Dienbienphu, 

THAT ECONOMIC MIRACLE AGAIN 
The most disingenuous part of the white 
paper is that in which it discusses the origins 
of toe present war. It pictures the war as an 
attack from the north, launched in despera- 
tion because the “economic miracle” in the 
south under Diem had destroyed Communist 
hopes of a peaceful takeover from within. 
Even the strategic hamlets are described as 
designed to improve toe peasant’s liveli- 
hood and we are asked to believe that for 
the first time in history a guerrilla war spread 
not because the people were discontented but 
cause their lot was improving. 

The true story is a story of lost opportu- 
nitles. The Communist countries acquiesced 
in the failure to hold elections. Diem had a 
chance to make his part of the country a 
democratic showcase. The year 1958 was a 
bad one in the. north. There was a peasant 
uprising and widespread resentment among 
the intellectuals over the Communist Party’s 
heavyhanded thought control. But Diem on 
toe other side of the 17th parallel was busy 
erecting a dictatorship of his own. In 1956 
he abolished elections even for village coun- 
ciis. In 1957 his mobs smashed the press of 
the one legal opposition, the Democratic Bloc 
when it dared criticize the Government. 
That was the, beginning of a campaign to 
wipe out every form of opposition. It was 
this campaign and the oppressive exactions 
imposed on the peasantry, the fake land re- 
form, and toe concentration camps Diem set 
up for political opponents of all kinds, which 
stirred ever-wider rebellion from 1958 onward 
scoots before North Vietnam gave 
support. It was this which drove opposition- 
ists of all kinds into alliance with the Com- 
munists in toe national liberation front. 

Long before the north was accused of inter- 
ference, its Government was complaining to 
toe Control Commission of “border and air- 
space violations by the south and infrlnge- 


ments of the Geneva agreement by the Intro- 
duction of arms and U.S. servicemen." For 
4 years after Geneva, both North Vietnam 
and China followed the “peaceful coexiet- 
ence ’ policy while the United States turned 
South Vietnam into a military base and a 
military dictatorship. It is in this story toe 
white paper does not tell, and toe popular 
discontent it does not mention, that the re- 
bellion and the aid from the north had their 
origins. 
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Speech Delivered by the Honorable Syl- 
vester J. Garamella, National President 
of the Italian Executives of America, 
Inc., on the Occasion of the Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of Amerigo Vespucci 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr 
Speaker, yesterday evening, March 9 
1965, I had the great honor of being the 
piest of the Italian Executives of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at a dinner commemorating the 
511th anniversary of the birth of the 
great hero and explorer, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. 

A very interesting and stirring speech 
was delivered at the dinner by the Hon- 
orable Sylvester J. Garamella, national 
president of the Italian Executives of 
America, Inc. Under the permission 
heretofore granted me by unanimous 
consent of the House, I include herewith 
Commissioner Garamella ’s remarks: 
Address of Hon. Sylvester J, Garamella 
As national president of toe Italian Execu- 
tives ol America, I want, at toe very outset 
to congratulate Elio Grande, who has so 
capably spearheaded toe organization of the 
District of Columbia chapter information of 
the “Executives" — and arranged this fine 
dinner tonight. To you, and to your fine 
membership, Elio, I say “Benvenuto” I 
k JJ ow that you will lend great credit to us 
all and that your chapter will grow in num- 
bers, and that It will become one of the bul- 
warks of our organization — helping us to 
carry out our aim to "present toe true image 
of 22 million Italo-Americans in toe United 
States to the public through all media of 
communication.” 

Our organization is a nonpartisan 6ne, 
comprised of executives, whose membership 
is open to anyone, Italian or not, of any 
political persuasion, who is Interested in 
helping us communicate this true image to 
the American public. 

In considering what I would say this eve- 
ning, I thought of many topics and subjects. 
Somehow one kept predominating in my 
mind. I certainly wanted to talk about our 
Executives,” but I kept seeing the pano- 
rama of our President’s program for the 
creation of our Great Society — I remembered 
the Renaissance and began comparing it to 
the Great Society — I will now, therefore for 
just a few moments, discuss with you "Lyn- 
d ™, Ba ,* ues Johnson — the master architect 
oi the Renaissance in toe 20th century." 

. A ® y°h know, the Renaissance was the re- 
birth of the Golden Age of humanism and 
n began ln Italy, the cradle of 
a uf the seat of the Old Roman 
Empire. It then spread throughout all of 
Europe. A spirit of general elevation and 
enlightenment was created and , a happier 


era resulted, productive of such great per- 
sonaiities, as Leonardo Da Vinci, Buonarroti 
Micheiangeio, Nicolo Macchiavelli, Della 
Robbia, Raphael, Francesco Petrarca, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Galileo, Pope Julius II, and 
many, many others. 

It was a rich period which influenced art, 
philosophy, science, government, the pro- 
fessions, religion and ecclesiastical law 

Hvmtntf 14111568 lb tbe mode of living and 
W 5° brought about in all of 
llo-?// 0 ' 1116 best thoughts were produced— 
learning was respected, commerce flourished 
many wonderful books were written, and 
&reat art masterpieces were created. Crea- 
tive skill indeed marched forward 

w B ^ e i^ n ^ SSanCe began ^ lo oking back- 
ward into the past and before long it was 
looking forward into the future. A bridge 

modem", hnef tWeen the MlddIe Ages and 

the presentoday ^ort^o? our 1 President— 
Lyndon Baines Johnson— who has looked 

to our future 6 ? 6114 ^ * Creating a bridge 

sufmrt Trrl c , hrls tian civilization re- 
suited from the pioneering spirit of the 
Renaissance, so will the pioneering soirit 

Rene- 6 CMef Execu «ve— the architect o/toe 
Renaissance of toe 20th century— lead us to 
a better way of life— with a distinct differ- 
ence, however. 

™^! le r,? ei J alS !t nc6 dld not to u<* the com- 
Huri Pl6 '-. the worWn S masses, toe poor 

btotv Ld 6 m 7 - ooneidcred only then” 
Dinty and, the aristocracy. 

Oil the otoeT hand the Great Society 
“f hes everyone— the rich and the poo? 

hiusivwi-, l0 rl y ‘ tbe unedu oated, thi? ill 
housed the sick, and those at toe very top 
of the ladder of success. P 

It Is toe first truly Great Society—com- 

mfr^ni° Ciety ~ touchlng the llves of the most 
and °f the greatest — with opp“- 
tunity for everyone— the right to a Job to a 
decent living wage, to proper medical care to 
assistance in old age. to comfortable hous- 
lng where the children of the poorest 

where'alf O? ^, opp ° rtun ity for education- 
Jsrd t,? 11 f c , lety ^ enriched without re- 
gard to race, color, or creed— where we will 

ab J ri°m a flu ? rescence in art, literature, music 
and the sciences. ’ 

Where do the Italian executives of Amer- 

Societv? Ve *° th !? Pan ° rama OI the Great 
society? We are, if you will, a segment a 

heritage^n" th 2 T, 11 ! 1 , 011 Americans of Italian 
neritage in the United States — the largest 

e «mlc minority in our country — a minority 
Which has helped to build our milroads 
mined our coal for industry, and helped iii 
to many ways to bring this land to the 
status it enjoys today— which has produced 
governm ent of whom we can all be 

the Ttaif en “ we ixonore d today at 

the Italian Embassy when the executives 
presented this tablet to His Excellently 
bassador Sergio Fenoaltea — 39 Italian- 
Amerlcan Congressmen, living and dead rep- 

B "sDlnmr, p0lltlcal parties since Franks 
Zr ® pl u° la who served from 1887-91— all men 
of distinction and dedicated to service who 

credlt ar to d ££ S , teWardSblp 111 offlee* with 
®^® d , to themselves and their heritage 
Leading the list is Hon. John O. Pastore, 

U.S. Senator from Rhode Island who only 
y dlstingulshe <l blmself a s toe keynote 
speaker at a national convention, who elec- 

before With his orai^y 

before the television cameras in that iam- 

packed auditorium— I would like to read the 
names on this tablet: 

John o. Pastore, of Rhode Island; Joseph 
P. Addabbo, of New York; Hugh J. Addonizio 
of New Jersey; Victor L. Anfuso, of New York-’ 

of SS- 011 ’! 110 * 51 Anthony Caminetti 
I*°uis J, Capozzoli, of New 
York; Anthony Cavalcante, of Pennsylvania- 
Peter A Cavicchia, of New Jersey; Louis Gary 
Clemente, of New York; Silvio O. Conte, of 
Massachusetts;. Albert. Creteila, of Connecti- 
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cut; Emilio Q. Daddario, of Connecticut; 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., of Maryland; Domi- 
nick V, Daniels, of New Jersey; John H. 
Dent, of Pennsylvania; George A. Dondero, of 
Michigan; Dante B. Fascell, of Florida; Paul 
A. Fino, of New York; and Foster Furcolo, of 
Massachusetts. _ „ 

Robert N. Giaimo, of Connecticut; Peter C. 
Granata, of Illinois; Florello La Guardla, of 
New York; James J. Lanzettn, of New York; 
Robert Leggett, of California; Boland V. 
Libonatl, of Illinois; Vito Marcantonlo, of 
New York; Geokge P. Miller, of California; 
Joseph G. Minish, of New Jersey; Albert P. 
Morano, of Connecticut; Vincent L. Palml- 
sano, of Maryland; Peter W. Bodeno, Jr,, of 
New Jersey; Teno Roncalio, of Wyoming; 
Alfred E. Santangelo, of New York; James P. 
Scobllck, of Pennsylvania; Carlton J. 
Sickles, of Maryland; Francis P. Spinola, of 
New York; Anthony F. Taurlello, of New 
York; and J. V. Vigorito, of Pennsylvania. 

Today is the 611th anniversary of the birth 
of a great Italian — Amerigo Vespucci — Who 
was the first to sight Cape Canaveral— now 
Cape Kennedy, from which our space explor- 
ations are so successfully being conducted— 
under the aegis of our National Aeronautical 
Space Administration and the guidance of 
our President, and where new horizons are 
constantly being achieved. 

The Great Society will, also under the 
guidance of Lyndon Baines Johnson, carry 
us to new horizons In living — the master 
architect of this Renaissance In our century 
can expect to find support. Inspiration, and 
cooperation from Italo-Amerlcans through- 
out the country and from organizations such 

I am sure that when the story of our future 
is eventually written In the pages of history, 
that the Itallan-Americans will have ac- 
quitted themselves with honor, ability, and 
dedication. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Code of Laws of the United States 
Title 44, Section 181. Congressional 
Record; arrangement, style, contents, 
and indexes. — The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Congres- 
sional Record, and while providing that 
It shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the Congressional 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, 1 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Title 44, Section 182b. Same; illus- 
trations, maps, diagrams. — No maps, dia- 
grams, or Illustrations may be Inserted In 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1036, c. 630, 5 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the Congressional Record 
the Joint Committee on Printing lias adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates Is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems It necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 


bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Congressional Record, In 7 >/ 2 -pot nt type; 
and all matter included In the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
In the Record shall be printed In 6</ 2 -pomt 
type- and all rollcalls shall be printed In 
6-point type. No Italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions he permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3 Return of manuscript. — When manu- 
script Is submitted to Members for revision It 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. In 
order to insure publication In the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer 1 b authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript Is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter. — The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o’clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished. — Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay In the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. — If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned In 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will Insert the words "Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com 


mittee). Hls remarks will appear hereafter 
In the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record. 

7. Thirty-day limit. — The Public Printer 
shall not publish In the Congressional 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Record Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall he 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision Bhall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not Include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the Congressional Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech mot delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 


ber or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may he printed In the Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix. — The Ap- 
pendix to the Congressional Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead Item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are In session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other In alternate Issues, with the In- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead Item shall he an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
In session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed Immedi- 
ately following the lead Items as Indicated 
by the Official Reporters In the next issue of 
the Congressional Record, nor to Records 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. — No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed In the Congressional Record 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend hls remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented In connection 
witlFa speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of hls Cabinet, the Vice 
President, ,or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Congressional 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. — The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
he printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Congressional Record, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, see. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall he made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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